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19  October— 7  December  1908. 

WITH 

CDmmunicatwns 

MADE  TO  THE  SOCIETY 
Michaelmas  Term  1908. 

No.  LII. 

BEING  No.  1  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  VOLUME. 
(Seventh  Volume  of  the  New  Series.) 
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LONDON:  G.  BELL  AND  SONS. 
1909 

Frice  7s.  6d.  net. 


CAMBRIDGE  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


[A  Complete  Catalogue  can  be  had  on  application.] 


Proceedings,  1907-8.  Michaelmas  Term.  With  Communica- 
tions, No.  XLIX.    pp.  122—146.    Plates  YI— X.    2s.  6d  net. 

Le  Braz,  Mons,  La  Bretagne  et  sa  litterature  (n.  p.).  Gray,  Arthur,  Dual 
Origin  of  Cambridge,  von  Hiigel,  Baron  A.,  Recent  additions  to  Museum. 
Hughes,  Prof.  T.  McK.,  Excavations  in  King's  Lane.  Walker,  Rev.  F.  G., 
Excursion  round  Old  Cambridge.  White,  Rev.  0,  H.  Evelyn,  Surnames  of 
Cambridgeshire  (n.  p.). 


Proceedings,  1908.  Lent  Term.  With  Communications,  No.  L. 
pp.  147 — 266.    Plates  XI — XV  and  other  illustrations.    5s.  net. 

Stokes,  Rev.  H.  P.,  LL.D.,  Cambridge  outside  Trumpington  Gates 
before  the  foundation  of  Peterhouse.  Benton,  G.  Montagu,  A  Fourteenth 
Century  Wall-Paiiiting  in  Lolworth  Church,  representing  the  Incredulity 
of  S.  Thomas.  Fordham,  H.  G.,  II.  Cambridgeshire  Maps.  II.  Maps  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Durham,  Miss,  Serb  and  Albanian  in  the  Balkans. 
Wherry,  G.  E.,  M.A.,  M.C.,  The  Rings  under  the  Eaves  of  Old  Houses. 
Clark,  J.  W.,  M.A.  and  Foster,  J.  E.,  M.A.,  The  Senate  House  Yard  and 
early  Cambridge  Stationers.  Clark,  J.  W.,  M.A.,  On  two  Bookcovers,  with 
chains,  found  in  the  Tower  of  St  Benedict's  Church,  Cambridge.  Caroe, 
W.  D. ,  M. A.,  On  the  part  of  King's  Hall  lately  restored  to  Trinity  College. 
Open  Meeting.  Benton,  G.  Montagu,  Stone  Coffins  and  Skeletons  dis- 
covered at  Thetford,  Norfolk.  Gray,  Rev.  T.  D.,  M.A.,  A  Wall-Painting  in 
Babraham  Church.  Keynes,  G.  L.  and  White,  G.  H.  Evelyn,  Excavations 
at  Earith  Bulwarks.  Report  of  the  Belgic  Congress.  Antwerp  Celebration. 


Proceedings,  1 908.  Easter  Term.  With  Communications,  No.  LI. 
pp.  267—329.    Plates  X  VI-— XXIX  and  other  illustrations.    5s.  net. 

Walker,  Rev.  F.  G.,  M.A.,  (1)  Skeletons  recently  found  at  the  "War 
Ditches,"  Cherryhinton.  (2)  On  the  Contents  of  a  Tumulus  excavated  at 
Lord's  Bridge,  near  Cambridge.  Bond,  F.  Bligh,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  On  the 
Rood  Screens  in  Cambridgeshire.  Walker,  Rev.  F.  G.,  M.A.,  Report  on 
the  Excavations  at  Barton.  Exhibition  of  Portraits  and  of  Cambridge 
Caricatures.  Allix,  C.  P.,  M.A.,  and  Hughes,  Prof.,  On  a  Tumulus  recently 
explored  on  Newmarket  Heath.  Sixty-Eighth  Annual  General  Meeting. 
General  Index  to  Vol.  XII. 
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WITH 

COMMUNICATIONS  MADE  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 


19  October— 7  December,  1908. 


Monday,  19  October,  1908. 

Professor  RiDGEWAY,  F.B.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Report  for  the  year  1907-8  was  presented  to  the 
Society  and  passed. 

SIXTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Society  has  carried  on  its  work  successfully  during  the 
past  year.  The  Secretary  Mr  J.  E.  Foster  has  been  laid  aside 
by  illness,  but  his  colleague  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Walker  has  more 
than  adequately  performed  the  duties,  and  the  Society  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  services. 

Every  lover  of  things  ancient  deplores  the  loss  to  Archaeology 
caused  by  the  death  of  one  of  our  honorary  members,  Sir  John 
Evans,  K.C.B.  During  more  than  forty  years  his  name  has 
been  held  in  esteem  by  all  antiquaries. 

C.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIII.  1 
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])(;aili  has  taken  from  lis  six  members  whose  sympathy 
with  our  work  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  : — the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, K.G.,  Chancellor  of  the  University ;  the  Reverend 
Charles  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of  St  John's  College;  Professor 
Bunnell  Lewis;  (Element  Gutch,  M.A.,  of  King's  College; 
Charles  Henry  Monro,  M. A.,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College  ;  and 
Mr  Arthur  Deck. 

Fifteen  members  have  resigned,  most  of  them  through 
leaving  Cambridge  and  its  neighbourhood,  making  in  all  a 
difference  of  21  in  our  numbers. 

Twenty-seven  new  members  have  been  elected,  as  compared 
with  15  in  the  year  before,  so  that  the  Society  has  now  303 
members  on  the  roll. 

During  the  past  Session  19  meetings  have  been  held  with 
an  average  attendance  of  45  persons.  This  shows  that  interest 
in  the  Society's  work  is  well  maintained. 

The  following  communications  were  made  : 
C.  P.  Allix  and  Prof.  T.  McK.  Hughes :  On  a  tumulus  recently 
explored  on  Newmarket  Heath.  May  29,  1908. 

T.  D.  Atkinson  :  On  some  points  in  Ely  Cathedral. 

June  1,  1908. 

G.  M.  Benton  :  On  a  wall-painting  in  Lolworth  Church. 

Jan.  27,  1908. 

On  a  stone  coffin  and  skeleton  discovered  at 
Thetford,  Norfolk.  March  16,  1908. 

F.  Bligh  Bond  :  On  Rood  Screens  in  the  County. 

May  11,  1908. 

Anatole  Le  Braz :  La  Bretagne  et  sa  litterature. 

Nov.  18,  1907. 

W.  D.  Caroe :  On  the  part  of  Kings  Hall  lately  restored  to 
Trinity  College.  March  2,  1908. 

H.  D.  Catling:  Cambridge  Caricatures.  May  25,  1908. 
J.  W.  Clark:   0?i  Book-Chains  found  hi  St  Benet's  Church 

Tower.  Feb.  24,  1908. 

J.  W.  Clark  and  J.  E.  Foster:  The  Senate  House  Yard  and 

early  Cambridge  stationers.  Feb.  24,  1908. 

Miss  Durham  :  Serb  and  Albanian  in  the  Balkans. 

Feb.  17,  1908. 
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Sir  H.  G,  Fordham  :  Nineteenth  Century  Cartogy^aphy  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Early  French  Provincial  Cartography. 

Feb.  10,  1908. 
Arthur  Gray:  Dual  origin  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Gray:  On  a  wall-painting  in  Babraham  Church. 

March,  16,  1908. 

Prof.  T.  McK.  Hughes :  Exhibition  of  objects  from  the  excava- 
tions in  King's  Lane.  Oct.  21,  1907. 

G.  L.  Keynes  and  H.  Evelyn  White :  Qyi  excavations  at  the 
Earith  Bulwark.  March  16,  1908. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Pearson:  On  a  slingers  leaden  bullet  from  Nau- 
portus  (Ober-Laibach).  Oct.  28,  1907. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Searle  and  F.  J.  Sebley:  On  a  hoard  of  coins 
found  in  the  Cam  in  1876.  March  16,  1908. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D.:  Cambridge  outside  Trunipington 
gates  before  the  foundation  of  Peterhouse.      Jan.  27,  1908. 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Walker :  Skeletons  recently  found  at  the  '  War 
Ditches'  Cherryhinton,  and  On  the  contents  of  a  Tumulus 
excavated  at  Lord's  Bridge,  near  Cambridge.  May  4,  1908. 
Report  of  Excavations  at  Barton.  May  18,  1908. 

G.  E.  Wherry:  On  the  Rings  under  the  eaves  of  old  houses. 

Feb.  24,  1908. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn  White:  The  surnames  of  Cambridgeshire. 

Oct.  21,  1907. 

Of  these  24  papers  nine  were  concerning  Cambridge  itself, 
or  mainly  so;  11  related  to  the  County  and  East  Anglia,  while 
four  referred  to  matters  outside  the  British  Islands.  This  pro- 
portion of  energy  spent  upon  our  own  locality  is  an  ideal  one, 
since  a  Society  of  such  rank  as  ours  must  give  attention  to 
matters  of  wider  interest  than  those  concerning  only  our  own 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  Session  now  commencing  will  be  a  busy  and  instructive 
one.  Papers,  many  of  them  by  men  of  great  calibre,  have  been 
promised  for  21  meetings,  and,  in  addition,  various  excursions 
have  been  arranged. 

The  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Museum  of  Archaeo- 
logy and  Ethnology  has  increased  to  £7779  through  the 
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uiitiiiii^^  orfoils  (jf  the  Curator,  arid  through  the  mtinificent 
donations,  given  in  in(imory  of  the  late  Mr  Walter  K.  Foster, 
by  members  of  his  family. 

A  copy  of  the  latest  report  of  the  progress  of  the  fund  is 
circulated  herewith. 

The  photographic  record  of  the  County  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily under  the  auspices  of  Dr  Allen.  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
an  exhibition  of  these  pictures  during  the  winter  months. 

The  collection  of  portraits  of  notable  persons  connected 
with  the  County,  University  and  Borough  has  increased,  but 
not  to,  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  previous  year.  This  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Assistant  Secretary,  to  whom  this 
portion  of  the  Society's  work  was  assigned,  has  been  obliged  to 
spend  so  much  time  in  carrying  on  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
during  the  absence  of  Mr  J.  E.  Foster.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
begs  the  help  of  members  in  procuring,  in  any  durable  form, 
portraits  to  add  to  the  collection,  which  even  now  is  of  great 
interest,  and  which  in  time  to  come  will  be  of  invaluable 
service  to  historians  of  the  County. 

The  Exhibition  of  a  selection  of  these  pictures,  which 
w^as  held  last  June  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Director  and  Syndicate,  was  visited  by  many 
hundreds  of  people.  A  notable  feature  of  the  exhibition  was 
the  inclusion  in  it  of  as  many  caricatures  of  University  and 
Cambridge  life  as  could  be  gathered  together.  The  thanks  of 
the  Society  are  tendered  to  all  who  allowed  their  pictures  of 
bygone  days  to  be  shown. 

Excavations  have  been  conducted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cambridge  since  the  last  Report  was  presented. 

Prof.  T.  McK.  Hughes  has  opened,  with  satisfactory  results, 
two  tumuli  near  Six  Mile  Bottom. 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Walker,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  G.  L. 
Keynes,  spent  many  weeks  in  excavating  the  moats  at  Barton. 

The  work  there  was  remarkable  in  that  it  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  late  Celtic  settlement  of  a  type  similar  to  that 
at  Glastonbury. 

This  branch  of  antiquarian  effort  is  most  important.  Sober 
spadework  is  the  great  check  upon  a  too  easily  flowing  pen. 
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and  is  the  means  by  which  the  somewhat  fanciful  speculations 
of  former  times  about  antiquities  may  be  corrected. 

Much  and  important  excavation  work  awaits  accomplish- 
ment round  Cambridge.  Hauxton,  where  was  a  passage  way 
across  the  Cam,  needs  attention ;  the  circle  of  the  '  War 
Ditches'  at  Cherryhinton  should  be  completely  opened  out; 
the  untouched  portion  of  a  Roman  Villa  close  to  the  '  Devil's 
Dyke'  near  Swaffham  Prior,  ought  to  be  uncovered  and  ex- 
plored. These  places,  and  many  more,  will  repay  careful 
digging,  but  the  work  can  only  be  undertaken  when  more 
ample  funds  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council. 

The  needs  of  the  Society  in  these,  and  other  ways,  are 
greater  than  its  resources.  It  is  hoped  that  members  will 
endeavour  to  add  to  its  means  by  getting  their  friends  to  join 
its  ranks. 

The  publications  have  been  seven  in  number : 

By  Arthur  Gray,  M.A.  The  Dual  Origin  of  the  Town  of 
Cambridge.  Quarto. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D.  Cambridge  outside 
Trumpington  gates  before  the  foundation  of  Peterhouse.  Octavo. 

The  1st  part  of  the  Twelfth  volume  of  Proceedings  (the 
Sixth  of  the  new  series),  containing  the  Transactions  and  Com- 
munications for  the  Session  1906-7. 

The  2nd  part  (Sections  1,  2  and  3)  of  the  Twelfth  Volume 
of  Proceedings,  containing  the  Transactions  and  Communica- 
tions for  the  Session  1907-8. 

Catalogue  of  the  First  Exhibition  of  portraits  in  the 
Society's  collection  and  of  Cambridge  caricatures  to  1840  held 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  May  and  June,  1908.  By  Rev.  F.  G. 
Walker,  M.A.  and  H.  D.  Catling,  M.A.    1908.    8vo.  Is. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr  J.  W.  Clark, 
Professor  T.  McK.  Hughes,  Sir  H.  G.  Fordham,  Mr  F.  Bligh 
Bond,  and  others,  for  providing  blocks  and  illustrations  for 
their  papers. 

The  new  method  of  publishing  the  Proceedings  terminally 
instead  of  annually  proves  to  be  a  highly  satisfactory  one.  The 
result  of  the  year's  work  of  the  Society  is  in  the  hands  of 
members  before  the  new  Session  commences. 
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Four  excursions  have  taken  place  during  the  year. 

On  28th  November,  1907,  a  party  of  60  walked  round  some 
of  the  older  parts  of  Cambridge,  and  were  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  beautiful  oak  carvings  and  other  quaint  things  still 
remaining  in  certain  old  houses. 

The  excavations  at  Barton  were  visited  on  20th  February 
by  some  30  persons.  After  the  inspection  of  the  Celtic  trench 
our  member,  Mr  Sandars  Holben,  was  so  good  as  to  entertain 
the  party  at  tea. 

On  21st  May  a  visit  was  paid  to  King's  College  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Provost,  Dr  James,  who  also  kindly  offered 
hospitality  at  the  Lodge. 

The  Society  made  an  enjoyable  excursion  to  Audley  End 
and  Saffron  Walden  on  20th  August.  The  private  Museum  in 
the  former,  and  the  public  one  at  the  latter,  place  were  the 
great  objects  of  attraction.  Forty  members  and  friends  were 
present  on  this  occasion. 

The  Society  has  contributed  as  usual  towards  the  purchase 
of  local  objects  for  the  Museum,  a  list  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

The  balance  sheet  showing  the  financial  position  of  the 
Society  to  31st  December,  1907,  is  published  with  this  report. 

Mr  Fawcett  attended  the  Congress  of  Archaeological 
Societies  held  at  Burlington  House  on  the  1st  of  July.  An 
account  of  the  proceedings  is  circulated  with  this  report. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  again  tendered  to  Mr  W.  M. 
Fawcett  for  his  gift  of  the  Ely  Diocesan  Remembrancer  and 
Fenland  Notes  and  Queries  and  to  Mr  Elliot  Stock  for  the  gift 
of  the  Antiquary. 

The  Reverend  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  through  pressure  of  other 
work,  has  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Council,  and  Mr  H.  M. 
Chadwick  of  Clare  College  has  been  elected  to  the  vacancy. 
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APPENDIX. 

PURCHASES  BY  TBE  CURATOR  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
ARCHEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY  WITH  GRANTS 
FROM  THE  COUNCIL. 

Prehistoric. 

STONE. 

River-Deift  Implements. 

Ten,  including  several  of  unusual  form,  and  a  number  of  rudely  chipped 
examples,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 

Celts. 

Seventeen  roughly  hewn,  including  one  elongate,  double-ended,  with  ridged 
faces  and  sharp  sides  (6"*2xl"-7),  Feltwell,  N.*;  two  well-chipped, 
with  ridged  backs  (5"-l  x  l"-7  and  4"'l  x  l"-4),  Mundford  and  Cressing- 
ham,  N, ;  five  similar,  including  two  unusually  small  examples,  one 
with  pointed  butt  and  square  cutting  edge  {2"'3x  1"),  Lakenheath,  S., 
and  one  (?  celt),  with  extremely  thin  pointed  butt  (2"'3  x  Elveden, 
S. ;  one  of  peculiar  form,  with  flat  expanding  cutting  edge  and  tang-like 
butt  (4"  X  2"-3),  Grimes  Graves,  N. ;  and  one  very  flat  with  both  faces 
roughly  chipped,  sharp  edges,  and  a  rounded  butt  expanding  towards 
the  square  cutting  edge  (4"-3  x  2"-8),  Icklingham,  S. 

Six  partially  ground,  including  one  finely  chipped,  elongate,  with  pointed 
butt,  sharp  sides,  and  thin,  rounded  cutting  edge  (5"-lxl"-9),  Burnt 
Fen,  C. ;  and  one  with  ridged  faces,  square  butt  and  expanding  cutting 
edge  (4"-7  x  1"*9),  Cranwich,  N. 

Picks. 

One  large,  roughly  hewn,  pointed  tongue-shaped,  with  sharp  sides,  hog-back, 
and  square  butt  (6"  x  2"-6),  Tuddenham,  S. 

Chisels. 

Three  carefully  chipped,  with  sharp  sides  and  ground  cutting  edge  (Is.  4" — 
4"-5),  Lakenheath,  S. 
Fabricators. 

Twenty-seven  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  some  finely  chipped,  including 
nine  with  rounded  ends,  flat  under-surfaces,  convex  backs,  and  carefully 
chipped  edges,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
Daggers. 

One  remarkably  fine,  flat,  wide,  with  both  faces  chipped,  bearing  two  lateral 
notches  on  one  edge  and  three  on  the  other  (5"-9  x  2"'3),  Lakenheath,  S. 

Knives. 

One  finely  chipped,  thick,  roughly  crescent-shaped,  with  pointed  ends 
(4"-2xl"-4),  Methwold,  N. 

*  The  letters  C,  S.,  and  N.,  printed  after  the  names  of  places,  indicate  the 
counties  of  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
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Four  flat,  oval :  in  two  both  fac(;H  are  chipped  (each  2"-3  x  1"*5),  Lynford, 

N.  and  Herrings\v(!ll,  S. 
Sixteen  chipped  from  flakes  :  nine  trimmed  into  shape  with  convex  backs  : 

one  having  both  faces  carefully  chipped  (l"-9  x  0"-7),  Erisvirell,  S. ; 

and  six  with  single  edges,  which  in  two  are  chipped  on  both  faces,  and 

in  four  on  the  upper  face  only. 

Borers. 

Eleven,  including  one  remarkably  large  and  well-chipped  example,  with 
expanding  base  (6"*lx3"-2),  Mildenhall,  S. ;  and  two   smaller  of 
similar  outline  (l"-9  x  l"-4  and  2"  x  1"*8),  Methwold,  and  Weeting,  N.; 
and  a  number  of  unclassed  pointed  implements. 
Scrapers. 

Twenty  of  various  forms,  including  two  small  examples,  one  oval  (imperfect), 
Wangford,  S.,  and  one  circular  (d.  1"*2),  West  Tofts,  N. ;  and  three 
rough,  with  spoon-like  ends,  Lakenheath  and  Icklingham,  S. 
Hammers. 

Two  of  quartzite  :  one,  the  half  of  an  oblong  example,  with  flattened  faces, 
rounded  sides  and  square  end,  bears  a  central,  medium-sized,  cup- 
shaped  perforation  (breadth  2"),  Elveden,  S. ;  and  one  a  large  oval 
pebble,  with  rounded  sides,  drilled  with  an  unusually  large,  cup-shaped 
perforation  (4"-3x3"-8;  d.  of  perforation  1"),  Lakenheath,  S. 
Abrow-heads. 

Tanged  and  barbed. 

Fifteen  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  including :  one  flat,  straight-sided, 
with  wide  truncated  barbs,  tang  missing  (l"-4xl"'3),  Cavenham, 
S.;  two  similar,  but  more  elongate,  one  barb  missing  in  each 
(Is.  r'-6  and  1"'4),  Mildenhall  and  Lakenheath,  S. ;  one  thick  with 
ridged  back,  straight  sides  with  serrated  edges,  and  small  incurved 
barbs,  tang  broken  (l"-3x0"'8).  Burnt  Fen,  C. ;  one  of  unsym- 
metrical  and  curved  outline,  with  one  long  pointed  barb  and  small 
tang  (r''3xl"),  Mildenhall,  S.;  and  one  'spade-shaped'  with 
incurved  barbs  and  large  tang  (l"-4  x  1"),  Burnt  Fen,  C. 

Tanged. 

Four :  one  roughly  chipped,  thick,  '  spade-shaped,'  with  taper  tang 
(l"*lx0"-9),  Croxton,  N. ;  one  roughly  chipped,  triangular,  with 
very  long  stem-like  tang  and  angular  shoulders  (l"-6  x  0"'8), 
Eriswell,  S. ;  one  triangular  with  ridged  back,  and  triangular  tang 
forming  pointed  shoulders  (l"-2x0"'8),  Weeting,  N.;  and  one 
roughly  chipped  from  a  flat,  broad  flake,  with  cusped  shoulders 
and  small  tang  (l""8x0"-7),  Santon  Downham,  S. 
Leaf-shaped. 

Ten :  including  some  finely  chipped  examples,  viz. :  three  with  both 
faces  chipped,  one  elongate  pointed  oval  (l"-4  x  0"-5),  Lakenheath, 
S.,  one  broader  with  rounded  base  (l"-3x0"-6),  Wangford,  S., 
and  one  similar  but  larger,  with  more  pointed  base  (1"'6  x  0"*6), 
Burnt  Fen,  C. ;  one  with  chipped  back,  and  broad,  rounded  base 
(l"-6xO"-7),  Eriswell,  S.;  one  pointed  oval  with  partially  chipped 
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back  and  front  (l"-5  x  0"-8),  Lakenheath,  S. ;  and  two  pear-shaped, 
one  very  thin,  with  broad  base,  and  partially  chipped  back 
(l"-3  X 1"),  Undley,  S.,  and  one  smaller,  rounded,  with  both 
faces  chipped  (l"-2x0"-7),  Undley,  S. 
Lozenge-shaped. 

Four :   one  large,  thin,  of  rounded  contour,  with  both  faces  finely 
chipped  (2"-lx0"-9),  Undley,  S. ;  and  three  smaller,  broad,  of 
similar  size,  including  one   of  exceptionally  fine  symmetrical 
chipping  (l"-3  x  0"'8),  Lakenheath,  S. 
Triaiigular. 

Eleven,  broad  and  narrow  examples  including  three  '  chisel-ended,' 
two  large  (l"-2  x  l"-3  and  l"-2xl"-3),  Santon  Downham,  S.,  and 
Grimes  Graves,  N.,  and  one  small  of  irregular  outline,  chipped  on 
both  faces  x  0"'7),  Burnt  Fen,  C. ;  and  three  with  cusped 
bases,  including  two  symmetrical,  deeply  indented,  showing  re- 
markably fine  chipping  (l"-4x0"-9  and  l"-2x0"-8),  Mildenhall, 
S.,  and  Kilverstone,  N. 
Javelin-heads. 
Tanged. 

One,  with  very  large  broad  tang  and  nicked  shoulders  (2"x0"-9), 
Didlington,  N. 
Leaf-shaped. 

Three,  including  one  flat,  elongate,  pear-shaped,  with  both  faces 
chipped  (2"-6xl"-3),  Weeting,  N. 
Lozenge-shaped. 

Three,  roughly  chipped  (2"'3  x  l"-4— 2"  x  Eriswell,  West  Stow, 

and  Cavenham,  S. 
Triangular. 

Four  of  various  sizes,  including  two  well-chipped,  '  chisel-ended ' 
(l"'7xl"-4— l"-4xl"'4),  Mildenhall  and  Icklingham,  S. 
Single-barbed. 

Two  carefully  chipped:  one  flat  with  pointed  tang  (l"-7xl"-4), 
Mildenhall,  S. ;  and  one  thick  of  unusual  form,  with  large,  broad, 
square-ended  tang  (l"-5  x  1"*6),  Eriswell,  S. 

Unclassed. 

Twenty-seven  carefully  chipped  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk. 

BRONZE. 

Three  single-looped,  socketed  celts,  with  moulded  rims  :  two  plain  with  ex- 
panding blades  (3"*3xl"'6  and  4"-2  x  l"-8) ;  and  one  square-sided,  with 
expanding  blade  and  straight  cutting  edge,  bearing  three  vertical  beads  on 
either  face  (3"-3xl"-9). 

A  dagger-blade  of  elongate  triangular  form,  with  bevelled  edges  and  two 
perforations  in  the  rounded  base  (1.  3"-l), 

A  diminutive  square-sided  chisel,  with  rounded,  taper  butt  (1.  2"-l). 

An  ear-ring,  penannular,  crescent-shaped,  with  central  swelling  and  taper  ends 
(?  Roman),  Lakenheath,  S. 
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Roman. 

BRONZE. 

A  key,  made  of  a  thin  folded  plate,  with  perforated  bow,  piped  stem,  and  nicked 
web  (1.  l"-8),  Cardel  Farm,  Lakenheath,  S. 

EARTHENWARE. 

One  globular  urn-shaped  vessel,  of  grey  clay,  with  overhanging  rim,  sloping 
shoulders  and  taper  base,  decorated  with  five  incised  lines  (5"-7  x  6"-l), 
Cherryhinton,  C,  1907. 

One  tall,  egg-shaped  vessel  of  grey  clay,  with  flat  base  and  overhanging, 
rounded  rim  ;  the  neck  bears  a  bead  and  the  body  two  wide  bands  of 
spirals  in  'blind  tooling'  (ll"-6 x 9"-6),  Denton,  Lines.,  1907. 

Three  clay  spindle- whorls,  one  with  convex  face  (?  Roman),  Suffolk. 

Saxon. 

BRONZE. 

A  pair  of  plain  tweezers  (1.  2").    Lakenheath,  S. 

EARTHENWARE. 

Five  cinerary  urns,  viz. :  four  richly  decorated  with  a  variety  of  stamp  marks  : 
one  tall,  with  rounded  shoulders,  of  light  clay,  decorated  with  three 
patterned  bands  of  rayed  rings,  and  unusually  deep,  pestle-shaped  devises 
(9"  X  8"'5) ;  one  smaller,  spherical,  with  two  ornate  bands,  and  seven 
shield-shaped  panels,  bearing  quatrefoil  devices  (6"-2  x  6"'8) ;  one  with  more 
prominent  shoulders,  showing  seven  faint  oval  bosses,  decorated  with  rows 
of  triangles  and  roundels  (7"-3  x  8"-8) ;  and  one  of  unusual  form,  bearing 
a  cable  moulding  below  the  thin  upright  rim,  and  nine  pear-shaped  ridges 
on  the  flat  shoulders,  decorated  in  unsymmetrical  fashion  {7"x9"'6);  and 
one  plain,  roughly  fashioned,  deep,  bowl-shaped,  with  rounded  base 
{7"'7x9"-4).    From  Cambridge  burial  grounds. 

Mediaeval  and  Later. 

METAL. 

A  morion  of  iron,  decorated  around  the  base  with  ten  brass  studs,  which  held 

the  lining.    17th  century.    Bury  St  Edmunds,  S. 
Three  bronze  buckles,  including  one  oblong,  of  peculiar  construction,  provided 

with  a  knobbed,  U-shaped  suspension  hook  (l"-6  x  l"-3).    15th  century. 

Grantchester,  C. 

An  elongate,  bronze  strap-end  with  moulded,  square  terminal.    15th  century. 
A  moulded,  cruciform  object  of  bronze  bearing  an  oval  pendant  embossed  with 
an  acorn. 

A  small  trefoil  plate  of  bronze  bearing  a  spoon-shaped  pendant  (imperfect). 
16th  century.    Lakenheath,  S. 

A  large  bronze  shoe-buckle,  oval,  concave,  with  openwork  decoration.  Laken- 
heath, S. 
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A  small  globular  bronze  bell  (for  a  hawk),  with  square  tang,  bearing  an  embossed 
shield  charged  with  a  Tau  cross  (d.  1"*2).  15th  century.  York  Street, 
Cambridge. 

An  oblong  door-lock,  the  outer  plate  decorated  with  a  single  buttress  and 

a  V-shaped,  floral  scroll  (9"-8  x  5"-9).  15th  century.  Bought  in  Cambridge. 
Two  plain  keys,  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  with  cusped  bows.    16th  century. 

Cambridge;  and  Lakenheath,  S. 
An  iron  rack  for  purifying  clay  pipes,  with  three  spirally-twisted  cross-bars 

(10"-4  X  11").    Saffron  Walden. 
An  ornate,  oblong  pewter  snuffbox,  the  lid  inlaid  with  copper  (2"*9  x  1"'3). 

Stretham,  C. 

A  cylindrical  rush-light  stand  of  sheet  iron,  with  decorative  pierced  work 

(7"-6  x  4"-8).    Milton,  C. 
A  pair  of  ornate  brass  snuffers.    Stretham,  C. 
A  double-ended  bronze  pestle  (1.  8" -7).    Bury  St  Edmunds,  S. 
Two  pairs  of  decorated  steel  sugar-cutters.    St  Neots,  Hunts. 
A  pair  of  iron  nut-crackers,  with  incised  decoration.   17th  century.  Cambridge. 
Two  iron  dibbers.    Fenstanton,  Hunts. 
Two  sickles  with  long  blades.    Mildenhall,  S. 

Two  pairs  of  compasses  :  one  rude,  of  iron  (1.  4").  Chesterton,  C, ;  and  one  of 
bronze  (iron  points  missing),  with  faceted  terminal  knob,  and  curved 
ornate  arms  (1.  3"-4).    16th  century.    Lakenheath,  S. 

An  ornate,  three-footed,  flat-iron  rest  (1.  12"-2).  Cambridge. 

Two  hakes  :  one  with  toothed,  and  one  with  perforated  bar.  St  Neots  and  Hail 
Weston,  Hunts. 

A  steel-yard  with  wooden  balance  (1.  9" '3).  Cambridge. 

A  flat  disc  (cast-iron)  bearing  a  human  mask  in  relief  (d.  2"-9).    ?  weight. 

St  Neots,  Hunts. 
A  man-trap,  stamped  *  S.  GRIFFITHS '  (1.  34").    St  Neots,  Hunts. 
A  fox-trap,  inscribed  'C.  HARMAN  '  (1.  16" -8).    Potton,  Beds. 

EARTHENWARE. 

A  flat-bottomed,  green-glazed  jug,  with  short  neck,  and  flat-sided  bow  handle 
(12" -7  X  10"-2).    15th— 16th  century.    High  Street,  Chesterton,  C,  1904. 

A  green-glazed  pipkin,  with  three  feet  (6"-2  x  7").  Free  School  Lane,  Cambridge, 
1907. 

WOOD,  ETC. 

A  salt  receptacle  of  cow's  horn,  with  cork  stoppers.  Formerly  used  by  labourers. 
Over,  C. 

A  chest-lock :  the  oblong  plate,  with  scalloped  base,  decorated  with  applique 
openwork  tracery  (10"-1  x  9"*2).    15th  century  (French  workmanship). 

A  small  lock  on  oblong  plate,  with  expanding  trefoil  end,  and  trefoil  guard- 
plate  finely  chased  with  fleur-de-lys  design  (7"*8  x  5"-l).  16th  century 
(?  Nuremberg).   Bought  in  Cambridge. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED  1907-8. 


1907.  Oct.  23.    Col.  Thomas  Walter  Harding. 

Arthur  Matthew. 

Nov.  6.    Miss  Jane  Campbell  Allen. 
'  Miss  Lucy  Waraker. 

Nov.  20.    Edward  Milligen  Beloe. 

Miss  Catherine  Julia  Gaskell. 

Rev.  William  Greenwood,  M.A. 

William  Henry  Samuel  Jones,  M.A. 

Mrs  Fanny  Sholl  Peters. 

Henry  Buckley  Roderick,  M.D. 

Miss  Violette  RufFer. 

Redcliffe  Nathan  Salaman,  M.D. 

Miss  Emma  Walker. 

Mrs  Mary  Harcourt  Walker. 

Dec.  4.    William  Douglas  Caroe. 
John  Parkinson,  B.A. 
Mrs  Emma  Henrietta  Swan. 

1908.  Jan.  22.    Miss  EHzabeth  Ann  Bird. 

Miss  Catherine  Elizabeth  Parsons. 
Frederick  Margetson  Rushmore,  M.A. 

Feb.  5.    Mrs  Florence  Annie  Baker. 

John  Robinson  McClean,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
„  19.    James  Bourdillon  Bilderbeck,  M.A. 

Mar.  4.    Arthur  John  Bradford  Green,  B.A.  Oxon. 
Henry  Archibald  Jenkin,  B.A. 
Arnold  Joseph  Wallis,  M.A. 

April  29.    John  Archibald  Venn,  B.A. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Dr  W.  M.  FiJNDERS  Petrie,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
University  College,  London,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society, 
made  a  communication 

On  Eecent  Discoveries  at  Memphis. 


Tuesday,  27  October,  1908. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Francis  Bond,  M.A.,  delivered  a  lecture  profusely  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides  on 

How  THE  English  Parish  Church  Grew. 


Monday,  2  November,  1908. 

Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  delivered  a  lecture  on 

Modern  Greece. 
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Monday,  9  November,  1908. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Professor  Skeat  read  a  paper  on  the  following  subject : 
The  Corrupt  Spelling  of  Old  English  Names. 

I  suppose  that  few  celebrities  have  been  so  badly  treated 
as  our  own  English  kings,  saints,  nobles,  famous  writers,  and 
worthy  ladies,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Their  deeds  were  chiefly  celebrated  by 
writers  who  lived  after  the  Conquest  and  wrote  either  in  Latin 
or  in  Norman  French.  Such  writers,  for  two  separate  reasons, 
were  driven  to  misrepresent  the  Old  English  names  to  an 
almost  deplorable  extent.  The  first  was,  that  they  usually 
adopted  more  or  less  phonetic  spellings,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  either  incapable  of  pronouncing  English  names 
properly  or  were  indifferent  as  to  attempting  to  do  so ;  and  the 
second  was,  that  the  supposed  necessity  of  making  these 
unfortunate  names  conform  to  Latin  declensions  caused  them 
to  employ  suffixes  that  were  quite  unwarrantable.  The  chief 
exception  is  the  Venerable  Bede,  as  we  wrongly  call  him,  who 
is  usually  careful  to  preserve  the  right  forms,  though  he  uses 
some  of  the  symbols  with  unusual  values*. 

The  Norman  writers  by  no  means  always  spelt  the  same 
English  name  in  the  same  way,  but  they  introduced  several 
forms  which  have  been  sedulously  copied  and  reproduced  in 
our  history-books,  and  are  now  actually  accepted  as  standard 
forms ;  whence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  real  names  are  to 
many  wholly  unknown.  And,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  judge 
of  spelling  by  the  eyesight,  the  true  forms  would  seem  to  most 
of  us  so  strange  as  to  be  even  repulsive.  We  are  accustomed 
to  see  them,  as  it  were,  only  through  Latin  or  Norman  spec- 

^  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Beda's  English  was  neither  Anglo-Saxon  nor 
Mercian,  but  Northumbrian. 
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Ulclcs,  and  with  many  readers  Ihoir  patriotism  is  so  slight  that 
they  can  only  accept  classical  forms,  and  therefore  regard  Old 
English  ones  with  as  much  contempt  and  perhaps  with  as 
much  disgust  as  did  the  Plantagenet  nobles  in  the  early  days 
of  their  standing  aloof  For  all  that,  it  is  always  well  to  learn 
the  truth,  and  I  would  even  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  in 
this  home  of  learning  and  research,  there  may  be  some  who 
can  bear  to  see  even  an  Old  English  name  without  being 
immediately  tempted  to  dislike  its  form. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Venerable  Bede.  The  spell- 
ing Bede  is  practically  modern,  and  was  certainly  unknown  to 
the  man  himself,  whose  real  name  was  Beda.  The  suffix  -a 
denotes  the  agent ;  and  Beda  may  fairly  be  derived  from  what 
is  called  the  prime  grade  of  the  verb  biddan,  to  pray,"  and  may 
be  interpreted  as  "  one  who  prays."  The  genitive  case  Bedan 
occurs  in  Bedan-ford,  the  old  spelling  of  Bedford,  which  means 
"  Beda's  ford."  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Bedford  was  named 
after  the  particular  Beda  who  wrote  a  history ;  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  it  was  otherwise. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  best  known  old  names  is  that  of 
Hilda,  the  abbess  of  Whitby.  It  is  impossible  that  the  name 
can  be  correct  because  the  suffix  -a  is  always  masculine;  and  that 
the  abbess  was  not.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Beda  gives 
her  name  correctly  in  the  form  Hild.  The  English  sometimes 
named  ladies  after  words  relating  to  battle,  because  that  was  a 
thing  in  which  they  took  delight ;  and  the  substantive  hild, 
which  happened  to  be  feminine,  simply  means  "battle."  Of 
course  the  suffix  -a,  impossible  in  Old  English  as  feminine,  is 
mere  Latin,  and  was  added  to  Hild  to  make  it  readily  declin- 
able. This  shows  at  once  that  Hilda,  however  much  we  may 
admire  it  now,  is  a  philological  monstrosity.  The  right  form 
is  Hild. 

I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  you  the  famous  name  of  Ealhwine, 
which  was  trisyllabic,  the  -wine  being  sounded  something  like 
the  modern  winny.  Perhaps  you  may  not  recognise  or  accept 
it,  but  it  is  quite  right.  You  will  find  it  in  Mr  Searle's  Ono- 
masticon  Anglo-Saxonicum,  where  you  will  also  find  Beda  and 
Hild,  and  the  other  names  which  I  shall  mention ;  and  you 
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will  further  find  there  the  references  to  authorities  which  duly 
mention  the  names. 

But  I  will  at  once  admit  that  the  spelling  with  Ea  is  not 
so  acceptable  as  that  with  A.  The  fact  is  that  the  "broken" 
vowel  ea  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Wessex  dialect,  whilst  the 
Old  Mercian  or  Midland,  from  which  modern  English  really 
comes,  preferred  the  simple  a.  In  other  words,  the  Wessex 
(or  Anglo-Saxon)  Ealhwine  was  Alhwine  in  Mercian ;  but  even 
when  thus  modified,  it  hardly  looks  familiar.  But,  when  suffi- 
ciently ill-treated  by  Normans  who  turned  the  guttural  h  into 
a  c,  and  the  w  into  a  u,  and  ignored  the  final  e,  we  obtain  the 
beautified  form  Alcuin,  which  is  good  enough  for  the  historians. 

Perhaps  some  will  say  that  Alhwine  and  Alcuin  is  all  one 
to  them,  and  that  it  does  not  matter;  any  name  is  good 
enough  for  a  scholar  at  that  early  date.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  real  difference,  viz.  that  between 
sense  and  nonsense.  For  Alcuin  has  no  sense  at  all ;  whereas 
Alhwine  is  intelligible.  Our  ancestors  had  two  chief  ways  of 
making  names ;  either  they  used  them  to  express  a  single  idea, 
as  in  Beda  and  Hild,  or  else  they  made  them  up  from  two 
significant  elements.  And  the  strange  thing  is,  that  they  only 
cared  about  the  sense  of  each  element  by  itself ;  the  compound 
frequently,  one  might  say  usually,  expressed  something  that 
was  quite  incongruous  and  was  not  meant  to  be  otherwise.  In 
this  particular  case,  the  Mercian  alh,  A.S.  ealh,  meant  "a 
temple;"  and  wine  meant  "a  friend."  As  to  the  sense  of 
"temple-friend,"  they  were  quite  indifferent.  Many  such 
examples  will  be  adduced  shortly. 

We  have,  in  fact,  now  arrived  at  an  intelligible  principle. 
The  disguised  forms  make  nonsense,  whilst  the  real  forms 
usually  make  sense ;  and  that  is  how  we  know  them  at  once. 
Sometimes  the  original  sense  of  one  of  the  constituent  parts 
is  unknown ;  but  even  then  we  can  usually  find  out  the  correct 
original  form  of  it. 

Having  once  obtained  the  principle,  it  is  easy  to  advance 
more  rapidly,  and  I  have  only  to  give  you  the  old  intelligible 
forms,  and  you  will  see,  by  their  giving  sense,  that  they  are 
right. 

G.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIII.  2 
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I  will  begin  with  some  of  our  English  kings.  There  is 
some  account  of  them  in  an  excellent  book  called  The  Annals 
of  England,  which  gives  the  usual  spellings.  It  is  worth  saying 
that  hardly  a  single  one  of  the  names  is  rightly  spelt.  With  a 
delightful  impartiality,  the  name  of  Ethelbert  is  spelt  with  an 
E,  and  that  of  Athelstan  with  an  J. ;  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  any  one  that  this  is  hardly  consistent.  As  a  fact, 
both  are  wrong.  The  right  initial  is  the  compound  symbol 
which  the  Normans  disliked  and  successfully  annihilated.  It 
denoted  a  very  common  sound,  that  of  the  English  a  in  hat 
(A.S., hcet),  and  signified  that  the  sound  was  neither  that  of  the 
a  in  the  German  mann,  nor  that  of  the  e  in  the  E.  bed,  but 
something  between  the  two.  When  the  Normans  began  to 
abolish  this  symbol,  they  were  sometimes  at  a  loss ;  we  find 
both  appel  and  eppel  taking  the  place  of  the  A.S.  wppel,  "  an 
apple."  The  right  prefix  in  the  above  names  is  u^thel,  and  it 
means  "  noble." 

Take  the  case  of  Egbert,  which  is  nonsense  as  it  stands. 
The  Eg-  should  be  Ecg,  where  eg  is  the  peculiar  English  way 
of  denoting  a  double  g.  The  word  ecg  means  "edge,"  especially, 
"  the  edge  of  a  sword."  The  syllable  -bert  has  lost  its  guttural, 
and  stands  for  the  Mercian  berht,  A.S.  beorht,  meaning  "bright." 
So  the  right  spelling  is  Ecgberht.  Ethelwulf  should  be  ^Ethel- 
wulf ;  wulf  means  "  a  wolf."  Ethelbald  should  be  ^Ethelbald  ; 
the  Mercian  bald,  A.S.  beald,  means  "  bold."  Ethelred  should 
be  Ethelred ;  here  -red  is  the  unstressed  form  of  r(^d,  which 
means  "  counsel "  or  "  advice."  Alfred  should  be  Alfred, 
because  alf  is  a  form  unknown  to  Old  English,  whereas  celf 
means  "  an  elf "  or  "  a  fairy,"  and  occurs  in  other  names,  such 
as  that  of  St  Alphege,  which  I  will  explain  presently.  Some- 
times a  favourite  prefix  was  continued  in  a  family,  and  the 
favourite  royal  prefix  was  Ead-,  which  is  with  us  still,  in  the 
reduced  form  Ed-,  which  has  no  sense.  But  ead  was  a  word  of 
good  omen,  for  it  meant  "  good  fortune  "  or  "  prosperity,"  or 
"  success "  or  "  happiness."  Hence  we  have  Eadweard,  or  in 
Mercian  Eadward,  where  ward  means  "protection,"  or  some- 
times "  a  protector."  Edmund  should  be  Eadmund ;  and  mund 
likewise  means  "protection."    Edred  should  be  Eadred  ;  with 
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-red  as  in  iElfred.  Edwy  should  be  Eadwig;  where  wig  means 
"  war."  Edgar  should  be  Eadgar,  with  long  a ;  gar  means  "  a 
spear,"  whence  the  modern  English  verb  gore,  to  pierce.  Re- 
turning to  Athelstan,  his  name  was  ^thelstan,  originally  with 
a  long  a,  because  stdn  means  "  a  stone "  or  "  a  rock " ;  but 
no  doubt  this  slightly  stressed  a  was  shortened  in  common 
speech.  The  name  Canute  is  a  special  instance  of  Norman 
manipulation  ;  his  name  really  began  with  On,  but  this  was 
too  much  for  speakers  of  French ;  so  they  introduced  an  a 
between  the  c  and  the  n,  precisely  as  in  the  modern  French 
word  canif,  which  is  nothing  but  the  A.S.  cn%f,  modern  E. 
knife,  done  into  French  spelling.  Moreover  his  name  had  no 
final  e ;  the  final  e  was  merely  a  reminder  that  the  u  was  long. 
The  A.S.  name  for  the  king  was  Gnut,  and  even  that  was  not 
his  real  name.  For  his  real  name  was  not  English  at  all,  but 
Norse ;  and  the  Norse  form  was  Knutr,  with  the  characteristic 
final  -r  of  the  Norse  nominative  case,  which  the  English 
disapproved  of  and  quietly  dropped.  And  now  his  name 
becomes  intelligible ;  for  knutr  means  "  a  knot "  or  "  a  whip," 
and  is  familiar  to  most  of  us  in  the  form  knout.  I  dare  say 
many  of  my  hearers  will  be  ready  to  say  that  knout  is  not  a 
Norse  word  but  a  Russian  one ;  but  I  would  ask  them  to 
enquire  into  its  history.  The  spelling  with  ou  is  French,  so 
that  ou  meant  our  ou  in  soup ;  an  Englishman  would  represent 
it  by  knoot,  which  gives  both  the  Russian  sound  and  the 
Swedish  one  ;  for  the  Russian  word  was  merely  borrowed  from 
Swedish,  which  always  dropped  the  r  in  the  Norse  form. 
Hence  the  king's  name  was  Cnut  in  Old  English  spelling,  and 
it  meant  "  a  knot,"  or  "  a  knout."  The  cognate  A.S.  word  was 
cnotta,  with  a  short  o  and  a  final  -ta  ;  whence  E.  knot. 

One  of  his  sons  was  called  Harthacnut,  with  the  th  sounded 
as  in  breathe.  Hartha-  is  a  Norse  prefix,  properly  adverbial, 
signifying  "  extremely "  or  "  in  a  high  degree,"  and  is  closely 
allied  to  the  E.  adj.  hard.  The  A.S.  spelling  was  HarSacnut  or 
Hardacnut ;  the  histories  generally  turn  it  into  Hardicanute. 
Of  all  the  names  of  kings  before  the  Conquest,  only  one  has 
now  the  same  form  as  it  had  in  late  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  this 
name  is  Harold,  which  is  quite  admissible.    But  it  does  not 
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make  sense  ;  for  il  is  a  degraded  form  of  a  name  which  had 
once  been  spelt  Hereweald,  Mercian  Herewald ;  from  here,  "  an 
army,"  and  wald  (A.S.  weald),  "  power." 

I  have  already  once  mentioned  St  Alphege,  whose  name 
occurs  in  our  prayer-books,  against  the  date  of  April  19.  That 
this  is  a  grossly  disgraceful  spelling  is  obvious,  because  Old 
English  did  not  employ  the  symbol  ph,  nor  did  it  possess  a 
with  the  sound  of  j.  It  is  a  sad  perversion  of  the  A.S. 
^Ifheah;  derived  from  celf^  "an  elf,"  and  heah,  "high."  He  was 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  martyred  by  the  Danes  in 
A.D.  1012. 

We  have  in  Cambridge  a  St  Botolph,  whose  name  is  like- 
wise spelt  with  an  absurd  ph.  His  name  appears  as  Botulf  in 
the  A.S.  Chronicle,  under  the  date  654.  Even  this  spelling 
is  unoriginal,  because  the  w  in  wulf,  "  a  wolf,"  was  often  sup- 
pressed when  the  syllable  was  unstressed,  even  in  Old  English. 
The  full  name  was  Botwulf ;  where  hot  is  the  modern  E.  boot  in 
the  phrase  "  to  boot."  The  old  sense  of  bot  was  "  compensation  " 
or  "help."  Just  as  the  A.S.  blod  is  now  called  blood  (blud),  so 
the  rightly  modernised  form  of  Botulf  would  be  Buttulf  or 
Buttle,  as  I  have  heard  it  called  by  some  of  the  townspeople. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  modern  perversions  of  an 
old  name  occurs  in  the  case  of  Godgifu.  There  are  at  least  six 
examples  of  the  name.  The  prefix  God  means  "  good,"  and  the 
feminine  substantive  gifu  means  "  a  gift."  Now  it  so  happened 
that  the  g  in  gifu  was  sounded  as  a  y,  and  the  /  between  two 
vowels  as  a  ;  so  that  we  might  now  represent  the  sound  of  it 
by  writing  yivoo.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Norman  greatly 
disliked  this  initial  y  before  an  i,  and  made  no  scruple  of 
dropping  it.  Hence  the  old  conjunction  yif  was  turned  into  if; 
the  old  name  of  Yipswich  into  Ipswich ;  and  the  verb  which 
ought  to  have  become  yitch  is  now  only  known  as  itch.  More- 
over, the  gifu  was  unstressed,  so  that  it  was  easier  to  corrupt ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  Godgifu  first  became  Goodive  and  after- 
wards Goodeve\  which  is  a  modern  surname,  and  appears  in 
the  Clergy  List  for  the  present  year. 

1  See  my  paper  on  "Anglo-Saxon  Names  as  modern  Surnames"  in  the 
Philological  Soc.  Transactions,  1907. 
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But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story ;  for  there  was  a  lady 
Godgifu  of  Coventry,  who  was  the  wife  of  Leofric,  earl  of 
Mercia ;  and  her  story  is  on  record.  Her  name  was  Latinised 
as  Godiva,  but  there  was  nothing  to  warn  the  reader  that  the 
0  was  long  and  the  ^  short,  and  that  the  stress  was  on  the 
first  syllable.  Even  Lord  Tennyson  fell  into  the  trap,  and  gave 
us  the  story  of 

"The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
Godiva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 
In  Coventry." 

To  make  a  false  quantity  in  Latin  or  Greek  is  often  con- 
sidered as  being  almost  a  crime.  But  in  Old  English  it  does 
not  matter ;  for  nobody  knows,  and  nobody  cares. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  o  in  Godgifu  was  long,  because 
the  name  has  become  Goodeve.  The  same  is  true  of  the  o  in 
Godwin,  more  correctly  Godwine,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Kent ; 
for  we  still  speak  of  "  the  Goodwin  sands."  Here  god  means 
"  good,"  and  wine  (pron.  tvinny)  means  "  a  friend."  Goodwin  is 
still  common  as  a  surname ;  and  so  is  Godwin. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  famous  ^thel-thryth,  whose 
name  was  so  gloriously  compounded  of  the  prefix  cethel,  mean- 
ing "noble,"  and  the  sufiix  thryth,  meaning  "  strength  "  ?  The 
story  of  her  name  shows  that  it  met  with  sad  disasters. 

The  spelling  in  Beda  is  usually  Aedelthryd  ;  but  here  the 
use  of  the  d  is  practically  graphic,  and  may  be  taken  to 
represent  that  the  d  had  in  both  syllables  the  sound  of  our  th 
in  thou  or  thine.  The  spelling  in  ^Ifric's  Saints  Lives,  which 
contains  her  legend  or  life,  is  ^SeldryS,  with  d  for  the  second 
th.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
habit  of  pronouncing  a  ^/i  as  a  (i  when  it  follows  an  unstressed 
syllable  and  begins  a  stressed  one.  At  any  rate,  -^SeldryS 
represents  an  Old  English  pronunciation  already  adopted  before 
the  Conquest. 

But  the  Norman  historians  were  by  no  means  fond  of  the 
English  th,  and  frequently  turned  it  into  d.  Besides  this,  they 
confused  the  sound  of  the  long  y  (which  was  that  of  the  modern 
German  u  in  griin)  with  the  sound  of  the  Latin  and  Norman  e. 
And  yet  further,  they  attached  a  Latin  final  -a  for  the  purposes 
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of  declension,  because  the  name  was  feminine.  And  beyond  all 
this,  they  turned  the  initial  sound  into  E.  After  the  unfortu- 
nate name  had  been  submitted  to  all  these  tortures,  it  was 
twisted  into  Etheldreda;  and  only  this  degrad(id  form  is  now 
acceptable  or  recognisable.  Still  there  is  no  harm  in  knowing 
that  the  real  name  of  the  foundress  of  Ely  cathedral  was  St 
iEthelthryth ;  and  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts  can 
believe  that  she  would  have  understood  or  admitted  such  a 
form  as  Etheldreda. 

But  even  this  was  not  the  worst.  It  remained  for  the  name 
to  be  further  done  into  Norman,  at  a  time  when  the  English  th 
was  constantly  being  ignored.  The  first  thing  done  was  to 
reduce  four  syllables  to  three  by  turning  the  occasional  form 
Atheldreda  into  Aldreda,  after  which  the  Norman  suffix  -ey 
was  substituted  for  -eda,  and  the  Latin  Aid  became  the 
Norman  Aud.  This  is  how  we  arrived  at  the  form  Audrey  or 
Awdrey,  which  may  be  found  in  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It, 
and  is  still  in  use. 

Neither  was  this  the  worst ;  for  an  annual  fair  was  held  at 
Ely  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  especially  noted  for 
the  sale  of  cheap  and  showy  necklaces,  called  "  St  Audrey 
laces,"  or  more  briefly,  "  tawdry  laces,"  which  are  alluded  to  in 
Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar  and  in  Shakespeare's  Winter's 
Tale^  This  is  how  we  came  by  the  adjective  tawdry,  to  denote 
that  which  is  cheap  and  showy;  and  it  shows  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  go  when  all  regard  for  the  original  form  of  a  name 
has  been  wholly  abandoned. 

St  iEthelthryth  had  two  sisters,  whose  names  have  been 
turned,  respectively,  into  Sexburga  and  Withburga ;  neither  of 
which  can  be  original,  because  (as  before  noted)  it  is  not 
possible  for  an  Old  English  feminine  name  to  end  in  -a;  of 
course  this  is  a  Latin  addition.  When  we  remove  it,  we  have 
Sexburg  and  Withburg.  Sexburg  occurs  in  Beda,  but  the 
suffix  -burg  is  more  usually  spelt  hurh,  and  survives  as  the 
modern  English  borough,  which  was  once  a  feminine  noun. 
Sex  is  a  variant  (perhaps  East  Anglian)  of  the  Mercian  sa3x, 

^  Drayton  simply  calls  them  "taudries,"  which  he  explains  to  mean  "a  kind 
of  necklace  worn  by  country  wenches  ";  Polyolbion,  song  ii,  1.  46. 
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Wessex  seaoo,  a  knife,  a  dagger,  or  a  short  sword.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  word,  because  the  corresponding  word  in  Latin,  viz. 
saxum,  commonly  means  "  a  stone,"  which  takes  us  back  to  the 
time  of  flint  implements.  Moreover,  the  Latin  saxum  is  a 
derivative  of  secare,  "  to  cut,"  so  that  the  true  sense  was  not 
merely  "  stone,"  but  "  sharp  stone  "  or  "  celt."  The  true  sense 
had  been  so  completely  lost  in  Latin,  that  saxum  could  be  used 
to  mean  a  large  rock ;  but  there  is  at  least  one  good  instance 
of  the  old  sense  in  a  well-known  line  in  the  first  iEneid — 
"lamque  faces  et  saxa  uolant,  furor  arma  ministrat";  where 
saxa  must  be  explained  to  mean  stones  employed  as  weapons. 
Or,  to  use  the  words  of  Dryden — 

"And  stones  and  brands  in  rattling  volleys  fly, 
And  all  the  rustic  arms  that  fury  can  supply." 

Withburg  is  a  perverted  form  of  Wihtburg  or  Wihtburh  ; 
the  h  should  precede  the  t.  In  modern  English,  the  guttural  h 
is  represented  by  gh,  and  luiht  is  the  modern  wight,  the  literal 
sense  being  "a  living  creature."  So  the  correct  names  of 
iEthelthryth's  sisters  were  Sexburh  and  Wihtburh.  Their 
father's  name  was  Anna,  which  has  escaped  corruption.  It  is 
all  right  as  it  stands,  because  -a  (as  already  noted)  was  a 
common  masculine  suffix,  though  it  could  not  be  used  as 
feminine. 

There  is  a  church  in  Shrewsbury  dedicated  to  St  Alkmund. 
The  k  is  Norman,  and  was  substituted  for  the  A.S.  guttural  h. 
It  corresponds  to  the  Mercian  Alhmund,  Wessex  Ealhmund. 
The  prefix  is  the  same  as  in  Alcuin,  and  has  already  been 
explained.    The  suffix  has  already  occurred  in  Eadmund. 

Another  old  saint — he  was  really  a  very  young  saint — was 
St  Kenelm.  The  name  is  mere  nonsense  as  it  stands.  The 
suffix  has  lost  an  h,  and  stands  for  helm,  meaning  "  a  helmet." 
The  prefix  occasions  a  little  difficulty,  because  the  words  cyne, 
meaning  "royal,"  and  cen,  meaning  "keen"  or  ''brave,"  are 
confused  even  by  English  writers ;  but  no  doubt  he  had  the 
same  prefix  as  his  father  Cenwulf,  i.e.  "  keen  (or  brave)  wolf," 
who  was  king  of  Mercia  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
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There  were  two  celebrated  ladies  whose  names  the  chroniclers 
turned  into  Editha,  and  whom  we  now  call  Edith.  One  was  a 
saint,  and  the  other  was  the  wife  of  king  Eadweard,  whom  we 
now  call  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  modern  Edith  is  preferable  to  Editha,  because  the  -a  is 
obviously  a  mere  Latin  addition.  The  old  form  of  Edith  could 
hardly  be  guessed  at.  We  might  guess  that  the  prefix  was 
Ead,  and  meant  "prosperity";  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
-ith  ?  Fortunately,  the  right  form  is  preserved  in  the  A.S. 
Chronicle,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  Eadgyth.  The  word  gyth  is 
not  recorded  as  a  separate  word,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  mere  derivative,  with  the  common  change  from  u  to  y, 
from  the  common  feminine  substantive  guth,  "war"  or  "battle"; 
and  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  a  mere  variant,  and  had  the 
same  gender  and  the  same  sense.  It  was  once  extremely 
common  as  a  suffix,  especially  in  early  times.  The  very  old 
Liber  Vitse  of  Durham  contains  no  less  than  twenty-two 
different  names  in  w^hich  -gyth  occurs  as  a  suffix ;  and  one  in 
which  it  occurs  as  a  prefix,  viz.  Gyth-helm,  i.e.  "  war-helmet." 
We  also  find  the  variant  Guth-helm  in  the  same  MS.,  with  the 
same  sense. 

The  word  gvJiSy  "  war,"  though  now  obsolete,  was  once  a  very 
common  word.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  Old  German  of 
the  continent,  it  took  the  form  gund,  and  was  not  uncommon 
as  a  component  of  proper  names.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have 
with  us  the  name  of  St  Radegund,  who  was  a  native  of 
Thuringia,  in  central  Germany.  She  became  queen  of  France 
by  marriage  with  Clotaire  I.,  the  son  of  Clovis,  and  she  founded, 
in  her  later  years,  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Poitiers, 
where  she  died  in  A.D.  587,  twenty-six  years  after  the  death  of 
her  husband.  Her  name  is  composed  of  the  Low-German  rdd^ 
"counsel,"  and  gund,  "war."  We  had  a  similar  name  in  Old 
English,  viz.  Rsedgyth,  composed  of  corresponding  elements. 
The  spelling  Rhadegund,  with  Rh,  is  merely  due  to  igno- 
rance. 

We  had  also  a  name  beginning  with  gu6,  "war,"  and  ending 
with  mund,  "  protection,"  which  is  still  famous.  There  was  once 
a  warrior  named  Guthmund,  who  founded  a  town  which  was 
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named  Guthmund-ceaster  after  him.  The  modern  form  of  it  is 
Godmanchester. 

I  here  add  a  note  as  to  the  Old  English  name  of  St  Chad. 
It  is  Beda  who  tells  us  that  his  name  was  Ceadda.  In  course 
of  time,  Ceadda  became  Chadda,  which  was  easily  reduced,  like 
many  other  names  and  words  that  were  once  dissyllabic,  to  a 
mere  monosyllable. 

The  wife  of  king  Cnut  is  sometimes  called  Elgiva.  This 
reminds  us  of  Godiva,  and  makes  us  suspect  that  the  final 
-giva  may  stand  for  -gifu.  Such  is  the  fact ;  the  old  spelling 
was  ^If-gifu,  compounded  of  celf,  "  an  elf,"  and  gifu,  "  a  gift." 

In  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  one  of  the  characters  is  Siward, 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  This  is  a  real  name,  but  it  had  been 
shortened  from  its  first  form.  The  full  form  was  Sigeward  or 
Sigeweard.  The  suffix  is  the  same  as  in  Ead-weard ;  and  the 
prefix,  when  expanded  to  sige,  was  once  not  only  a  real  word, 
but  an  extremely  common  one.  If  it  had  been  preserved  to 
the  present  day,  it  would  now  be  pronounced  precisely  like 
sigh,  though  the  sense  was  very  different.  The  old  sense  was 
"  victory,"  and  its  disappearance  from  the  language  can  be 
accounted  for  only  too  easily.  There  was  no  more  use  for  it 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  Normans  got  the  victory, 
and  denoted  it  by  a  Norman-French  name.  And  even  this 
word  has  its  interest,  as  it  is  not  derived  from  the  Parisian 
French  victoire,  but  from  the  older  Norman  victorie,  which  is 
much  nearer  to  the  original  Latin. 

The  same  prefix  occurs  in  Sigeberht,  king  of  the  East 
Angles,  who  is  yearly  honoured  in  our  Commemoration  of 
Benefactors.  We  are  instructed  to  take  notice  how  he  heads 
the  list.  "  And  here  first  we  must  record,  as  it  hath  been 
handed  down  by  our  early  historians,  the  foundation  of  a 
School  by  Sigebert  [a  misspelling  for  Sigeberht],  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  in  the  seventh  century." 

I  am  afraid  that  this  is  no  better  than  a  piece  of  bluff. 
Just  because  the  University  of  Oxford  claimed  to  have  been 
founded  by  king  iElfred,  a  fable  in  which  no  Oxford  man  now 
believes,  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  "go  one  better."  Alfred 
only  dates  from  the  ninth  century,  but  Sigeberht  from  the 
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former  part  of  the  seventh,  so  that  we  beat  them  easily  by  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  The  authority  for  Sigeberht's  school  is 
unimpeacliable,  viz.  Beda  himself;  so  it  is  worth  while  to  see 
what  his  account  is  like. 

You  will  find  it  at  the  beginning  of  book  iii.  ch.  18  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  History.  The  translation  by  Dr  Giles,  in  Bohn's 
Librar}^,  is  quite  correct,  so  that  the  English  version  will  serve 
our  turn.    And  here  it  is. 

"  At  this  time  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles,  after  the 
death  of  Earpwald,  the  successor  of  Redwald,  was  subject  to  his 
brother  Sigeber[h]t,  a  good  and  religious  man,  who  long  before 
had  been  baptised  in  France,  whilst  he  lived  in  banishment, 
flying  from  the  enmity  of  Redwald.  And  returning  home,  as 
soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  being  desirous  to  imitate  the 
good  institutions  which  he  had  seen  in  France,  he  set  up  a 
school  for  youth  to  he  instructed  in  literature,  and  was  assisted 
therein  by  Bishop  Felix,  who  came  to  him  from  Kent,  and  who 
furnished  him  with  masters  and  teachers  after  the  manner  of 
that  country."  For  the  last  word  I  would  substitute  "  county," 
as  being  clearer ;  the  original  has  "  iuxta  morem  Cantua- 
riorum." 

So  "  he  set  up  a  school  for  youth  " ;  and  Dr  Giles  adds  the 
dubious  note — "  Either  at  Seaham  or  Dunwich,  according  to 
later  writers^"  From  which  it  is  clear  that  the  school  was  set 
up  neither  in  Cambridge  nor  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  more 
likely  in  Suffolk.  As  for  bishop  Felix,  he  was  bishop  of  the 
East  Angles,  "  Orientalium  Anglorum  episcopus";  Beda,  iii.  20. 
And  I  suppose  that  he  gave  his  name  to  Felixstowe  on  the 
Suffolk  coast.  It  hardly  seems  to  be  playing  the  game  fairly, 
to  claim  Sigeberht  for  Cambridge.  If  Sigeberht's  school  was 
really  at  Dunwich,  it  is  possible  that  it  still  exists — at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  I  think  our  List  of  Benefactors  ought  to 
drop  him ;  or  failing  that,  should  spell  his  name  correctly. 

Another  English  saint  whom  I  should  like  to  mention  is 

1  This  seems  to  be  a  mere  guess.  Later  writers  assign  no  definite  place. 
William  of  Malmesbury  (Gesta  Pontific.  Anglorum,  lib.  ii,  §  74)  merely  says 
that  Felix  was  buried  at  Dunwich,  and  translated  to  "  Seham,"  i.e.  Soham, 
Cambs. 
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St  Swithin,  because  his  name  is  noticed  in  the  calendar  in  our 
prayer-books  and  is  familiar  to  us  all,  but  always  with  a  wrong 
spelling.  We  never  see  his  name  spelt  with  two  A's,  as  it 
should  be ;  not  to  mention  that  the  second  i  should  be  a  u. 
His  real  name  was  Swith-hun,  compounded,  as  usual,  of  intelli- 
gible elements.  The  word  swUh  means  "  strong " ;  and  one's 
right  hand  was  formerly  called  seo  swltlwe  hand,  lit.  "  the 
stronger  hand."  The  word  hun  is  supposed  to  mean  "  a  cub," 
or  "a  whelp."  It  is  not  used  by  itself,  but  is  common  in  com- 
pounds, as  in  Hunstanes  tun,  or  the  town  of  Hunstan ;  now 
spelt  Hunstanton,  but  shortened  in  pronunciation  to  Huns'ton. 
Some  years  ago,  Professor  Earle  printed  some  fragments  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  life  of  St  Swithhun,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote 
a  most  interesting  discussion  of  the  legends  connected  with 
him.  I  have  myself  since  printed  the  complete  Anglo-Saxon 
life  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
say  that  neither  in  this  life,  nor  in  the  thirteenth-century 
metrical  life  of  him  found  in  MS.  Laud  463,  nor  in  the  life  of 
him  in  Caxton's  Golden  Legend,  is  there  the  faintest  allusion 
to  any  connexion  betw^een  him  and  rainy  weather.  The  story 
is  little  older  than  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson  (who  alludes  to  it) 
and  is  given  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  without  any  refer- 
ence or  authority.  It  was  pretended  that  the  saint,  who  was 
originally  buried,  at  his  own  request,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Old  Minster  at  Winchester,  objected  so  strongly  to  the  removal 
of  his  body  to  the  New  Minster  that  he  caused  rain  to  fall  on 
the  day  of  his  translation  and  for  forty  days  after.  That  this  is 
a  purely  wanton  fabrication,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  object  to  translation  at  all,  but  himself  suggested  it.  The 
Middle-English  legend  expressly  says  : — 

"  This  holy  man  seint  Swithin  shewed  bi  toknynge 
That  men  shold  of  [//-om]  thilk  place  in  hey  stede  him  bringe." 

St  Swithhun  ;  ed.  Earle,  p.  79. 

And  the  day  of  his  translation  is  distinctly  recorded  as  having 
been  so  fine  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about  using  lighted 
tapers  in  the  open  air : — 

"Tho  the  day  was  y-come,  to  the  mynstre  thei  gonne  wende, 
I-reuested  fair  y-now,  with  gret  deuocion  ; 
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with  tapors  y-tend  {lighted]  and  cros,  with  fair  procession ; 
To  tho  tombc  thei  went  sono,  ther  that  holy  body  lay, 
as  it  fel  in  moneth  of  July,  the  fifteneth  day." 

The  fact  is  simply  that  the  story  is  not  a  native  one,  but  was 
borrowed  from  France.  The  French  had  a  proverb  about  the 
day  of  St  M^dard  (June  8)  to  this  effect : — 

"  S'il  pleut  le  jour  de  saint  M^dard, 
11  pleut  quarante  jours  plus  tard "  ; 

and  a  like  proverb  about  June  19,  viz. : — 

"  S'il  pleut  le  jour  de  saint  Gervais  et  de  saint  Protais, 
II  pleut  quarante  jours  apres." 

See  Earle's  edition  of  St  Swithhun,  p.  53. 

Some  ingenious  person,  in  transferring  the  story  from  France  to 
England,  made  an  allowance  for  the  difference  in  climate  by 
altering  June  19  to  July  15.  Whether  the  proverb  became  by 
that  means  any  more  credible  than  before,  is  a  problem  which 
I  am  content  to  leave  to  the  compilers  of  meteorological  tables. 

I  conclude  with  the  mention  of  one  more  female  saint  who, 
though  not  connected  with  Cambridge,  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Oxford,  where  she  is  duly  honoured  by  the  name  of  St  Fride- 
swide.  Of  course  the  name  is  incorrect  in  both  portions  of  it, 
as  neither  Fride-  nor  -swide  makes  any  sense.  Fride-  is  a 
Norman  perversion  of  the  A.S.  Frithu,  meaning  "peace,"  and 
-swide  is  a  similar  perversion  of  the  A.S.  swUh,  meaning 
"  strong " ;  from  which  it  follows  that  her  real  name  was 
Frithuswith ;  and  it  is  worth  notice  that  she  died  in  the  eighth 
century,  or  at  least  three  centuries  before  the  A.S.  th  was 
degraded  into  a  Norman  d.  Hence  she  would  hardly  have 
recognised  who  was  meant  by  Frideswide ;  or  if  she  had  done 
so,  would  have  condemned  it  as  barbarous. 
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Monday,  16  November  1908. 

Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

W.  H.  St  John  Hope,  M.A.,  made  a  communication 

On  the  Loss  of  King  John's  Baggage  in  the 
Well-Stream  in  October  1216. 


Monday,  23  November  1908. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Ridgeway,  F.B.A.,  delivered  a  lecture  which  was 
ilkistrated  by  lantern  slides  and  metal  specimens 

On  the  Origin  of  the  Turkish  Crescent. 
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Monday,  30  November  1908. 
Dr.  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

F.  Bligh  Bond,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  the  following  paper,  which 
was  profusely  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  original  drawings, 

On  the  Screens  of  Cambridgeshire. 
Part  II. 

The  present  article  is  supplementary  to  that  which  appeared 
in  the  last  number  of  these  proceedings,  and  will  offer  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  several  examples  of  screenvvork  remaining 
in  the  county,  with  an  annotated  list  of  the  screens  still 
surviving,  and  those  which  are  recorded  as  standing  in  the  last 
century. 

There  appear  to  be  in  all  approximately  sixty  examples  of 
ecclesiastical  screen  work  still  preserved,  but  of  these  a  large 
number  are  more  or  less  fragmentary,  and  in  some  cases  only  a 
few  of  the  dado  panels  or  tracery  heads  of  the  lights  are  left  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  original  work.  It  is  sad  to  think 
how  much  has  disappeared  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  one  could  wish  that  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  Camden  Society  in  its  early  days  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  was  then  shewn  could  have  been  maintained 
in  later  years.  It  is  to  be  feared  however  that  for  a  long  time 
past  the  interest  in  these  beautiful  works  has  slumbered,  and 
acts  of  vandalism  on  the  part  of  local  clergy  or  churchwardens 
have  been  possible,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  had  an 
adequate  degree  of  interest  or  watchfulness  been  maintained  by 
the  antiquaries  in  the  county.    The  list  of  screens  which  have 
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disappeared  since  the  middle  of"  the  nineteenth  century  is  a 
considerable  one  and  includes  the  following  examples  : 

Cambridge,  St  Andrew-the-Less, 

„         St  Clement  (Post-Reformation). 
„         St  Michael. 

Chesterton  (removed). 

Haddenham  „ 

Hardwick  (Post-Reformation). 

Haslingfield. 

Hauxton. 

Isleham  (Post-Reformation). 

Kirtling. 

Leverington. 

Littleport. 

Lolworth  (removed). 

Oakington. 

Orwell. 

Outwell. 

Sawston. 

Shelford,  Little  (mural  screen). 

West  Wickham  (removed  and  part  destroyed). 

Of  the  foregoing  those  marked  (removed)  have  been  pre- 
served, but  the  rest  it  is  feared  have  entirely  disappeared. 
With  regard  to  the  screen  at  Outwell,  this  was  a  fine  work  and 
standing  at  a  recent  date,  but  I  am  definitely  informed  by  the 
Vicar  that  no  trace  of  it  is  left. 

There  are  also  three  or  four  screens  not  mentioned  above  of 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  information  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  list  I  give  of  screens  destroyed  during  the 
nineteenth  century  may  require  to  be  enlarged. 

Date  and  Style  of  Cambridge  Screens. 

The  earliest  screen  remaining  in  the  county  is  the  north 
parclose  at  WiUingham,  which  is  of  the  earliest  curvilinear 
type.  The  remains  of  the  rood-screen  at  Wentworth  indicate 
a  date  not  much  later  (fig.  10).    A  third  screen  of  early  date  is 
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the  rood-screen  at  Guilden  Morden  which  cannot  be  much  later 
than  1350.    These  works  all  shew  slender  turned  shafts  in  lieu 


^  A 


Guilden  Morden 
Fig.  1. 

C.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIII.  3 
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of  iTioiildcd  mullions  to  the  tracery  lights,  and  in  this  feature 
we  have  a  very  sure  indication  of  an  early  date.  The  majority 
of  the  remaining  examples  seem  a  good  deal  later. 

We  next  have  a  variety  of  screenwork  exhibiting  tracery  of 
late  Decorated  type  within  a  rectangular  framework  as  found  in 
the  rood-screen  at  Chatteris  (fig.  1)  and  in  the  tower-screen 
at  Guilden  Morden  (fig.  1).  Here  we  have  the  arched  head 
within  a  rectangle.    This  screen  may  be  ascribed  to  a  date  late 


Chippenham 
Fig.  2  a. 

in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  may  also  be  that  of  Bassingbourne, 
which  has  distinctly  Decorated  tracery,  but  is  constructed  for 
vaulting.    Next  we  have  to  consider  a  number  of  screens 
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exhibiting  an  early  variety  of  Perpendicular  design  in  their 
tracery,  those  of  Doddington  (fig.  5)  and  Stretham  (fig.  9)  being 
examples  of  this.  The  Perpendicular  style  was  in  vogue  in 
certain  districts  b}^  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  choir  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  had  been  altered  and  was  a 
work  of  great  repute  in  the  architectural  world  of  that  period. 
In  these  screens  we  find  the  Perpendicular  tracery  co-existing 
with  some  marks  of  early  date,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 


Wilburton 
Fig.  2  h. 


suppose  that  screen  work  of  the  Stretham  or  Doddington  type 
need  be  any  later  in  date  than  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  although  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  variety  of  design 

3—2 
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would  have  held  the  field  for  quite  half  a  century,  and  the  date 
which  has  been  given  for  the  Stretham  screen  (1440)  is  there- 
fore quite  a  reasonable  one.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings 
some  of  the  heads  are  set  in  a  rectangular  framework  to  take 
a  plain  coved  head,  whilst  others,  like  Chippenham  and  Wil- 
burton  (fig.  2),  are  designed  for  vaulting.  The  detail  of  the 
carved  enrichment  varies  in  each  case  and  some  is  extremely 
good.  At  Wilburton  the  feathered  cuspings  are  duplicated  as 
they  are  in  some  of  the  finest  Norfolk  work ;  both  here  and  at 
Stretham  the  crocketing  is  extremely  good  and  shews  much 
variety.  This  pattern  of  screenwork  may  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  or  dominant  type  in  the  county. 

Another  class  of  design  is  shewn  in  the  screens  at  Soham, 
Comberton,  and  Bourne,  in  which  the  principal  openings  have 
a  different  proportion,  being  wider  and  shorter,  and  are  sub- 
divided with  tracery  mullions,  a  notable  feature  being  the 
heavy  ogee  canopy  which  spans  each  opening,  adding  great 
richness  to  the  tracery  above  and  below.  The  screen  at  Soham 
appears  earlier  than  the  other  two  mentioned,  and  the  tracery 
is  not  so  severely  Perpendicular. 

The  screens  at  Bassingbourne  and  Cheveley  are  difficult  to 
class,  as  they  have  features  quite  unlike  any  other  screens 
remaining,  their  date  is  probably  late  fourteenth  century.  The 
screen  at  Melbourne  is  also  quite  unique  in  design,  but  it  has 
heavy  canopies  in  the  tracery  heads  which  recall  in  some 
measure  the  design  of  the  Bourne  and  Comberton  screens. 
Balsham  is  another  screen  with  Perpendicular  tracery  of  a 
peculiar  pattern  ;  the  date  of  the  work  is  said  to  be  1401,  but  a  ^ 
comparison  of  the  design  with  that  of  some  of  the  screens  of  , 
the  Stretham  class  gives  rise  to  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  i 
work  is  not  later  in  date,  as  it  is  so  much  more  formal  in  design 
and  mechanical  in  detail.    A  simple  type  of  Perpendicular 
work  is  seen  in  the  screens  at  Over,  Teversham,  and  Stow-cum-  I 
Quy;  these  are  probably  early  fifteenth  century,  but  their  j 
design  does  not  call  for  much  remark.    Some  of  the  later  ^ 
screens  are  very  simple  in  design,  such  as  those  at  Pampisford, 
St   Botolph  (Cambridge),  and  Litlington,  all  probably  late    i  | 
fifteenth  century  work.    It  is  unfortunate  that  in  nearly  every  j 
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case  the  carved  enrichments  of  the  cornices  are  missing,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  iconoclasm  of  the  Puritans  was 
responsible  for  this ;  the  destruction  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
screens  in  their  day  was  no  doubt  far  more  complete  in  this 
part  of  the  country  than  in  the  more  favoured  districts  of  the 
west  and  south-west  of  England. 

Painted  Screens.  Traces  of  painted  figure  panels  are  rare 
in  the  county,  but  from  the  large  amount  of  ancient  colour  still 
remaining  on  many  of  the  screens  it  would  appear  that  they 
were  very  generally  painted  and  relieved  with  gilding,  the 
panels  being  diapered  with  various  simple  patterns.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  screens  on  which  ancient  colour  is  either 
retained  or  known  to  have  existed : 


Balsham. 

Horningsey. 

Barton. 

Horseheath. 

Bourne. 

Ickleton. 

Caldecote. 

Kennett. 

Cambridge,  St  Andrew-the-Less. 

Oakington. 

Holy  Trinity. 

Outwell. 

Cherry-Hinton. 

Shelford,  Great. 

Cheveley. 

Soham. 

Comberton. 

Teversham. 

Coton. 

Trumpington. 

Foxton. 

Whittlesea. 

Fulbourne. 

Willingham. 

Guilden  Morden. 

There  are  some  remains  of  figure  panels  at  Guilden  Morden 
and  one  or  two  of  those  formerly  at  Fulbourne  are  preserved. 

Apertm^es  in  Screens.  The  lower  panels  of  the  rood-screens 
and  parclose-screens  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  often 
found  to  be  perforated  with  small  openings  capable  of  being 
used  either  as  squints  or,  as  would  appear  in  some  cases,  for 
confessional  purposes.  These  are  sometimes  quite  roughly- 
pierced  in  the  panels,  and  at  other  times  are  more  regularly 
placed  and  appear  to  form  part  of  the  design.  There  are 
specimens  of  the  former  kind  at  Guilden  Morden,  and  some 
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varieties  of  the  latter  sort  are  preserved  in  this  county.  At 
Bassingbourne,  the  two  comparts  of  the  dado  immediately 
north  and  south  of  the  central  opening  are  entirely  pierced, 
and  in  the  screen  at  Over  the  whole  series  of  lower  panels 
are  open  as  they  are  at  Parham,  Suffolk,  and  a  few  other  j 
places,  but  this  is  a  rare  type.  I 
Another  arrangement  which  is  found  in  the  county  is  that  j 
of  the  double  dado  rail  containing  openings  in  the  form  of  a 
continuous  series  of  quatrefoils.    We  have  these  at  Foxton, 
Pampisford,  and  Cherry-Hinton.    The  object  of  this  design  \ 
seems  to  be  to  make  it  possible  for  persons  kneeling  at  the  j 
screen  to  see  through  without  bringing  the  dado  so  low  as  to  \ 
destroy  the  good  proportion  of  the  screen  itself.  \ 

Restorations  and  Modern  Screens.    A  few  words  must  be  j 
said  on  the  subject  of  modern  work  in  this  county.    It  is  { 
gratifying  to  find  that  in  one  important  respect  the  work  of  the 
Camden  Society  has  left  its  mark;  this  is  in  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  chancels.    In  quite  a  large  number  of  \ 
cases,  as  compared  with  other  counties,  the  chancel  stalls  are 
found  in  good  order,  properly  arranged  according  to  the  ancient 
custom,  and  returned  at  the  west  end  against  the  screen.  A 
fair  number  of  ancient  stalls  have  been  retained :  the  best  are  | 
to  be  found  at  Balsham  and  Burwell,  and  in  other  cases  good  j 
modern  work  has  been  supplied.  I 

A  few  of  the  high  screens  have  also  received  careful  atten-  | 
tion,  and  one  or  two  satisfactory  restorations  have  been  made  ;  | 
one  of  the  most  complete  being  that  at  Wilburton,  where  the  l 
vaulting,  cornices,  and  crestings  have  been  very  satisfactorily  \ 
restored.    At  Willingham  the  restoration  of  all  three  screens  j 
has  been  carried  out  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner,  but  here  j 
the  rood-screen  is  still  imperfect  being  minus  its  canopy  and  I 
cornices.    Various  restorations  of  the  same  sort  have  been  j 
made  at  Stretham,  Gamlingay,  Burwell,  and  other  places,  but 
the  effect  of  repairing  the  heads  of  arcaded  screens  with  flat 
spandrels  instead  of  vaulting,  as  at  Gamlingay,  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.    At  Foxton  the  reconstruction  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  screen  is  by  no  means  happy,  and  no  attempt  seems  to 
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have  been  made  to  reproduce  the  character  of  old  screenwork, 
vide  the  row  of  skeleton  arches  which  rise  above  a  horizontal 
member  in  the  head  of  this  design. 

There  are  several  screens  which  have  been  erected  entirely 
anew  within  recent  years  and  some  of  these  are  of  fairly  good 
character  though  they  all  seem  wanting  in  that  feature  which 
is  most  necessary  for  good  effect,  namely  a  sufficiency  of  solid 
material  in  the  framework  and  a  want  of  subordination  in  the 
tracery.  In  the  old  work  the  tracery  heads  as  compared  with 
the  main  framings  are  light  and  delicate,  in  the  new  both 
tracery  and  framework  are  very  much  alike  in  thickness  and 
section,  and  this  fault  destroys  the  appearance  of  strength  and 
refinement.  One  of  the  best  modern  works  is  the  screen  at 
Coveney,  the  work  of  the  Vicar,  who  was  himself  trained  as  an 
architect  in  his  earlier  days.  Here  it  need  hardly  be  said  no 
such  blunder  has  been  committed.  The  reconstructed  screen 
at  Burwell  is  also  to  be  commended  in  this  respect.  Another 
excellent  work  is  the  new  rood-screen  and  traceried  rood-loft  at 
Swaffham  Prior.  This,  with  its  rood  and  images  of  excellent 
design,  is  amongst  the  most  satisfactory  specimens  we  have  of 
modern  screenwork.  The  restoration  of  rood  and  statuary  over 
our  screens,  and  the  provision  of  lofts  for  that  purpose,  are 
matters  about  the  desirability  of  which  churchmen  would 
scarcely  agree,  but  as  the  principal  use  of  the  loft  over  the 
chancel  screen,  both  before  and  after  the  Reformation,  was  that 
of  a  musicians  or  singers  gallery,  the  reconstruction  of  the  lofts 
may  be  considered  with  this  object  in  view ;  and  occasionally 
there  may  be  great  advantage  in  the  removal  of  the  organ  from 
the  floor  of  the  church  to  a  position  above  the  screen.  These 
instruments,  which  are  frequently  much  larger  than  they  need 
be,  are  too  often  permitted  to  block  the  end  of  an  aisle,  or  side 
chapel,  where  they  are  both  unsightly  and  obstructive.  Over 
the  screen  both  objections  may  be  neutralised.  At  St  Ives, 
Hunts,  the  organ,  which  is  a  large  and  handsome  instrument, 
has  been  placed  with  excellent  effect  over  a  fine  modern  rood- 
screen.  At  Coton  this  ancient  custom  has  also  been  revived, 
and  when  the  reconstruction  of  the  loft,  with  its  traceried 
front,  has  been  achieved,  will  form  a  most  agreeable  feature  in 
the  church. 
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List  of  Screens  surviving  or  recorded  in  Churches 
OF  Cambridgeshire. 

Balsham.  The  rood-screen  remains  in  a  singularly  perfect 
state,  and  retains  its  canopy  and  cornices  on  both  sides.  Only 
the  balcony  fronts  of  the  loft  are  missing.  The  stairs  to  the 
loft  are  on  the  south  side,  the  upper  door  appearing  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  just  eastward  of  the  arch.  The  width 
of  the  rood-loft  floor  is  six  feet,  outside  measurement. 

The  screen  is  of  Perpendicular  design,  rather  peculiar  in 
detail,  and  is  said  to  date  from  1401.  The  tracery  heads  of  the 
fenestrations  are  curious  and  are  so  arranged  that  a  part  only  is 
visible  from  the  west  side.  The  canopy  on  the  west  is  conoidal, 
and  follows  the  curve  of  the  arched  tracery  heads.  On  the  east 
it  is  continuous  (ovo-cylindrical  or  barrel-form)  springing  from 
a  level  horizontal  line  {see  illustrations  in  Summer  term 
section)^  and  the  tracery  is  ingeniously  arranged  to  harmonise 
with  this  arrangement,  the  spandrels  being  visible  from  the 
east  but  not  from  the  west. 

The  vaulting  on  the  west  side  is  enriched  with  diagonal 
ribs,  and  is  carried  out  beyond  the  intersection  of  the  conoids 
or  fans,  as  a  continuous  flat  rising  as  it  comes  outwards. 

The  lower  panels  of  the  screen  are  traceried,  but  are  not 
remarkable  in  design. 

The  whole  screen  is  richly  painted,  and  the  colours,  which 
were  renewed  about  50  years  ago,  are  believed  to  represent  the 
old  ones. 

There  are  a  magnificent  series  of  ancient  stalls  in  the 
chancel,  returned  on  both  sides  against  the  screen.  They 
retain  their  subsellae  with  carved  misereres,  twenty-six  in 
number — i.e.  ten  on  each  side  and  three  on  each  return.  The 
stall  backs  are  richly  carved  and  specially  worthy  of  note. 

Ecclesiologist,  xxi.  p.  173 :  Camden  Society's  Hints  to  Church  Builders, 
1842;  Dr  J.  C.  Cox,  F.S.A.,  in  Church  Times,  Feb. -Mar.  1907. 

Barrington,  All  Saints.  This  church  has  lost  its  screen- 
work,  but  the  rood-loft  stairs  and  doorway  are  retained  on  the 
south  side  of  the  archway. 
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On  the  north  is  a  Jacobean  pulpit  with  low  tester,  of  fair 
character,  with  arabesque  detail. 

The  bench  ends  are  very  fine  and  may  offer  some  indication 
of  the  class  of  work  in  the  screen  now  gone.  They  shew  sunk 
panels  with  a  double  feathered  trefoiled  head,  having  foliated 
cusps  and  carved  foliated  spandrel  pieces. 

Ecclesiologist,  i.  pp.  58,  59 :  Camden  Soc.  Ecc.  Guide,  1844. 

Barton.  The  screen  is  of  a  very  fine  type  of  early  Per- 
pendicular work,  probably  dating  from  about  1380,  associated 
with  some  churches  of  East  Anglia. 

Parallel  designs  may  be  found  in  Suffolk  or  Essex. 

It  is  of  five  divisions,  the  framework  being  rectangular  in 
the  heads.  The  lights  are  headed  by  enriched  canopy-work, 
crocketed  on  the  backs,  above  which  appears  some  excellent 
tracery  of  the  earlier  Perpendicular  type.  Shields  appear  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  ogee  canopies,  and  there  is  much  interest- 
ing detail  in  the  door-head ;  upon  the  shields  appear  the  arms 
of  De  Lisle,  De  Greville,  De  Vere,  De  Clare,  Arundel,  and  See 
of  Ely. 

The  screen  retains  considerable  traces  of  old  colour.  The 
ground-work  of  the  lower  panels  is  alternately  red  and  green. 
The  southern  half  has  been  renewed.  The  tracery  of  the  lower 
panels  is  like  that  of  Comberton  with  three  little  archlets  over 
a  wide  cinq-foiled  arch. 

This  church  dates  from  c.  1340,  and  is  one  of  that  type 
which  presents  a  wide  wall  space  on  the  east  wall  of  nave,  on 
both  sides  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  here  were  formerly  altars,  as 
at  Ean worth,  in  Norfolk.  It  is  lofty  and  aisleless,  like  many  of 
the  East  Anglian  churches  of  this  type. 

The  pulpit  is  a  fine  work  of  1635,  with  carved  tester  having 
boldly  designed  pendants  at  the  angles. 

Camden  Soc.  Guide,  1844,  p.  22 :  Camden  Soc.  Hints  to  Church  Builders : 
Brandon's  Analysis  of  Gothic  Ornament  (plate). 

Bassingbourne.  This  fine  church  contains  a  rood-screen  of 
singular  appearance.  It  has  seven  main  divisions.  The  tracery 
has  been  described  as  Perpendicular,  but  if  so,  it  is  very  early 
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in  the  style,  and  it  contains  features  suggestive  of  fourteenth 
century  design  and  workmanship.  The  date  1370  seems  a 
probable  one.  It  is  strangely  irregular  in  execution,  and  parts 
are  very  unsymmetrical.  The  lights  are  arcaded,  as  for  a 
vaulted  canopy,  and  each  compartment  is  subdivided  by  a 
central  mullion  running  into  the  head.  All  is  solid  over  the 
tracery  fork  so  that  two  smaller  arched  lights  are  formed  in 
each  compartment  (fig.  3). 


Fig.  3. 


This  arrangement  is  most  unusual.  A  special  feature  in 
this  screen  is  found  in  the  pierced  panels  of  the  dado,  on  north 
and  south  of  the  central  opening — the  perforations  are  confined 
to  the  spaces  immediately  adjoining  the  latter.    The  central 
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door-head  has  a  large  ogee  of  many  mouldings,  with  elaborate 
tracery  above. 

All  the  vaulting  and  cornices  are  missing,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  a  modern  finish  of  flat  spandrels  and  heavy,  rather 
coarse,  cornice  work.  The  whole  screen  is  painted  brown,  and 
its  appearance  is  much  spoilt  by  this  and  the  vandalism  which 
has  left  such  painful  marks  upon  it. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  deep  rood-loft  west  of  this 
screen,  with  perhaps  another  screen  in  front  of  it.  The  nave 
arcade  starts  about  ten  feet  westward  of  the  chancel  arch  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  leaving  a  blank  space  of  walling 
before  the  screen  suggestive  of  room  for  chantry  altars. 

There  are  rood-loft  windows  above,  on  both  sides,  and  a 
stairway  on  the  north  of  the  chancel  arch. 

The  church  contains  a  stone  reredos  of  fourteenth  century 
date,  and  many  other  features  of  interest. 
Camden  Soc.  Hints  to  Church  Builders. 

Bottisham,  Holy  Trinity.  (1)  The  chancel  screen  is  of  stone, 
and  consists  of  three  arched  openings  of  equal  height,  with 
plain  heads,  enclosed  by  sunk  stone  spandrels,  pierced  by  single 
quatrefoils. 

The  top  of  the  screen  has  been  altered  by  the  removal  of 
the  original  superstructure  or  parapet  which  was  found  to  be 
much  dilapidated  in  1839.  A  new  parapet  was  designed  by 
Rickman,  but  on  the  score  of  economy  this  design  was  rejected, 
and  the  moulded  wooden  bressummer,  which  had  originally 
surmounted  a  wood  screen  which  once  traversed  the  church  at 
a  point  to  the  westward  of  the  stone  screen,  was  fixed  down 
upon  the  top  of  the  stone  screen,  and  the  whole  whitewashed  over. 

The  existence  of  this  beam  and  the  evidence  of  a  former 
screen  to  the  westward  imply  that  a  rood-loft  once  stood  here ; 
but  at  the  present  time  nothing  is  left  to  indicate  its  presence. 

The  authenticity  of  the  two  little  arcaded  breast- walls 
which  fill  the  lower  parts  of  the  lateral  openings,  is  doubtful. 
Possibly  there  were  originally  solid  sections  of  walling  here  for 
altar-backs,  or  else  these  three  arches  were  all  open  to  the  floor 
like  those  of  Bardfield  or  Stebbing  (Essex). 
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Mr  Hailstone  thinks  that  the  stone  screen  may  have  been 
erected  by  Wm.  Allington,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  altar-tomb  with  its  stone  canopy  was  once  a  feature  of 
this  church. 

(2)  The  eastern  extremities  of  both  aisles  are  now  enclosed 
by  wooden  screens.  These  are  of  good  design,  with  tracery  of 
curvilinear  type,  and  probably  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 


Fig.  4  a. 

They  have  been  in  their  present  position  since  1839,  before 
which  time  they  had  been  placed  in  a  straight  line  across  the 
church. 

As  they  are  so  much  lower  than  the  stone  screen,  it  seems 
improbable  that  any  part  of  them  could  ever  have  formed  the 
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westward  support  of  the  rood-loft.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  they  were  originally  chantry  enclosures  embracing  the 
entire  eastern  bay  of  each  aisle,  just  as  we  see  them  in  so  many 
other  churches  (Foxton,  Willingham,  Snailwell,  etc.).  They 
have  been  a  good  deal  mutilated  by  shortening,  to  accommodate 
them  to  their  present  position. 

Ecclesiologist^  xxi.  p.  172:  Camden  Soc.  Guide  (1844),  p.  47:  Francis 
Bond,  Screens  and  Galleries,  pp.  8,  24,  25  (illustration) :  F.  Bligh  Bond  and 
Dom  Bede  Camm,  Roodscreens  and  Roodlofts,  pp.  42,  44  (illustration), 
55  (comparative  diagram.  No.  5) :  History  of  Bottisham,  E.  Hailstone 
(published  by  Cam.  Ant.  Soc),  pp.  20,  21,  34,  36,  37,  and  Supplement,  p.  11. 


Soham 
Fig.  4  6. 

Bourne.  The  rood-screen  is  of  very  good  early  fifteenth 
century  type,  with  tracery  heads  almost  exactly  like  those  at 
Comberton,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  the  parclose  at  Soham. 
(See  figs.  4  a  and  6.) 
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Ifc  was  originally  also  a  screen  of  three  divisions,  as  those 
are,  but  has  undergone  extensive  alteration  to  adapt  it  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  new  chancel  arch,  which  is  some  feet  wider 
than  the  ancient  one. 

Like  the  screens  at  Comberton  and  Soham,  it  was  also 
originally  painted,  but  now  no  trace  of  colour  or  gold  remain. 
Two  additional  bays  have  been  added  to  the  screen,  one  at  each 
end,  to  make  out  the  desired  extra  width,  and  these,  though 
similar  in  design  to  the  old,  are  narrower. 

The  dado-rail  is  unusually  low,  and  the  lights  are  corre- 
spondingly elongated.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  Comberton 
screen,  which  has  shorter  openings.  The  door-head  is  well 
designed,  with  tracery  both  over  and  under  the  foliated  canopy. 
This  is  different  from  Comberton.  There  is  some  good  stall- 
work  in  the  chancel,  with  curious  poppyheads,  one  of  which 
bears  a  lettered  inscription,  with  the  date  1537.  This  is  pro- 
bably an  importation  from  a  larger  church — the  initials  make 
it  probable  that  the  stall  may  have  come  from  Barnwell  Priory. 

The  bench-ends  exhibit  the  same  design  as  those  of 
Comberton  and  this  fact  lends  colour  to  the  supposition  that 
the  work  in  both  churches  is  contemporary,  and  designed  and 
executed  by  the  same  hands. 

S.  Kensington  List  of  Painted  Screens,  p.  303. 

Burwell.  There  are  remains  of  the  rood-screen,  which  dates 
from  1464.  Nothing  of  the  original  work  is  now  visible  except 
the  lower  panels  which  contain  good  tracery  heads.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  part  was  reconstructed  about  30  years  ago,  and 
may  very  probably  offer  a  fair  representation  of  its  former 
character,  since  the  work  is  extremely  careful,  and  refined,  and 
the  whole  effect  excellent — though  a  little  deficient  in  the 
depth  of  the  cornices  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  Cambridge- 
shire screens.  The  rood-loft  door  is  on  the  N.  side  of  chancel 
arch,  about  16  feet  from  floor. 

Stalls.  The  stall-work  in  the  chancel  is  excellent,  and 
contains  numerous  old  panels  in  the  stalls  themselves  as  well 
as  in  the  backs.  Misereres,  among  the  finest  in  the  county,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Camden  Society's  Ecclesiological  Guide,  in 
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1844.  The  chancel  is  a  fine  one,  and  the  appearance  of  its 
fittings  most  dignified  and  appropriate  to  the  stately  character 
of  the  church.  There  is  a  good  modern  oak  pulpit,  and  tower 
and  vestry  screens  recently  fitted  in  the  west  end  of  church. 

Galdecote,  St  Michael.  The  rood-screen,  of  simple  and  good 
design,  is  described  as  standing  perfect  in  1844,  and  then 
bearing  traces  of  colour. 

Paley,  Eccles.  Guide  to  Churches  around  Cambridge,  p.  17  :  >S'.  Kensington 
List  of  Painted  Screens,  p.  51 :  Camden  Society's  Guide,  1844. 

Cambridge,  St  Andrew-the-Less  (Barnwell  Church).  The 
rood-screen,  which  bore  traces  of  ancient  colour,  is  now  removed. 
A  small  fragment  of  its  tracery  is  preserved  in  the  University 
Museum  of  Antiquities. 

*S'.  Kensington  List,  p.  52. 

Cambridge,  St  Botolph.  The  rood-screen  is  of  plain  oak,  in 
good  order,  but  much  restored.  It  was  formerly  described  as 
of  four  lights  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  (Camden  Society), 
but  now  shews  three  only.  The  tracery  is  of  fairly  good 
fifteenth  century  character,  with  a  row  of  small  arched  lights 
over  a  large  foliated  arch,  as  at  Cherry- Hi n ton.  This  tracery 
is  original  but  the  cornice  is  new,  and  there  is  a  fairly  good 
rood,  but  without  figure.  The  lower  panels  of  the  screen  are 
decorated  with  modern  paintings  of  angels. 

Atkinson  and  Clark's  Cambridge,  p.  136 :  Camden  Society's  Hints  to 
Chwrch  Builders. 

Cambridge,  St  Benedict.  There  are  traces  of  a  former  mural 
screen,  or  screen  wall  with  central  archway,  and  hagioscopes, 
apparently  of  thirteenth  century  date,  removed  to  make  room 
for  a  wider  chancel  arch. 

They  shew  traces  of  colour  decoration.  It  is  probable  that 
there  were  side  altars  here,  and  the  archways  over  may  have 
been  simply  recesses,  as  at  Hauxton  and  elsewhere  in  the 
county. 

Atkinson  and  Clark's  Cambridge,  p.  133. 
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Cambridge,  St  Clement.  The  chancel  was  formerly  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of  Corinthian  design. 

Atkinson  and  Clark's  Cambridge,  p.  138. 

Cambridge,  St  Giles.  The  chancel  arch  was  narrow,  with 
lateral  openings,  of  eleventh  century  date,  and  is  rebuilt  in  the 
new  church. 

There  are  holes  visible  in  the  stonework  of  the  arch,  for  the 
reception  of  the  rood-beam,  and  there  are  traces  of  the  partition 
or  tympanum  which  filled  the  arch  above  it.  The  opening  on 
N.  side  is  a  two-light  Perpendicular  fenestration  with  trefoiled 
heads.  The  original  form  of  that  on  the  south  is  not  known. 
Atkinson  and  Clark's  Cambridge,  pp.  142,  144. 

Cambridge,  St  Mary-the-Great.  The  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  rood-loft  in  1522-3  is  preserved,  and  it  is  cited 
in  Atkinson  and  Clark's  Cambridge  described  and  illustrated, 
where  an  excellent  description  is  given  of  its  probable  appear- 
ance (pp.  148-9). 

The  screen  was  destroyed,  it  is  believed  in  the  Elizabethan 
era,  and  its  place  taken  by  another,  erected  in  1640.  This 
screen,  together  with  the  old  stalls,  was  removed  shortly  after 
1735  {ibid.  p.  150). 

Cambridge,  St  Mary -the- Less.  The  rood-screen,  which  was 
a  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  disappeared,  but  its  doors 
exist  in  a  mutilated  form.  The  screen  stood  between  the  third 
and  fourth  bays  of  the  nave.  It  is  believed  that  two  altars 
were  placed  against  it  in  1443,  that  on  the  north  being  in 
honour  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  and  that  on  the  south  of  St  John 
the  Evangelist.  The  screen  was  described  by  Cole  in  1743  as 
a  neat  screen  running  right  across  the  church  and  forming  the 
division  between  nave  and  chancel,  the  Royal  Arms  being 
suspended  over  the  screen  doors. 
Atkinson  and  Clark's  Cambridge,  p.  156. 

Cambridge,  St  Michael.  Prior  to  the  fire  of  1849  an  elegant 
oak  screen  separated  the  nave  from  the  chancel. 

Atkinson  and  Clark's  Cambridge,  p.  162. 
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Cambridge,  Holy  Trinity.    A  chancel  screen,  painted  and 
gilt,  was  standing  some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Atkinson  and  Clark's  Camhridge,  p.  169. 

Chatteris.  The  chancel  screen  is  of  graceful  design,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  tall  rectangular  lights,  separated  by- 
slender  mullioDs,  grouped  in  a  series  of  three  lights,  and  two 
lights  each,  in  compartments  of  the  principal  frameworks  on 
each  side  of  the  central  doorway. 

The  tracery  is  of  fourteenth  century  character,  and  remark- 
ably beautiful  (fig.  1).  There  is  a  carved  cornice  with  the 
vine-leaf  ornament,  over  which  appears  a  modern  and  heavy 
battlemented  top. 

The  doorway  has  an  ogee  head  with  large  open  cinqfoil,  and 
four  tracery  divisions  over,  making  fourteen  in  all. 

Cherry -Hinton.  The  screen  is  of  moderately  good  Perpen- 
dicular work,  with  simple  tracery.  There  is  a  double  dado-rail 
with  hagioscopic  lights  in  quatrefoil  tracery.  The  screen  has 
undergone  a  great  deal  of  restoration  and  a  new  canopy  and 
cornices  have  been  added.  The  central  and  end  bays  are  modern 
— the  old  portion  consisting  of  the  two  two-light  divisions  on  each 
side  of  the  central  doorway.  The  hagioscope  rail  bears  traces  of 
an  inscription  in  colour,  and  there  are  other  remains  of  colour 
decoration  indicating  that  this  screen  was  once  a  painted  one. 

Cole,  the  Cambridge  antiquary  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
gives  full  descriptions  of  a  series  of  paintings  formerly  to  be 
seen  upon  this  screen,  among  which  were  figures  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pity,  St  Mary  Magdalen  and  other  saints.  J.  Piggott,  F.S.A., 
writing  in  1869,  mentions  kneeling  figures  then  visible  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  (possibly  the  donors)  with  an  inscription 
accompanying  them. 

Churches  of  Cambridge  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  (1843-5) :  Cole's  Antiquarian 
Notes  (Add.  MS.  in  Br.  Mus.) :  Dr  J.  C.  Cox  in  Church  Times,  Mar.  8,  1907. 

Chesterton.  The  rood-screen  was  standing  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  but  was  removed  by  a  late  incumbent  and 
placed  in  the  vicarage  barn,  where  it  is  believed  to  be  still 
preserved. 

C.  A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIII.  4 
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Gheveley.  The  rood-screen  remains  in  a  fairly  perfect  state, 
but  has  suffered  to  some  extent  nineteenth  century  renovation. 
It  is  now  placed  within  the  eastern  arch  of  the  crossing. 
Attached  to  the  nave  side  of  the  western  arch,  some  16  feet 
in  front  of  the  screen,  are  a  pair  of  stone  brackets,  apparently 
for  the  support  of  a  rood-beam,  or  for  statuary,  but  there  are 
no  remains  of  a  screen  at  this  point.  These  appear  to  be  about 
9  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  rood-screen  is  of  a  rather  curious  design  and  consists  of 
two  divisions  each  side  of  the  central  opening,  slender  in  pro- 
portion, and  having  rectangular  heads  filled  with  tracery  of  late 
fourteenth  century  type.  The  door-head  is  a  beautiful  composi- 
tion, with  delicately  feathered  and  pierced  cusping  in  foliated 
canopy.  The  lower  panels  have  some  simple  tracery,  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  formerly  shewed  traces  of  colour.  Along 
the  cornice,  at  head  of  screen,  is  a  row  of  carved  vine  enrich- 
ment. The  screen  is  of  tall  proportion,  rising  for  a  height  of 
nearly  14  feet  to  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  chancel  arch ; 
its  width  is  just  under  12  feet. 

Notes  by  Rev.  E.  K.  Douglas,  Vicar :  Ecclesiologist,  xxi.  p.  172 : 
J.  Piggott,  F.S.A.,  in  Bast  Anglian  Notes  and  Queries,  1869  (iii.  p.  280). 

Chippenham.  The  rood-screen  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work 
of  early  fifteenth  century  type,  in  dark  oak. 

The  tracery  is  compound,  shewing  a  series  of  finely-crock- 
eted  ogee  heads  superimposed  upon  a  background  of  Perpen- 
dicular tracery  rather  similar  in  design  to  that  of  the 
Haddenham  and  Barton  screens.    The  detail  is  excellent. 

The  lower  panels  are  cinqfoiled  with  feathered  cuspings 
and  carved  spandrels.  The  standards  are  well  moulded  and 
exhibit  buttress  form  attachments  of  good  design,  having 
pedestals  thereon  for  statuettes.  The  heads  are  arcaded,  and 
the  screen  was  formerly  vaulted  and  groined. 

The  vaultings  sprang  from  little  shafts  resting  on  the 
buttress  slopes.  These  remain,  but  all  the  work  above  has 
been  cleared  away. 

The  rood-loft  was  standing  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  is  mentioned  by  Lyson. 
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The  base  of  another  screen  of  late  Perpendicular  work  is 
standing  in  the  archway  from  S.  aisle  to  S.  chancel  chapel. 
The  work  is  very  flat,  and  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  main 
screen. 

The  central  compartment,  which  is  a  doorway,  is  apparently 
a  post-Gothic  imitation  of  the  rest. 

The  '  Tharp '  pew  is  enclosed  by  oak  screens  of  recent  date. 

There  are  three  old  oak  panels  of  fifteenth  century  date, 
now  worked  into  the  reading  desk,  and  these  are  perforated  in 
the  lower  part,  and  solid  in  the  tracery  heads.  They  appear  to 
be  part  of  the  old  rood-loft  mentioned  by  Lyson.  The  work  is 
rather  rough  in  execution,  and  probably  later  than  the  screen. 

Ecclesiologist,  xxi.  (1860),  p.  172  :  Lyson's  Mag.  Britt.  (Cambs),  p.  59. 

Comherton,  St  Mary.  This  church  possesses  a  rood-screen 
of  very  choice  design.  It  is  of  three  principal  divisions,  having 
heavy  ogee  canopies  in  the  heads,  with  tracery  of  early  fifteenth 
century  character  over  same.  Beneath  the  ogees  in  the  lateral 
openings  appear  tracery  forks,  subdividing  the  bays,  and  each 
of  the  four  lights  thus  formed  is  again  traceried  in  the  head 
and  parted  by  a  slender  mullion.  There  is  a  good  battle- 
mented  cornice  but  the  enrichment  has  gone  from  the  hollow 
beneath.  The  ogee  over  the  doorway  is  cinqfoiled  and  finely 
feathered.  In  the  spandrels  appear  small  shields  embossed 
with  chevron  and  cross.  The  lower  panels  are  traceried  as  at 
Coton  and  Barton.    The  main  standards  are  boldly  buttressed. 

The  screen  retains  abundant  traces  of  old  colour,  green, 
white,  red  and  black — there  is  a  twist  of  black  and  white  on 
the  bead  work. 

The  rood  and  figures  were  demolished  by  Dowsing,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  upper  part  of  the  screen  was  separated  from 
the  lower,  and  did  duty  as  an  altar  screen,  the  lower  alone 
remaining  '  in  situ.'    This  was  so  in  Lyson's  day. 

The  carved  and  traceried  bench- ends  are  an  interesting 
feature  of  this  church.  They  date  probably  from  late  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  elbows  were  formerly  ornamented  with  animal  figures, 
cut  away  by  Dowsing. 
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Some  of  the  old  chancel  stalls  survive,  and  have  been 
restored.    They  follow  the  nave  benches  in  their  design. 

Camden  Society's  Ecclesiologisfs  Guide  (1844),  i)p.  21,  22 :  Ly son's 
Mag.  Britt.  (Cambs),  p.  59. 

Colon,  St  Peter.  The  rood-screen  was  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  prior  to  1844,  when  there  remained  fragments  which 
at  that  time  retained  old  colouring.  In  the  lower  panels  which 
still  exist  this  is  not  now  evident,  though  it  is  said  to  have 
been  twice  renewed,  and  figures  in  the  South  Kensington  list. 
This  is  one  of  the  screens  which  had  been  cut  down  to  the 
breast-rail,  probably  by  some  incumbent  of  Evangelical  ten- 
dencies, early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  panels  have  been  restored,  and  incorporated  with  a 
new  superstructure  of  good  Perpendicular  character.  The  old 
Jacobean  gates  of  the  screen  are  retained  and  have  some  good 
strap-hinges.  The  chancel  stalls  are  Jacobean,  with  possibly 
some  older  work  in  the  poppyheads.  They  are  returned  against 
the  screen. 

A  rough  gallery  of  some  inferior  wood  is  now  erected  over 
the  screen  and  supports  the  organ,  which  has  a  good  eighteenth 
century  case  of  black  oak.  The  benches  of  the  church  are  of  a 
good  plain  Perpendicular  type,  and  fairly  complete. 

Paley's  Ecclesiologisfs  Guide  (1844):  S.  Kensington  List  of  Painted 
Screens,  p.  76. 

Goveney.  The  fine  rood-screen,  of  the  Ickleton  type,  is 
modern,  and  was  constructed  from  the  designs  of  the  present 
incumbent,  who  was  at  one  time  an  architect. 

The  work  is  well  proportioned  and  the  detail  masculine  and 
good.  The  standards  are  a  faithful  restoration  from  an  old 
section  discovered  beneath  the  floor  of  the  church. 

There  is  a  fine  old  Danish  pulpit  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
painted  with  figure  panels. 

The  stalls  are  well  arranged  and  returned  against  the  screen, 
but  all  the  work  is  modern.    The  detail  is  simple  but  good. 

The  church  possesses  some  old  sixteenth  century  bench- 
ends  of  very  unusual  design.  The  poppyheads  are  very  richly 
carved  and  all  different.    One  shews  the  arms  of  Scrope. 
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Ditton  {Fen).    See  Fen  Litton. 
Ditton  (Wood).    See  Wood  Ditton. 

Doddington.  The  chancel  screen  is  of  oak,  and  of  a  design 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Chippenham  class,  but  rather 
plainer. 


Fig.  5. 


It  appears  to  be  of  the  earliest  Perpendicular  type,  and 
probably  is  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  tracery  heads  contain  trefoils  in  lieu  of  the  customary 
quatrefoil. 
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The  compound  tracery  has  been  restored,  and  the  present 
ogee  canopies  are  modern. 

Beneath  them  the  heads  of  the  main  lights  are  trefoiled, 
with  subordinate  cuspings. 

The  present  Vicar  states  that  the  screen  was  brought  from 
London  about  50  years  ago  by  Mr  Peyton,  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  it  originally  belonged  to  this  church. 

Dry  Drayton.    A  screen  of  good  Perpendicular  work  was 
in  the  church  in  1842,  but  relegated  to  the  belfry. 
Cai?Qdeii  Soc.  Hints  to  Church  Builders. 

Emneth.    The  rood-screen  is  of  Perpendicular  type. 
J.  Piggott,  East  Anglian  Notes  and  Queries,  in.  (1869),  p.  280. 

Exning.  The  rood-screen  has  been  swept  away,  but  there 
remain  two  traceried  panels  now  incorporated  in  the  reading 
desk.  These  are  of  fifteenth  century  date,  and  very  roughly 
cut,  but  of  good  design. 


_  lo''  ^' 


Fig.  6. 

There  is  a  fine  old  chancel  stall  remaining  on  the  north 
side,  having  small  poppyheaded  ends,  and  a  traceried  front  of 
fifteenth  century  date. 

The  benches  in  the  nave  shew  the  linen-fold  pattern  in  the 
ends.  Those  on  the  north  side  of  the  gangway  are  very  rich 
and  somewhat  unusual. 
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Fen  Ditton.  There  was  formerly  a  stone  chancel-screen  in 
this  church,  the  surviving  portions  of  which  were  removed 
some  years  ago  to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  when  the 
restoration  took  place. 

Fordham.  The  screen-work  has  disappeared,  but  the  church 
retains  its  old  chancel  stalls  with  subsellae  carved  with  shields 
and  other  designs.  Also  some  good  benches  in  the  body  of  the 
church. 

Fowlmere.  The  framework  of  the  ancient  rood-screen  still 
stands.  It  is  of  early  fourteenth  century  date,  and  is  of  three 
divisions. 

The  head-beam  is  original,  and  exhibits  a  curious  rude  form 
of  battlementing  as  its  principal  ornament.  The  heads  of  the 
divisions  of  the  screen  have  been  filled  with  some  light  tracery 
of  modern  appearance,  not  very  satisfactory  in  character. 

Foooton.  The  rood-screen  has  been  reconstructed,  and  is  of 
nine  divisions.  The  lower  part  is  original,  as  are  also  a  few  of 
the  uprights  above,  but  the  heads,  with  tracery  and  arcades,  are 
modern,  and  not  altogether  satisfactory.  There  is  a  tympanum 
of  plaster  in  wood  framework  over,  which  appears  recent. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  the  lower  portion  only  was  standing. 
J.  Piggott,  East  Anglian  Notes  and  QueHes^  iii.  (1869),  p.  280. 

The  lower  panels  are  of  good  early  fifteenth  century  design, 
with  feathered  trefoiled  arched  heads  and  carved  spandrels. 
At  the  back  one  can  see  the  marks  of  the  old  return  stalls, 
four  old  poppyheads  of  which  have  survived.  They  have  plain 
fleurs-de-lys,  rather  like  those  at  Harlton. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  chantry  chapel 
enclosed  by  screens  of  simple  but  good  Perpendicular  work, 
having  tracery  heads  of  four  archlets  over  a  feathered  trefoiled 
ogee  arch. 

Fidbourne,  All  Saints.  The  existing  rood-screen  is  practic- 
ally modern.  It  is  a  florid  and  elaborate  work,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  considered  to  represent  in  any  degree  the  character 
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of  the  ancient  one,  of  which  Bonne  poor  vestiges  remain  in 
the  lower  panels.  The  design  of  the  superstructure  exhibits 
the  characteristic  weakness  of  modem  design,  being  unduly 
heavy  in  the  tracery,  and  unsubstantial  in  the  main  framing, 
giving  a  poor  effect  in  spite  of  the  sugary  richness  of  the 
detail. 

Two  old  panel  paintings,  probably  from  the  ancient  screen, 
are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College.  They  represent 
(1)  Our  Lord,  (2)  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 

Archaeological  Journal  (1874-5),  Vol.  xxxi.  pp.  421-2,  and  Vol.  xxxii. 
p.  133. 

The  pulpit  is  a  beautiful  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
is  octagonal,  with  open  panels,  the  heads  canopied  and  trefoiled 
under,  and  the  spandrels  filled  with  figures  of  birds  (owls 
and  finches)  with  bluebell  and  bladderwort,  lions'  heads, 
orchis,  etc.  [The  orchis  also  appear  in  the  crocketing  of 
Stretham  screen.] 

The  tower  screen  contains  some  old  tracery  heads  in  the 
lower  panels. 

There  are  two  good  old  poppyheaded  stalls  in  the  chancel, 
with  traceried  fronts,  and  others,  plainer,  in  the  chancel  chapels. 
At  west  end  of  church  also  are  two  old  benches  with  square 
ends. 

Gamlingay.  1.  The  rood-screen  is  a  very  fine  work  of  tall 
and  dignified  proportions,  consisting  of  five  divisions  of  arcaded 
heads,  containing  tracery  of  the  earliest  Perpendicular  type, 
probably  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  vaulting  and  cornice  work  are  unfortunately  destroyed, 
and  the  head  of  the  screen  has  been  repaired  with  plain  flat 
spandrels  and  a  simple  moulded  head  which  rather  detracts 
from  the  interest  of  the  work.  The  lower  panels  of  the  screen 
are  very  fine. 

2.  There  is  a  ringer's  gallery  in  the  tower,  the  parapet  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  piece  of  old  fifteenth  century  panelling 
containing  tracery  of  the  probable  type  which  was  placed  here 
when  the  church  was  restored,  and  is  believed  to  have  come 
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from  over  the  head  of  the  rood-screen.  An  illustration  of  this 
has  already  been  given  in  the  last  number  of  these  Proceedings. 

Ecdesiologist,  xxi.  p.  172  :  Dr  J.  C.  Cox,  F.S.A.,  in  Church  Times,  Feb. 
1907. 

Girton,  St  Andrew.  The  rood-screen  has  been  cut  down  to 
the  dado-rail,  and  all  the  upper  part  is  lost ;  some  panels  were 
remaining  in  1884.  The  lower  portion  remains  in  a  perfect 
state  shewing  two  double  compartments  with  traceried  heads 
on  each  side  of  the  central  opening.  The  character  of  the 
work  appears  to  be  early  fifteenth  century  with  excellent 
foliated  canopies.  The  design  is  somewhat  different  to  others 
in  the  county,  and  is  allied  in  character  to  the  work  at  South- 
wold  and  other  Suffolk  examples.  The  small  strawberry-leaf 
cresting  is  seen  here  between  the  beads  of  the  dado-rail  as  it  is 
at  Comberton. 

Camden  Soc.  Guide,  1884,  p.  10. 

Gransden,  Little.  The  rood-screen  is  standing  and  is  de- 
scribed as  being  of  Perpendicular  character,  with  rich  and 
elaborate  tracery. 

Piggott,  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Guide,  1864,  p.  6. 

Guilden  Morden.  1.  This  church  contains  two  screens,  the 
principal  one  being  the  chancel  screen  of  remarkable  type, 
having  few  existing  parallels.  It  is  a  double  screen  with  a 
central  opening  about  6  ft.  9  in.  in  width,  shewing  no  traces  of 
doors,  and  two  lateral  compartments  increased  by  cancelli  of 
fourteenth  century  tracery  work,  the  enclosure  being  approxi- 
mately 6  ft.  9  in.  square  from  centre  to  centre  of  their  moulded 
angle  posts.  The  screen  is  framed  in  rectangular  headed  com- 
partments within  moulded  heads,  and  till  a  comparatively 
recent  date  supported  a  level  floor  with  a  flat  ceiling  below. 
The  parapet  of  the  rood-loft  probably  disappeared  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  The  stairs  to  the  loft  are  in  the  southern 
angle  of  the  chancel  wall  where  the  upper  door  is  still  visible. 
The  presence  of  the  stone-built  stair  and  the  character  of  the 
screen-work  suggest  a  date  for  this  screen  not  much  earlier 
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than  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  some  points  of 
detail,  notably  the  cusping,  appear  later.  The  work  was  prob- 
ably executed  about  1350.  The  screen  was  anciently  painted 
and  has  been  re-painted  on  the  lines  of  the  original  design. 
The  panels  are  mostly  diapered  but  the  figures  are  SS.  Edmond 
and  Erkenwold  (two  saints  of  great  repute  in  East  Anglia,  part 
of  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  central  opening  on  the  west 
face  of  the  screen). 

The  following  inscription  in  black  letters  is  painted  upon 
the  rails  of  the  central  gangway  north  and  south : 

Ad  mortem  duram  Ihu  (Jesu)  de  me  cape  curam 
Vitam  venturam  post  mortem  redde  securam 
Fae  me  confessum  rogo  Te  Deus  ante  recessum 
Et  post  decessum  coelo  mihi  dirige  gressum. 

This  inscription  is  somewhat  differently  written  in  Piggott's 
*  Rood  Screens  of  East  Anglia,'  and  he  makes  it  as  follows : 

Ad  mortem  Dm^na  Ihu  de  me  cape  curam 
Vitam  venturam  post  mortem  redde  securam 
Fac  me  confessum  rogo  Te  Deus  ante  secessum 
Ut  post  decessum  coelo  michi  dirige  gressum. 

It  has  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  E.  Conybeare  as  follows : 

Jesu,  in  death's  dark  hour  be  Thou  my  friend, 
My  life  to  come  make  sure  at  this  life's  end, 
Grant  me  confession,  Lord,  before  I  die. 
And  guide  my  parting  soul  to  realms  on  high. 

As  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  two  lateral  compart- 
ments, this  subject  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  foregoing 
number  of  these  Proceedings.  Some  support  seems  given  to  the 
idea  of  a  confessional  use  by  the  presence  of  two  small  square 
sections  let  into  the  panels  on  the  east  side  behind  the  tracery 
heads  indicating  the  position  of  former  apertures,  also  of  a 
small  aperture  on  the  west  side  of  the  screen,  in  the  door  of 
the  south  compartment. 

Ecclesiologist,  xxi.  p.  172 :  Dr  J.  C.  Cox,  Church  TimeSy  March  8,  1907 : 
'  Eood-screens  of  East  Anglia,'  by  J.  Piggott,  Junr.,  F.S.A.,  in  Proceedings 
Camh.  Ant  Soc.  1st  series.  Vol.  iii.  (1869),  p.  280:  Proceedings  Camh.  Ant. 
Soc,  May,  1908 :  Lyson's  Mag.  Brit.  (Cambs),  p.  59. 
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2.  The  screen  across  the  tower-arch  may  perhaps  have  come 
from  another  church,  as  it  has  some  appearance  of  being  made 
for  a  rood-screen.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  rectangular  headed 
compartments  containing  tracery  of  a  very  rich  and  elaborate 
design  and  shewing  a  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  ogee 
heads  of  the  lights.  These  are  not  cusped  but  finish  with 
a  continuous  curve,  giving  a  festooned  effect.  They  may  be 
compared  with  the  tracery  heads  at  Knowle  (Warwickshire), 
Swinnerton  (Shropshire),  and  a  few  others  in  Midland  or 
North-western  districts.  The  tracery  is  of  the  curvilinear  type, 
similar  to  that  at  Chatteris,  and  illustrations  are  given  shewing 
the  comparison  (fig.  1).  The  dado-rail  is  delicately  carved, 
and  there  are  some  tracery  headed  panels  in  the  doorway. 

Haddenham.  This  screen,  which  was  an  exceedingly  fine 
one,  was  removed  from  the  church  thirty-five  years  ago  when 


Fig.  7. 

the  rebuilding  took  place,  and  has  since  been  stored  in  the 
workshops  of  Messrs  Rattee  and  Kett  in  Cambridge,  but  owing 
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to  a  change  of  vicars  and  scarcity  of  funds,  the  reconstruction 
which  was  always  intended  has  not  yet  taken  place.  The 
present  Vicar  is  anxious  to  put  this  work  in  hand,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  funds  will  be  forthcoming.  The  screen  is  of 
the  Chippenham  type.  We  give  an  illustration  shewing  the 
tracery  head  over  the  south  half  of  the  central  doorway,  the 
rest  of  the  openings  containing  canopies  similar  to  those  of 
Chippenham,  Stretham,  etc.  The  lower  panels  are  rich  and 
good,  and  the  framework  very  well  moulded. 

Hardwick.  There  was  formerly  a  post-Reformation  screen 
of  classic  design  in  the  chancel  arch,  having  a  central  panel 
over  the  head  covered  by  a  pediment  sustaining  a  gilt  cross. 
This  was  removed  some  years  ago,  and  unfortunately  no  trace 
of  it  remains. 

Ecclesiologist,  Vol.  il.  p.  172  (1843) :  Ecc.  Guide,  1884. 

Harlton.  The  church  contains  a  stone  screen  which  is, 
however,  only  a  remnant  of  a  once  fine  work.  It  dates  from 
the  sixteenth  century,  to  which  period  the  whole  church  prob- 
ably refers.  The  screen  consists  of  a  number  of  plain  cinque- 
foiled  headed  lights,  mounted  on  a  plain  stone  breastwork,  with 
a  simple  battlemented  cornice,  and  a  very  solidly  built  central 
doorway  with  a  four-centred  arched  head  and  small  buttresses 
on  east  side.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  altars  were  once 
attached  to  the  two  breast  walls  on  the  west,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  single  screen,  possibly  a  wooden  one, 
originally  ran  in  advance  of  the  stone  one  some  feet  to  the 
westward,  and  that  the  rood-loft  extended  over  in  this  di- 
rection. The  rood-loft  staircase  is  in  the  north  pier  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  doorway  opens  about  two  feet  above  the 
head  of  the  screen.  There  is  a  small  aumbry,  or  recess, 
about  10  in.  high  and  9  in.  wide,  in  the  wall  on  the  north 
side  of  the  doorway. 

The  remarkable  stone  reredos  upon  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel  of  this  church  must  be  noticed.  It  consists  of  thirteen 
small  niches  in  a  row  under  the  east  window,  perfect  in  their 
detail,  and  two  other  niches  with  ornamental  canopies,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  window. 
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The  old  fronts  of  the  chancel  stalls  with  the  poppyheads 
still  remain,  and  are  returned  against  the  screen,  but  they 
contain  a  good  deal  of  modern  work,  especially  in  the  backs. 

Harston.  The  rood-screen  is  modern,  but  a  few  old  oak 
traceried  heads  are  nailed  on  to  its  panels.  They  are  of  late 
Perpendicular  work,  and  of  no  special  interest.  The  screen  is 
designed  to  match  them,  but  is  of  a  poor  type. 

The  pulpit  is  fine,  and  of  dark  oak,  dating  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.    Its  panels  are  very  well  traceried. 

Haslingfield.  A  rood-screen  of  Decorated  character  was 
standing  in  the  church  until  about  1870,  or  later,  but  in  a 
mutilated  condition.  No  trace  of  it  now  remains  in  the  church, 
but  it  is  possible  that  some  fragments  have  been  preserved. 

Piggott's  '  Rood-screens  of  East  Anglia,'  Proc.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  1869  : 
Ecc.  XXI.  p.  172 :  Camden  Soc.  Guide,  1844,  p.  27. 

Hauxton,  St  Edmund.  The  fifteenth  century  rood-screen 
with  its  doors,  and  part  of  the  framework  of  the  rood-loft,  were 
standing  subsequently  to  1861  in  the  northern  chancel  arch, 
the  mouldings  of  which  were  cut  away  for  their  insertion.  The 
loft  was  supported  by  a  coving  (see  description  in  the  Eccle- 
siologist  for  1861).  All  is  now  gone,  and  there  remains  the 
narrow  Norman  archway  with  the  evidence  of  two  lateral  stone 
altars,  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  arch  being  recessed.  The 
recess  on  the  north  side  is  richly  moulded,  the  work  being  of 
thirteenth  century  character :  that  on  the  south  side  is  plain, 
but  contains  a  very  well  preserved  fresco  shewing  a  half-length 
figure  of  St  Thomas  A'Becket.  The  remains  of  the  altar  on 
the  south  side  appear  to  be  of  twelfth  century  date  to  judge 
by  the  character  of  the  bases  of  the  corner  shafts.  On  this 
side  the  plinth  remains  with  about  9  in.  of  square  stone  above 
it.    On  the  north  side  the  plinth  only  remains. 

Hinxton.  The  rood-screen  contains  a  fair  amount  of  old 
work  in  the  lower  panels  on  both  sides.  Those  on  the  north 
have  plain  cinque-foiled  arched  heads  under  carved  spandrels, 
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the  curve  of  the  heads  and  the  cuspings  being  of  a  quite 
peculiar  nature.  They  may  be  compared  with  certain  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  University  Museum  of  Archaeology, 
the  shoulders  of  the  arches  are  lifted,  giving  an  ellipsoid  effect; 
on  the  south  side  the  spandrels  are  not  foliated  but  are  plain 
sunk.  In  the  clerk's  pew  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  are 
considerable  remains  of  the  old  screen ;  these  comprise  three 
large  traceried  panels,  the  tracery  being  about  2  ft.  high  by 
1  ft.  4  in.  wide  (fig.  8),  and  another  one  which  is  narrower  and 
of  an  unusual  design. 


X-  16"-  

Fig.  8. 


Horning sey,  St  Peter.  The  lower  panels  of  the  rood-screen, 
curiously  painted,  were  standing  in  1844. 

Paley,  Ecc.  Guide,  1844. 

Horseheath.  The  chancel-screen  remains,  and  is  of  fairly 
good  fifteenth  century  work.  It  stands  in  a  lofty  and  narrow 
archway,  this  church  being  one  of  those  which  provided  space 
for  lateral  altars.  All  traces  of  these,  however,  have  been  swept 
away  except  a  canopied  piscina  in  the  angle  of  the  south  wall 
of  nave,  which  appears  to  be  of  early  fifteenth  century  date, 
and  a  sedile  formed  in  the  window  adjoining.    The  rood-loft 
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is  on  the  north  side,  both  doorways  being  visible.  All  the  old 
benches  in  this  church  have  been  cleared  out  and  pitch-pine 
pews  substituted. 

The  pulpit  is  a  barbarous  composition  in  white  stone. 

Ickleton.  The  screen  is  of  late  fourteenth  century  date, 
early  Perpendicular  in  design,  and  very  finely  proportioned, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  tall  and  slender  divisions  with 
rectangular  heads  and  tracery  for  the  upper  half  of  their 
length.  Not  many  years  ago,  it  is  stated,  a  rood-loft  of 
Decorated  design,  richly  traceried  on  the  underside,  was 
standing  over  this  screen;  it  had  finely  carved  spandrels. 
This  work  was  standing  in  1869  but  all  traces  of  it  have 
disappeared. 

J.  Piggott,  Proc.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  for  1869,  p.  280:  Ly son's  Magna 
Britannia  (Cambs).  Measured  drawing  in  Bond  and  Camm's  Roodscreens 
and  Roodlofts,  Part  vi. 

Impington,  St  Andrew.  The  rood-screen  was  cut  up  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  some  fragments  were  preserved 
and  utilised  in  the  backs  of  the  benches.  The  work  is  described 
as  being  of  good  character. 

Paley,  Ecclesiologisfs  Guide.,  1844. 

Isleham.   There  was  a  very  interesting  seventeenth  century 
chancel  screen  standing  in  this  church  until  quite  recent  years, 
but  it  has  disappeared  and  all  trace  of  it  seems  lost. 
Camden  Soc.  Hints  to  Church  Builders^  1842. 

Kennett.  The  rood-screen  is  still  standing  and  is  of 
fourteenth  century  character.  It  was  in  a  much  mutilated 
condition  some  years  ago  but  retained  traces  of  old  colour 
decoration. 

Piggott,  Cainb.  Ant.  Soc.  1869,  p.  280 :  Lyson's  Mag.  Brit.  p.  59. 

Kingston.  The  rood-screen  was  described  as  being  quite 
perfect  in  1844,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  has  since  suffered 
mutilation.  It  is  described  as  being  a  rather  commonplace 
work  of  late  Perpendicular  design. 

Camden  Soc.  Guide,  1844,  p.  19. 
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Kirtliiig.  Tlie  rood-screen  is  described  by  J.  Piggott  as 
a  work  of  ])ecorated  period.  He  speaks  of  it  as  being  sadly 
defaced  at  the  time  he  wrote.  All  is  now  gone.  The  rood-loft 
stair  is  visible. 

Piggott,  'Rood-screens  of  East  Anglia,'  Camh.  Ant.  Soc.  1869,  p.  280. 

Landbeach,  All  Saints.  The  church  contains  some  fine 
carved  woodwork  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Jesus  College 
Chapel. 

Camden  Soc.  Guide,  1844,  p.  6. 

Leverington.    Prior  to  1849  the  east  part  of  the  north  aisle 
was  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  screen. 
Rist.  of  Wisbeach,  p.  503,  Vol.  ii. 

Litlington.  There  is  a  good  Perpendicular  rood-screen  of 
five  divisions,  with  rectangular  heads  containing  simple  tracery. 
The  doors  are  perfect,  and  the  head  retains  its  old  strawberry- 
leaf  cresting  in  a  rather  mutilated  condition.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  screen  is  the  double  dado-rail  with  its  sunk 
enrichment.  This  in  the  doors  takes  the  form  of  a  very 
beautiful  vine-leaf  scroll. 

Littleport.  A  rood-screen  of  Perpendicular  character  is 
described  as  standing  in  the  church  in  1869.  It  has  since 
been  removed,  and  nothing  now  remains. 

Piggott,  'Rood-screens  of  East  Anglia,'  Froc.  Gamb.  Ant.  Soc.  1869, 
p.  280. 

Lolworih.  The  rood-screen,  which  is  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter, was  removed  from  the  church  at  a  restoration  in  1891 
and  carefully  stored  away  by  the  contractors,  Messrs  John  Saint 
and  Sons  of  St  Ives.  The  greater  part  still  exists,  but  is  much 
decayed.  Designs  have  been  prepared  for  reconstruction,  but 
the  work  has  remained  in  abeyance  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 
The  screen  was  of  five  divisions,  each  of  two  lights,  cinque- 
foiled,  the  heads  being  richly  traceried  with  panels  of  flowing 
design  probably  of  early  fifteenth  century  date. 

Camden  Soc.  Hints  to  Church  Builders,  and  Ecc.  Guide,  p.  14. 
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Melbourne.  The  rood-screen  is  in  perfect  order,  and  is  a 
very  dignified  composition.  The  design  is  entirely  unlike  any 
other  screen  in  the  county,  and  is  altogether  of  an  exceptional 
nature.  The  work  is  probably  early  fifteenth  century  in  date. 
The  screen  consists  of  three  principal  divisions,  each  subdivided 
into  five,  the  heads  being  rectangular  and  filled  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  half  their  length  with  tracery  of  an  elaborate  and 
peculiar  nature.  Large  flat  ogee  canopies  extend  over  each 
main  division,  and  within  each  narrow  light  beneath  are 
similar  foliated  canopies.  The  dado-rail  is  carved,  and  the 
lower  panels  shew  some  very  good  Perpendicular  tracery.  The 
screen  is  18  ft.  6  in.  in  height. 

Notes  by  Rev.  J.  Hamilton,  Vicar. 

Meldreth.  The  rood-screen  was  described  by  J.  Piggott, 
F.S.A.,  in  1869  as  being  of  Perpendicular  character. 

ProG.  Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  1869,  p.  280. 

Milton.  There  is  here  a  chancel- wall  forming  a  sort  of 
mural  screen  as  at  Hauxton,  and  shewing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Norman  arch  a  small  arched  recess  for  an  altar.  The 
stalls  are  Jacobean,  and  the  altar-rails,  which  are  very  good,  are 
of  the  same  date. 

Newmarket,  All  Saints.  The  chancel  screen  of  oak  is 
modern  and  was  presented  within  recent  years  by  the  Ham- 
mond family. 

Newton,  St  James,  Wisbeach.  There  is  an  oak  chancel 
screen  which  was  erected  in  1893.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  a  screen  standing  in  the  chancel 
arch. 

Hist,  of  Wisbeach. 

Oakington,  St  Andrew.  The  lower  panels  of  the  old  rood- 
screen  (six  divisions)  are  preserved  in  the  south  aisle.  They 
are  of  late  fourteenth  century  date  and  retain  much  old  colour, 
the  groundwork  of  panels  being  green  and  red  alternately, 

G.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIII.  5 
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witli  white  diaper  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The  flai  mouldings 
exhibited  a  black  enrichment  on  white  ground,  and  the  carved 
spandrels  are  gilt. 

Paley,  Ecc.  Guide,  1844,  p.  14. 

Orwell.  The  rood-screen  was  standing  at  no  distant  date, 
but  is  now  removed.  It  is  described  as  being  of  Perpendicular 
pattern. 

J.  Piggott, '  Rood-screens  of  East  Anglia,'  Proc.  Camh.  Ant.  Soc.  Vol.  iii. 
(1869),  p.  280. 

Over.  The  rood-screen  is  of  fifteenth  century  type,  with 
arcaded  heads,  there  being  three  divisions  each  side  of  the  central 
opening.  The  lights  are  wide,  and  retain  their  tracery,  but  the 
crocketed  canopy  work  formerly  attached  to  the  face  is  gone. 
The  tracery  is  similar  to  that  at  Teversham,  Stow-cum-Quy, 
and  elsewhere.  The  ribbed  vaulting  remains  on  the  east  side 
but  has  disappeared  from  the  west.  The  panels  below  the  dado- 
rail  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  pierced.  The  screen  has  been 
painted  dark. 

There  is  a  fine  seventeenth  century  pulpit  with  a  sounding 
board  having  a  cupola  shaped  top. 

Outwell,  St  Clement  The  rood-screen  is  described  as  having 
been  of  very  good  character  with  Perpendicular  traceried  heads, 
and  retaining  some  ancient  colour.  It  has  been  removed  from 
the  church  within  recent  years  and  it  is  feared  that  it  has 
perished. 

In  1849  there  was  a  parclose  screen  standing  to  the  north 
chancel  chapel.    Nothing  now  remains  in  the  church. 

ffist.  of  Wisheack,  p.  159. 

Pampisford.  The  chancel  screen  is  in  black  oak,  and 
consists  of  rectangular  divisions,  with  simple  tracery  of  fif- 
teenth century  type,  similar  in  design  to  the  south  chantry 
screen  at  Willingham :  there  are  four  divisions  on  each  side  of 
the  doorway.  There  is  a  divided  dado-rail  pierced  with  square 
quatre-foiled  openings  as  at  Willingham.    These  were  probably 
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intended  to  enable  those  who  knelt  at  the  screen  to  see  through. 
The  door-head  is  nicely  traceried,  and  the  mouldings  are  carried 
down  the  jambs,  shewing  no  rebate  for  door ;  there  is  a  simple 
moulded  and  battlemented  cornice. 

Sawston.  This  church,  until  about  1870,  contained  parclose 
screens  of  rich  Perpendicular  work,  enclosing  the  ends  of  both 
aisles,  but  they  have  now  disappeared  and  cannot  be  traced. 

The  rood-screen  was  sawn  down  before  1844,  and  was  at 
that  date  lying  in  a  chantry  chapel.  The  remains  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Shelford,  Great.  The  rood-screen  is  still  standing  but  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  having  been  shortened  at  both  ends  to  fit 
it  into  the  chancel  arch.  There  remain  three  central  bays 
perfect  and  the  halves  of  two  more  divisions  north  and  south. 
The  screen  is  a  fine  composition  of  very  early  Perpendicular 
type,  with  wide  lights,  each  subdivided  by  traceried  mullions 
into  three  compartments,  the  heads  being  filled  with  delicate 
tracery  of  the  period,  and  arcaded  for  vaulting,  but  all  traces  of 
vaulting,  cornices  and  crestings  are  now  gone,  and  a  modern 
top  has  been  added.  The  door-head  has  a  very  graceful  curve. 
The  type  is  unlike  that  generally  found  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
appears  to  have  more  relation  to  screens  of  Herts  or  Kent. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  ancient  colour  decoration  which  has 
been  much  renovated.  The  rood-loft  staircase  is  on  the  north 
side. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  parclose  screen  of  simple  Perpendicular 
design,  enclosing  a  former  chantry. 

The  pulpit  is  Jacobean,  of  fine  design,  with  a  canopied 
sounding-board. 

Shelford,  Little.  1.  The  rood-screen  was  removed  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  a  portion  was  preserved  for  some 
years  in  a  disused  sacristy.  There  are  other  pieces  of  carved 
woodwork  in  the  church  said  to  have  been  brought  from  other 
churches.  On  each  side  of  the  choir  are  seven  bays  of  panelling 
repainted  with  brattishing  above  enclosing  small  shields  alter- 
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nately  charged  with  a  bhic  cross  on  vvliite  ground  and  vice 
versa. 

2,  There  was,  until  recent  years,  a  triple  chancel  arch  in  this 
church,  but  it  has  now  been  destroyed.  This  is  a  matter  for 
great  regret,  as  the  triple  arch  is  a  feature  of  peculiar  interest 
in  the  history  of  our  screenwork,  and  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  now  left  in  the  county. 

Bond  and  Camm,  Rood-screens  and  Rood-lofts^  Part  i.  Section  i. : 
Francis  Bond,  Screens  and  Galleries  (for  Triple  Arcades). 

Snailwell.  The  rood-screen  is  of  late  fifteenth  century  date, 
with  rather  elaborate  tracery  heads,  but  the  work  is  not  of  the 
best  quality.  Along  the  head  is  a  hollow  moulding  containing 
paterae.  The  compartments  of  the  screen  are  of  varying  widths, 
and  the  tracery  is  altered  to  suit  them.  In  the  north  aisle  is 
a  chantry  enclosed  by  screenwork  of  Perpendicular  type,  having 
some  interesting  details.  The  lower  panels  have  well  carved 
spandrels  shewing  birds  and  other  designs. 

Soham.  The  rood-screen  is  modern,  and  not  specially  good, 
but  there  remains  in  the  north  transept  a  screen  to  the  north 
chancel  chapel  of  very  beautiful  fourteenth  century  design.  It 
is  of  three  divisions,  the  lateral  ones  being  divided  by  a 
traceried  mullion,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  heads  is  like  that 
at  Bourne  or  Comberton,  with  compound  tracery  consisting  of 
richly  carved  ogee  canopies  and  lesser  tracery  in  conjunction 
with  them  (see  fig.  4  a).  The  lower  panels  are  richly  carved, 
and  the  screen  retains  its  coving  and  cornice  complete  with 
a  very  elaborate  and  beautiful  cresting  of  great  depth  standing 
over  a  smaller  cresting  which  surmounts  the  coving.  It  retains 
a  great  deal  of  old  colour  and  gilding,  and  was  very  carefully 
restored  in  1880.  Five  coats  of  arms  are  described  in  Cole's 
MS.,  but  these  have  now  disappeared.  They  are  reproduced  in 
Mr  Olorenshaw's  work. 

There  appears  to  have  been  anciently  a  stone  screen  in  this 
church  on  which  were  two  ambones  or  pulpits.  This  species 
of  choir  enclosure  is  very  rare  in  England,  and  perhaps  the  only 
specimen  now  surviving  from  mediaeval  times  is  that  at  Nant- 
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wich  in  Cheshire.  The  type  is  common  in  Italy  where  it  is 
found  in  great  variety.  Its  existence  in  Soham  church  is 
recorded  in  the  will  of  Richard  Sokborne,  vicar,  date  1502,  in 
which  he  requests  that  he  may  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  between  the  ambones.  {Inter  Ambones  Scilicet  ij 
Lector^ia.) 

Some  of  the  old  chancel  stalls  with  their  carved  subsellae 
are  preserved  in  the  tower,  and  are  very  fine. 

Cole's  MS.  Brit.  Museum :  Ecdesiologist,  xxi.  p.  172 :  Notes  on  Cambs. 
Churches,  1827,  p.  56  :  Notes  on  Church  of  Soham,  Rev.  J.  R.  Olorenshaw,  B.A. 

Stow-cum-Qiiy,  St  Mary.  There  is  a  rood-screen  of  six 
traceried  compartments  of  good  early  fifteenth  century  character, 
similar  to  that  at  Teversham.  This  has  been  partly  restored, 
but  the  vaulting  has  not  been  replaced. 

Stretham.  The  church  has  been  i-ebuilt,  but  the  old  rood- 
screen  has  been  re-erected,  and  is  in  very  good  order.  The 
lights  are  arcaded  and  set  in  rectangular  heads,  with  carving 
in  the  spandrels,  and  contain  foliated  canopies  with  tracery 
over,  the  type  being  similar  to  Chippenham,  Wilburton,  etc. 
(fig.  9) ;  the  detail  is  exceedingly  good,  and  the  crocketing 
shews  great  variety  and  delicacy  of  treatment.  The  date  1440 
has  been  given  for  this  screen. 

Swaffham  Prior.  A  rood-screen  of  oak  with  rood-loft  and 
traceried  parapet  complete,  supporting  a  crucifix  and  figures  of 
SS.  Mary  and  John,  has  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years 
to  the  memory  of  Dr  Allix,  but  is  altogether  a  beautiful  piece 
of  work,  and  amongst  the  most  satisfactory  of  modern  examples. 

Swavesey.  The  chancel  screen  is  modern  and  of  fairly  good 
character,  vaulted  on  one  side.  There  are  also  parclose  screens 
to  north  and  south  aisles. 

Teversham.  The  rood-screen,  which  is  of  simple  early  Per- 
pendicular character,  is  fairly  well  preserved,  but  the  vaulting 
and  cornices  are  missing.  The  date  is  probably  early  fifteenth 
century;  the  tracery  of  the  lights  is  like  that  of  the  screens  at 
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Over  and  Stow-cum-Quy.  One  panel  on  each  side  of  central 
mullion  on  south  side  of  screen  has  a  Jacobean  insertion  shew- 
ing a  plain  semicircular  head.  There  are  traces  of  ancient 
colour  on  the  screen. 

JScdesioloffist,  xxi.  p.  172 :  South  Kensington  List  of  Painted  Screens, 
p.  28. 


Fig.  9. 


Triplow.  The  rood-screen  is  of  Decorated  workmanship 
and  probably  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  consists  of  three  open  arcades  in  oak,  with  well- 
designed  heads,  cinque-foiled,  and  enriched  wdth  feathered  cusp- 
ing.  An  illustration  of  this  screen  has  been  given  in  the  last 
number  of  these  Proceedings.   This  screen  is  of  special  interest, 
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for  in  the  original  Indenture  for  the  erection  of  the  rood-screen 
in  the  church  of  St  Mary  the  Great,  Cambridge,  occurs  the 
following  passage :  "  And  the  briste  of  the  sayd  new  rodde 
lofte  schal  be  after  and  accordyng  to  the  briste  of  ye  rodde 
lofte  within  ye  parisshe  chirche  of  Tripplow  in  all  maner 
housyngs,  fynyalls,  gabeletts,  formes,  fygures,  and  rankenesse  of 
werke,  as  good  or  better  in  every  poynte." 

Ecclesiologist,  xxi.  p.  172  :  Hints  to  Church  Bidlders,  Camden  Soc.  1842  : 
Camh.  Ant.  Soc.  1st  series,  No.  10  (1869),  p.  65. 

Trumpington.  The  rood-screen  in  this  church  was  probably 
a  work  of  some  magnificence,  but  it  has  been  cut  down  to  the 
dado-rail,  and  now  only  the  lower  part  remains  shewing  a 
series  of  very  beautiful  panels  with  arcaded  heads  filled  with 
curvilinear  tracery,  the  spandrels  being  carved  in  a  very  original 
manner  with  grotesque  heads  and  foliage.  The  dado-rail  is 
enriched  with  an  incised  vine-leaf  scroll.  Small  buttresses  are 
attached  to  the  standards,  following  the  usual  arrangement  in 
the  screens  of  the  county,  and  the  feet  of  the  panels  are  orna- 
mented by  a  band  of  tracery  about  6  in.  deep  in  which  foliated 
quatrefoils  alternate  with  small  upright  panels.  The  method 
of  cusping  shews  that  this  screen  is  of  fifteenth  century  date. 
The  ancient  colour  remains  in  a  very  perfect  state.  The  panels 
are  alternately  red  and  green  with  a  diaper  of  gold  and  black 
rosettes.    The  colour  was  renovated  in  1856-57. 

Wentworth.  This  church  retains  a  remnant  of  a  very 
beautiful  old  rood-screen  of  early  fourteenth  century  date, 
incorporated  with  a  modern  framework.  The  tracery  heads 
are  original  and  are  of  a  very  graceful  curvilinear  type  with 
flamboyant  cusped  openings  (fig.  10).  The  formation  of  the 
cusps  shews  the  early  date.  The  head  is  well  moulded  and 
slightly  undercut.  The  lower  part  of  the  screen  has  been 
entirely  reconstructed  with  a  hagioscope  rail,  but  is  not  very 
good  in  point  of  detail.  The  turned  shafts  supporting  the 
tracery  are  also  modern  and  fairly  good.  At  present  a  row  of 
candlesticks  has  been  set  above  the  head,  and  there  is  no 
cresting. 

Ecclesiologist,  xxi.  p.  172. 
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Whaddon.  An  old  oak  screen  of  good  Perpendicular  work 
is  mentioned  as  standing  in  the  church  at  a  recent  date. 

Hints  to  Church  Builders,  Camden  Soc.  1842. 

Whittlesea,  St  Mary.  This  church  contains  an  ancient 
rood-screen  which  has  preserved  to  some  extent  its  ancient 
colour.  On  one  panel  is  visible  a  large  painted  I.H.S.  in  the 
original  colour. 

Paley,  JVotes  on  Twenty  Parish  Churches  around  Peterborough^  p.  24. 


Whittlesford.  The  rood-screen  has  gone,  but  there  remain 
two  carved  oak  parclose  screens  on  the  south  side  of  chancel, 
and  these  are  of  fairly  good  design,  the  tracery  being  a  little 
like  that  at  Comberton,  but  much  plainer.  The  style  is  prob- 
ably late  fifteenth  century. 

There  are  some  good  stalls  remaining  in  the  chancel,  and 
some  handsome  carved  benches  in  the  nave,  which  shew  a  sunk 
strawberry-leaf  cresting  over  a  trefoiled  arched  head  with 
foliated  cusps  and  double  feathering,  the  spandrels  being  nicely 
carved. 

Paley,  Ecc.  Guide,  1844. 
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Wickham,  West.  The  chancel  screen,  which  is  of  simple 
Perpendicular  type,  has  been  removed  to  the  tower  arch.  It 
originally  consisted  of  two  divisions  on  each  side  of  central 
doorway ;  the  tracery  heads  are  very  shallow  and  of  no  special 
interest.  There  is  a  small  embattled  cornice.  The  lower  panels 
are  gone,  and  only  four  or  five  divisions  of  the  upper  compart- 
ments with  their  tracery  remain. 

There  is  a  new  rood-screen  of  very  fair  Perpendicular 
design,  but  like  so  many  modern  works  its  main  framing  is  not 
sufficiently  solid,  or  substantial,  for  good  effect. 

On  the  north  side  of  nave  there  remain  three  old  benches 
of  black  oak,  with  ends  of  very  quaint  design,  only  about 
2ft.  Sin.  in  height  and  very  roughly  executed. 

Wilburton.  The  screen  is  a  fine  work  of  the  best  early 
Perpendicular  type,  with  arcaded  tracery  heads,  of  the  same  class 
as  those  at  Stretham  and  Chippenham  (see  fig.  2  a).  A  notable 
feature  of  this  screen  is  the  duplication  of  the  cuspings  and  the 
canopy  work,  which  appears  on  each  face,  giving  great  richness. 
The  crockets  are  of  very  original  design,  being  varied  for  each 
light,  and  those  over  the  doorway  represent  a  series  of  cocks 
with  large  combs  or  crowns.  The  lower  panels  are  very  good 
and  contain  some  charming  grotesque  figures  in  the  spandrels, 
and  reproduce  the  character  of  the  upper  tracery  to  some 
extent.  The  screen  was  ably  restored  and  the  vaultings  are 
now  perfect  on  both  sides ;  an  excellent  cornice  has  been  added, 
giving  the  whole  work  a  completeness  which  makes  the  screen 
a  model  for  other  restoration  work  in  the  county.  Part  of  the 
cresting  on  the  east  side  is  ancient. 

The  chancel  stalls  are  modern  but  well  planned,  and  return 
against  the  east  face  of  the  screen. 

In  the  nave  are  one  or  two  quaint  little  poppyhead  bench- 
ends. 

Wilbraham,  Little,  St  John.  The  remains  of  a  rood-screen 
of  late  Decorated  work  were  standing  in  this  church  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  door  to  the  loft  is 
in  the  south  wall. 

Ecc.  Guide,  Camden  Soc.  1844. 
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Willingham.  There  are  three  screens  in  this  church  as 
follows : — 

(1)  The  rood-screen.  Of  this  the  only  original  portion 
remaining  is  the  dado.  The  lower  panels  of  both  north  and 
south  sides  are  of  excellent  design  with  traceried  heads  and 
retain  a  quantity  of  old  colour,  red,  green  and  white.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  screen  has  been  entirely  reconstructed 
from  an  old  drawing  which  was  found  in  the  parish  about  150 
years  ago.  An  estimate  for  repairs  and  a  drawing  were  pre- 
pared by  a  local  carpenter,  and  these  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  rector. 

(2)  The  south  chantry  is  enclosed  by  screenwork  of  fifteenth 
century  date,  simple  and  vigorous  in  character,  and  of  the  same 
type  as  the  screen  at  Pampisford.  The  rectangular  lights 
contain  simple  Perpendicular  tracery  and  the  dado-rail  is  dupli- 
cated and  shews  a  continuous  series  of  pierced  quatrefoil  open- 
ings. There  is  some  fine  carving  in  the  spandrels  of  the  lower 
panels,  shewing  leaves  and  grotesque  faces.  This  screen  retains 
its  old  colour,  chiefly  red  and  yellow.  The  chapel  it  encloses  is 
known  as  the  Brune  Chapel.  For  some  years  it  was  used  as  a 
day-school,  but  more  recently  the  ancient  altar  slab,  which  was 
buried  in  the  north  aisle,  has  been  restored  to  its  place.  Both 
this  and  the  screen  to  the  north  chapel  have  been  carefully 
restored  in  memory  of  the  late  rector  by  members  of  his  family. 

(3)  The  north,  or  Ely  Chantry,  is  enclosed  by  a  beautiful 
old  screen  which  is  probably  the  earliest  in  the  county,  and 
cannot  be  much  later  in  date  than  1300.  The  tracery  is  of  the 
earliest  curvilinear  type  supported  upon  turned  shafts,  with 
delicately  moulded  caps,  bases,  and  bands.  The  dado  panels 
are  plain,  but  retain  some  old  colour  with  a  curious  diapering 
of  popinjays  or  parrots  on  a  red  ground. 

There  is  an  early  fifteenth  century  oak  pulpit  of  excellent 
design  agreeing  in  style  with  the  rood-screen. 

Ecclesiologist,  xxi.  p.  172,  Notes  on  leaflet  distributed  in  church. 

Witcham.  The  rood-screen  is  of  very  late  and  thin  Perpen- 
dicular work,  and  there  are  low  folding  doors  with  cinque-cento 
panelling  of  Marian  date.    It  is  very  probable  that  the  screen 
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itself  may  be  referred  to  the  same  period.  Over  the  screen  is 
now  fixed  a  parapet  of  open  panels  with  cinque-foiled  arched 
heads  and  carved  spandrels.  From  the  fact  that  these  do  not 
agree  in  width  with  the  lower  openings  it  appears  that  they 
could  never  have  formed  a  dado  to  the  screen,  but  are  more 
probably  the  panels  of  the  old  rood-loft  refixed  in  this  position 
after  the  removal  of  the  loft  itself. 

Wood  Ditton.  A  rood-screen  of  Perpendicular  work  is 
standing  in  the  church.  It  is  described  as  a  neat  piece  of 
workmanship. 

J.  Piggott,  'Rood-screens  of  East  Anglia,'  Proc.  Camh.  Ant.  Soc.  1st 
series,  Vol.  iii.  p.  280. 


SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING 


Monday,  7  December,  1908. 

Special  General  Meeting. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  addition  to  Law  III.  was  adopted. 

'  Members  of  the  University  of  less  than  M.A.  standing, 
and  students  of  the  same  standing  at  Girton  and  Newnham 
Colleges,  may  attend  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Society 
without  introduction.  Such  persons  may  also  become 
Associates  of  the  Society  on  payment  of  a  subscription 
of  IO5.  6d,  per  annum,  which  shall  be  due  on  the  first 
day  of  January  in  each  year.  Payment  of  this  sum  shall 
entitle  such  persons  to  all  the  privileges  of  members  except 
that  of  receiving  the  Society's  publications.' 

Captain  Mark  Sykes  made  a  communication  on 

Two  Saracenic  Castles  recently  Explored 
AND  Planned. 


Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Vol.  XIII 


Plate  I,  p.  77 


Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  Vol.  XIII 


Plate  II,  p.  77 
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Thursday,  10  December,  1908. 

Old  Houses  in  Cambridge. 

On  the  above  date  53  members  of  the  Society  took  part 
in  an  excursion  to  some  of  the  older  buildings  in  the  town. 
The  thanks  of  the  party  are  due  to  Mr  T.  D.  Atkinson,  who 
described  very  clearly  the  architectural  features  of  the  frag- 
ment of  Barnwell  Priory  and  the  School  of  Pythagoras.  His 
description  is  incorporated  in  this  account  of  the  excursion. 

The  Old  Abbey,  Barnwell. 

The  first  house  visited  was  that  known  as  the  'Old  Abbey,' 
which  stands  at  the  corner  of  Abbey  Road  and  Beche  Road. 
It  bears  the  date  1678  on  one  of  its  chimney  stacks,  and  it 
seems  to  contain  no  work  of  earlier  date  than  the  seventeenth 
century.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  panelled,  some  with  oak.  In 
the  cellar  is  the  entrance,  now  blocked  up,  to  a  passage  which, 
according  to  legend,  led  to  Jesus  College — the  old  nunnery  of 
St  Radegund — and  even  to  Ely !  The  cold  light  of  reason 
shews  this  to  be  most  probably  an  old-fashioned  large  brick 
drain. 

The  various  carved  and  moulded  stones,  from  the  old  Priory 
buildings,  dug  up  in  the  grounds  of  this  house,  have  been  built 
up  into  two  arches  in  the  garden  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  further  decay. 

The  Cellarer's  Checker,  Barnwell  Priory. 

The  next  building  visited  is  the  sole  remaining  fragment 
of  the  once  prosperous  house  of  Augustinian  Canons,  founded 
in  1092  by  Picot,  Sheriff  of  the  County,  and  Hugoline  his  wife, 
and  known  as  the  Priory  of  Saint  Giles  and  Saint  Andrew  at 
Barnwell.     The  Canons,  placed  originally  near  Saint  Giles' 
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Church,  were  removed  to  the  present  site  in  1112'.  This 
room  is  in  the  earliest  Gothic  style,  and  may  therefore  be 
said  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  or  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  In  its  original  state  it  must  have 
been  a  singularly  beautiful  room.  It  is  ceiled  with  four  bays 
of  stone  vaulting  springing  from  a  central  column.  It  was 
lighted  by  two  lancet  windows  on  the  west  side ;  these  are  of 
two  lights  each,  and  they  are  divided  vertically  by  a  transom. 
The  jambs  are  a  good  deal  hidden  by  the  brickwork  which 
now  blocks  up  the  windows,  but  from  what  is  visible  it  would 
appear  that  the  upper  part  of  the  windows  above  the  transom 
had  glass  fitted  into  a  wood  frame  which  was  fixed  into  a 
rebate  on  the  outer  part  of  the  jamb,  and  that  there  was  also 
an  inside  shutter. 

Some  of  the  original  iron  bars  to  keep  out  intruders  still 
remain.  Below  the  transom  there  was  probably  an  inside 
shutter  and  no  glass  I  The  recesses  of  the  windows  were 
carried  down  nearly  to  the  floor  to  form  seats.  In  addition 
to  these  windows  there  was  a  small  loup  on  one  side,  and 
perhaps  on  both  sides,  of  the  fire-place.  The  fire-place,  now 
blocked,  had  formerly  a  sloping  hood  springing  from  a  stone 
lintel  which  was  carried  on  corbels. 

The  corbels  have  now  been  removed,  and  the  lintel  has 
been  set  back  on  the  jambs. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  room  was  well 
warmed,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  in  fact,  that  it  was  one 
in  which  comfort  and  privacy  were  carefully  considered. 

These  facts  afford  the  only  clue  we  have  as  to  the  use  for 
which  the  room  was  intended. 

In  the  conjectural  plan  of  the  Priory  laid  down  by  Mr  W.  H. 

1  See  a  paper  on  the  architectural  history  of  the  Priory  by  Mr  J.  W.  Clark, 
with  a  plan  and  sections  of  the  remaining  fragment,  and  a  conjectural  plan  of 
the  whole  Priory  in  the  C.  A.  S.  Proceedings,  Vol.  vii.  (New  Series,  Vol.  i.), 
p.  222 ;  and  The  Observances  in  use  at  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  S.  Giles  and 
S.  Andrew  at  Barnwell,  edited  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.  (Cambridge :  Macmillan 
and  Bowes,  1897). 

2  This  interpretation  of  the  evidence  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  I 
gave  in  a  full  description  of  the  building  quoted  in  Mr  Clark's  paper  referred  to 
above.    T.  D.  Atkinson.  - 
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St  John  Hope  and  reproduced  in  Mr  Clark's  paper  and  in  his 
Observances,  it  is  called  the  Cellarer's  Checker.  The  checkers 
of  a  religious  house  were  the  exchequers  or  offices  in  which 
the  heads  of  departments  kept  their  accounts  and  administered 
their  affairs.  A  checker,  like  the  National  Exchequer,  was  so 
called  from  the  check  cloth  which  covered  the  table  and  was 
used  with  the  help  of  counters  in  making  up  reckonings. 

This  building  is  thought,  therefore,  to  be  the  office  of  the 
Cellarer,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  entertainment  of  guests, 
and  who  was  consequently  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
obedientiaries  of  the  house. 

•The  Vicarages,'  Mount  Pleasant. 

Driving  from  Barnwell  to  Castle  Hill,  the  party  then  in- 
spected 'The  Vicarages.'  This  is  a  house  of,  perhaps,  some 
130  to  150  years  old.  It  is  now  divided  into  three  cottages, 
the  middle  and  the  eastern  ones  containing  features  of  interest. 

The  lower  front  room  of  the  centre  cottage  is  of  panelled 
oak,  with  pictures  painted  on  the  frame-like  panels.  This  room 
has  been  covered  entirely  with  wall-paper,  though,  fortunately, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  paintings  beneath.  In  the 
easternmost  cottage  some  panelling  and  two  good  fireplaces  of 
late  eighteenth  century  date  still  remain. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  building  is  the 
site  upon  which  it  stands  and  which  it  helps  to  preserve.  It 
has  been  erected  on  the  edge  of  the  sloping  bank  which  formed 
the  defence,  on  the  western  side,  of  the  enclosure  of  the  Norman 
Castle. 

The  road  outside  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the  ancient 
fosse, 

Pythagoras  School,  Cambridge. 
(The  property  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.) 

Pythagoras  School  came  next  on  the  itinerary. 

This  mediaeval  building  is  a  simple  parallelogram  running 
roughly  north  and  south,  with  a  wing  projecting  from  the  south 
end  of  the  west  side,  thus  forming  an  L-shaped  plan.  The 
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wing  was  continued  westwards  in  later  times  (seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries)  to  a  considerable  length,  and  forms  a 
picturesque  range  terminated  by  a  curved  brick  gable,  now 
supported  by  two  immense  buttresses. 

The  original  building  seems  to  date  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  consisted  of  two  stories.  Like  many 
other  houses  of  the  period,  the  principal  room  was  on  the  upper 
floor,  with  the  kitchen  offices  below.  Instances  occur  at  Ely, 
e.g.  the  Deanery,  Canon  Kennett's  house,  the  house  of  the 
Head  Master  of  the  King's  School. 

The  lower  storey  was  covered  with  vaulting  carried  on  a 
row  of  columns  running  down  the  centre  of  the  building.  It 
was  entered  by  a  doorway,  now  blocked,  at  the  north  end. 
It  was  probably  used  for  store-rooms  only,  for  the  original 
windows  are  mere  loopholes ;  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  as 
to  the  position  of  the  kitchen.  Larger  windows  were  inserted 
on  the  west  side  in  the  fifteenth  century;  one  of  these  remains. 

The  upper  floor  was  reached  by  an  outside  staircase  at 
the  north  end.  The  original  door  is  still  used,  and  one  or 
two  windows  of  the  original  work,  or  of  only  slightly  later  date, 
remain.  Immediately  under  the  sills  of  these  windows,  inside 
the  building,  there  is  a  string-course — shewing  a  consideration 
for  appearances.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  fire-place  in  the 
middle  of  the  east  wall;  there  are  indications  of  this  inside, 
and  there  is  a  projection  outside  which  appears  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  chimney-stack. 

The  roof  is  entirely  modern. 

The  building  was  lengthened,  or  its  south  end  was  rebuilt, 
in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries;  the  diagonal  but- 
tresses prove  this.  The  west  wing  was  probably  added  at  the 
same  time. 

.  There  were,  of  course,  formerly  gables.  A  hipped  roof  like 
the  present  one  was  never  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
large  gap  in  the  west  wall,  now  filled  with  shutters,  is  no 
doubt  modern ;  its  splayed  jambs  appear  to  be  the  jambs  of 
two  of  the  original  windows. 

This  interesting  building  might  yield  fuller  results  if  a 
thorough  investigation  were  made. 
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Doorway.    Pythagoras  School. 
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Pythagoras  School.    Window  on  north-west. 
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The  True  Blue  Inn,  Sidney  Street. 

The  next  place  of  interest  was  the  True  Blue  Inn.  This 
was  probably  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  contains  a  good 
deal  of  carving  of  Jacobean  date  in  the  rooms  of  the  lower 
floor,  and  is  altogether  of  quaint  construction. 

Market  Hill. 

The  last  house  visited  was  one  down  the  yard  beside  the 
premises  of  Messrs  Macintosh  and  Son.  This  small  house 
has  some  fine  carving  round  the  panelled  room  on  the  lower 
floor. 

The  mantel-piece,  beautifully  carved,  though  now  thickly 
encrusted  with  paint,  was  well  worth  inspection. 

This  house  was  originally  part  of  the  Angel  Inn.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  ironmonger's  business  now  carried  on 
by  Messrs  Macintosh  and  Son  has  been  continued  on  these 
premises  without  a  break  from  the  year  1688. 
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The  Cartography  of  the  Provinces  of  France 

By  Sir  Herbert  George  Fordham. 

The  following  paper  is  intended  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Society  the  outlines  of  the  growth  of  the  Cartography  of 
the  Provinces  of  France,  especially  during  its  earlier  period 
of  development,  with  reference  rather  to  its  artistic  and  biblio- 
graphic features  than  to  those  bearing  on  the  advance  of 
geographic  science. 

It  may  be  of  a  certain  interest,  and  of  an  interest  which 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  regarded  as  of  an  antiquarian 
character,  to  establish,  not  only  the  history  of  the  subject  for 
its  own  value,  but  also  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  the  same 
art  and  scientific  growth  and  activity  on  our  own  side  of  the 
Channel,  as  it  is  illustrated  in  my  studies  of  the  maps  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  and  of  the 
maps  of  the  County  of  Hertford. 

I  have  enlarged,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  latter  work,  on 
the  debt  cartographic  science  owes  to  the  Low  Countries,  and 
have  exemplified  that  debt  in  particular  relation  to  the  early 
maps  of  the  English  Counties  in  the  body  of  the  work  itself, 
as  well  as  in  my  List  of  the  Maps  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  I 
need  not  follow  up  the  subject  here. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  point  out  that 
to  Flanders,  and  to  the  Provinces  of  the  north  of  France 
bordering  on  that  country,  France  itself  is  almost  entirely 
indebted  for  her  geographers,  and  her  cartographic  artists  and 
engravers.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  the  name  of  any  French 
geographer  of  note  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
who  was  born  west  of  the  Seine.  Guillaume  Postel,  it  is  true, 
was  a  native  of  Lower  Normandy ;  Maurice  Bouguereau,  who 

1  This  paper  was  read  10  February  1908. 
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Plate  X 


Keduced  facsimile  of  the  engraved  title-page  of  the 
Theatre  Francois,  Tours,  1594. 

[From  the  Odsey  copy.] 
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is  identified  with  the  first  French  Atlas,  belonged  to  Tours  ; 
but  Postel,  though  a  great  traveller  (for  his  time),  and  a  man 
of  omnivorous  learning,  was  not  specially  a  cartographer,  and 
Bouguereau  was  only  the  editor  and  printer  of  his  atlas 
formed,  in  the  main,  of  copies  from  a  variety  of  maps  of 
earlier  dates. 

While  the  starting-point  in  time  of  the  publication  in 
France  of  any  series  of  provincial  maps  is  1594,  marked  by 
the  appearance  of  Bouguereau 's  famous  atlas,  the  Theatre 
Frangois,  published  by  him  at  Tours  in  that  year,  we  must 
go  back  to  1570,  to  Antwerp,  and  to  the  celebrated  Plantin 
press  in  that  city  and  the  first  publication  of  a  set  of  maps 
of  the  French  Provinces,  appearing  in  the  Theatrum  Orhis 
Terrarum  of  Abraham  Ortelius,  for  the  beginnings  in  this 
matter.  The  same  year  saw  the  impression  of  Postel's  map 
of  France,  of  which  the  unique  copy  which  has  survived  to 
our  days  may  be  seen  in  the  map-room  of  the  Bihliotheque 
nationale  in  Paris.  But  the  former  publication  is  connected 
with  the  town  of  Tours,  for  Christopher  Plantin  was  a  native 
of  one  of  the  adjoining  villages,  though  it  seems  uncertain 
which.  Born  in  1514,  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1550 
that  Plantin,  after  living  at  Lyons,  Orleans  and  Paris,  and, 
finally,  serving  a  bookbinder  at  Caen,  and  shortly  after  his 
marriage  with  Jeanne  Riviere  in  that  town,  established  him- 
self at  Antwerp,  and  opened  a  little  shop,  where  he  bound 
and  dealt  in  books,  and,  a  few  years  later  (in  1555),  set 
up  his  printing-press,  and  published  his  first  book,  bearing 
that  date. 

The  history  of  the  famous  establishment  Plantin-Moretus 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  After  the  death  of  Plantin  in 
1589,  it  was  continued  till  1876,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  City 
of  Antwerp,  and  now  forms  the  well-known  museum  in  the 
Marche  du  Vendredi. 

Preceded  by  the  publication  of  several  individual  maps, 
there  issued  from  this  press  of  Christopher  Plantin  in  Antwerp 
in  1570  (on  May  20th)  the  first  collection  of  the  maps  of 
Ortelius,  with  a  Latin  text,  of  which  year  by  year,  almost, 
fresh  editions,  always  with  additional  maps,  appeared  up  to 
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as  late  as  1624,  no  less  than  28  such  editions  (reckoning 
duplicates  with  texts  in  various  languages,  and  of  the  same 
date,  amd  wliat  are  known  as  the  additamenta  as  separate 
editions)  being  known  up  to  the  date  of  Ortelius'  death  in 
1598,  and  a  few  others  having  appeared  latere 

This  first  issue  of  the  Theatrum,  and  those  following,  up 
to  the  year  1572,  contained  53  maps  only;  of  these  the 
following  relate  to  France  and  her  provinces  : — 

France,  after  Jean  Jolivet  {Gallice  Regni  Potentiss:  Nova 
Descriptio,  Joanne  Joliveto  Auctore),  19^  x  13|^. 

Berry,  after  Jean  Chaumeau  {Regionis  Biturigum  Exactiss: 
Descriptio  Per  D.  Joannem  Calamceum),  12 J  x  12\. 

LoAver  Auvergne,  after  Gabriel  Symeone  {Limanim  Topo- 
gi^aphia  Gahriele  Symeoneo  Auct.),  6  x  12 J. 

Calesis  and  Boulonnais,  after  Nicolas  Nicolai  {Galetensium 
et  Bononiensium  ditionis  accurata  delineatio.  Descripta  et  edita 
a  Nicolao  Nicolai  Delphinate  Parisijs  1558),  9;^  x  13 J. 

Vermandois,  after  Jean  Surhone  ( Veromanduorum  eorumque 
confiniu  eooactissima   descriptio  Johanne  Surhonio  Auctore), 

The  Coast  of  Languedoc  and  part  of  Provence  (Gallice 
Narhonensis  ora  marittima  Recenter  descripta),  8^  x  11-^-. 

Savoy  and  part  of  Burgundy,  after  Aegide  Bulione  {Sa-  [ 
baudice,  et  Burgundice  Gomitatus  descriptio;  auctore  Aegidio 
Bulionio  Belga),  8^^  x  ll^J.  i 

In  the  epitome  of  Ortelius'  atlas  by  Peeter  Heyns,  also 
published  by  Plantin,  under  the  title  Spieghel  der  Werelt,  in 
1577,  these  seven  maps  are  reproduced  on  a  small  scale.  Of  one 
of  them  a  facsimile  is  offered,  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  art 
of  the  period,  in  Plate  II  (1). 

In  the  editions  of  the  Theatrum  of  1579  and  1580  the 
following  maps  are  added: — 

Poictou,  after  Pierre  Roger,  1579  (Pictonum  vicinarumque 

1  Abraham  Ortel,  or  Ortels,  was  born  at  Antwerp  on  April  4th,  1527,  and 
died  there  on  June  28th,  1598.  In  1577  he  visited  England  and  Ireland,  and 
met  Camden;  and  it  is  to  this  visit,  and  to  the  persuasion  of  Ortelius,  that 
Camden  attributes,  in  the  preface  to  his  Britannia,  the  inception  of  that 
great  work. 

2  Dimensions  in  inches. 
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(2)    Facsimile  of  map  of  Picardy,  from  Le  Miroir  du  Monde,,  Antwerp, 
Plantin  Press,  1583,  obi.  8vo. 
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Regionum  fidiss  descriptio.  Auctore  Nohili  Dno  Petro  Rogiero 
Pictone),  19^  x  14|. 

Anjou,  after  Lezin  Guyet,  1579  (Andgavensium  ditionis 
vera  et  integra  descriptio.    Licimo  Guyeto  Andegevense  auctore), 

18y9.  X  14. 

Picardy,  after  Jean  Surhone,  1579  (Picardice,  Belgicm  regionis 
descriptio.    Johannes  Surhonio  auctore),  20|  x  12{|. 

Burgundy,  after  Ferdinand  Lannoy,  1579  (Burgundice 
Comitatus  Recentiss.  Descriptio  Dno  Ferdinando  Lannoyo 
auctore),  19f  x  14f. 

Artois,  after  Jean  Surhone  {Atrehatum  Regionis  vera  de- 
scriptio.   Johanne  Surhonio  Montensi  auctore),  ^^j-^  x  15. 

And  in  the  epitome,  now  published  in  a  second  edition,  in 
1583,  under  the  French  title  Le  Miroir  du  Monde,  we  have  the 
addition  of  the  same  maps,  similarly  reduced  in  size,  of  which 
a  specimen  appears  as  Plate  II  (2). 

Then,  in  the  editions  of  1590  to  1595  of  the  Theatrunfi, 
additional  maps  of  the  French  Provinces  appear  : — 

Maine,  after  Matthew  Oger  {Genomanorum  Gallia}  regionis, 
typus.    Auctore  Mattheo  Ogerio),  10^^  x  14f. 

Brittany  and  Normandy,  1594  (Neustria.  Britannia?,  et 
Normandice  Typus),  9|  x  14|. 

Lorraine,  by  Ortelius  himself,  1587  {Lotharingioi  nova  de- 
scriptio), 19|f  X  ISj^g. 

Duchy  of  Burgundy,  1584  {Burgundice  inferioris,  quae 
Ducatus  nomine  censetur,  des.),  I7yf  x  14^. 

Provence,  after  Pierre  Jean  Bompare,  1594  {Provincioi, 
Regionis  Gallice,  vera  exactissimaq:  descriptio.  Petro  Joanne 
Bompario  auctore),  20  x  13f . 

In  1585  Gerhard  Kramer,  or  Mercator,  who  was  born  at 
Rupelmonde,  in  Flanders,  on  May  5th,  1512,  and  settled  in 
1559  at  Duisburg,  upon  his  appointment  as  cosmographer  to 
the  Duke  of  Juliers  and  Cleves  in  that  year,  where  he  died 
in  1594  (December  2nd),  published,  in  anticipation  of  his 
"Atlas,"  a  collection  of  maps  of  Gaul  {Gallioi  tabule  geographies) 
which  included  a  map  of  France,  and  11  folio-sized  maps, 
of  which  all  except  that  of  the  Boulonnais,  are  double-page,  of 
provinces  lying  within  the  area  of  modern  France. 
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So  much  of  the  table  of  maps  as  relates  to  this  series  is 
transcribed  below,  and  the  titles  and  sizes  of  the  four  out  of 
the  11  which  were  copied  by  Bouguereau  for  the  TMdtre 
Frangois  being  also  set  out  later,  need  not  be  referred  to  in 
detail  here.  In  all,  in  this  section  of  Mercator's  publica- 
tion of  1585  {Gallia)  there  are  25  maps,  covering  the  area 
of  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  A  series  of  26  maps  of  Germany  follows, 
with  a  separate  title :  Germanice  tabule  geographicce.  The 
whole  volume  in  the  British  Museum  collection,  which  be- 
longed originally  to  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1530 
or  1533-1604),  is  of  one  style,  paper,  printing,  colouring  and 
ornamentation,  the  only  date  (1585)  being  that  on  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  Gallia,  although  there  are  several  engraved 
sub-titles  dispersed  throughout  the  series  of  maps,  followed 
in  each  case  by  a  separate  list  of  maps  and  a  separate  Index 
Locorum. 

Theatre  FRANgois,  1594. 

With  these,  and  some  other  scattered  materials  available 
as  a  basis,  Maurice  Bouguereau,  master-printer  and  publisher, 
established  at  ''La  Petite  Fontaine  du  Carroy  de  Beaulne," 
in  Tours,  stirred  by  the  patriotic  idea  of  producing  a  collection 
of  maps  of  the  Provinces  of  France  in  the  form  of  a  National 
Atlas,  began  the  engraving  of  the  maps  with  that  of  a  reduction 
of  Postel's  map  of  France  of  1570,  to  which  the  contract  with 
the  engraver  set  out  below  refers. 

At  that  time  printing  presses  had  been  established  at  Tours 
for  at  least  a  century.  Concerning  Bouguereau  himself,  un- 
fortunately, no  information  of  any  value  has  survived^ 

Of  the  maps  some  are  undated,  those  which  bear  dates  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order  as  follows : — 

1591.  Comte  de  Blaisoys;  Duche  d'Anjou. 

1592.  Picardie ;  Calais  ;  Vermandoys ;  Duch^  de  Touraine. 

1  A  facsimile  of  his  signature  is  given  by  Dr  Giraudet  in  Les  Origines  de 
VImprimerie  a  Tours,  1467-1550,  Tours,  1881,  8vo. 
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1593.    Dauphine,  Languedoc,  Gascongne,  Provence  et  Xain- 

tonge ;  Lorraine  vers  le  Septentrion. 
1594    Comte  de  Lymosin. 

Undated.  France.  Duche  de  Bourgongne  ;  Lorraine  vers  le 
Midy ;  Duche  de  Berry,  Limaigne  d'Auvergne ; 
Duche  de  Poictou ;  Duche  du  Mayne ;  Duche  de 
Bretaigne. 

This  makes  the  series  of  maps  of  France  and  the  Provinces 
number  16,  the  names  being  as  given  in  the  original  list  in  the 
atlas,  reprinted  on  pages  98  and  99,  post. 

A  second  map  of  France,  after  that  of  Petrus  Plancius, 
almost  identical  in  scale  and  style  with  the  earlier  one  copied 
from  Postel's  Gallia,  with  the  date  1593,  is  found  in  a  copy  of 
the  atlas  in  my  possession ^  This  map  has  no  text  on  the  back, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  probably  not  in  the  original  issue.  In 
the  copy  of  the  atlas  in  the  British  Museum  the  first,  and  only 
map  of  France,  is  that  after  Plancius,  and  the  descriptive  text 
appears  on  the  back.  In  that  in  the  Bihliotheque  nationale  is 
inserted  a  third  map  of  France,  after  Jean  J  olivet,  dated  1590  2. 
The  title  of  this  map  is  Gallice  Regni  Poteritiss:  Nova 
Descriptio  Joanne  Joliveto  Auctore.  The  descriptive  text 
found  in  my  copy  of  the  Theatre  on  the  back  of  the  map  after 
Postel,  is  printed  on  the  back  of  Jolivet's  map  in  the  Bihliotheque 
nationale.  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  the  Paris  copy  of  the 
Theatre  was  originally  made  up  with  the  substitution  of  Jolivet's 
(1590)  map  for  Postel's,  while  the  London  copy  was  similarly 
made  up  with  the  substitution  of  the  map  of  Plancius  (1593) 
for  that  of  Postel. 

A  fourth,  and  smaller  map  of  France,  is  printed  on  the  back 
of  the  engraved  title-page,  or  is  found  attached  to  that  page. 
It  is  not  dated,  nor  does  it  bear  Bouguereau's  name.  The  title 
runs  along  the  top,  in  a  single  line  :  Gallice  Regni  Potentiss. 
Nova  Descriptio.  Without  this  title  it  measures  8  x  6|  inches. 
I  have  found  in  the  British  Museum  an  original  impression 
from  the  same  plate,  without  the  above  title,  but  with  a  wide, 

^  Referred  to  below  as  the  Odsey  copy. 

^  The  date  of  publication  of  the  original  is  1560.  It  was  also  copied  in 
Ortelius'  Theatrum  of  1570,  where  it  measures  19^  x  13^. 
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ornamental  border  running  round  the  whole  map  containing 
portraits,  figures  and  text,  and,  in  an  oval  plaque,  the  following 
title  and  dedication:  Gallia  Amplissimo  viro,  Domino  de 
Beauvoir,  Regi  Galliw  et  Navar.  a  consilijs  ectr.  apud  Serenis- 
simam  Angliw  Reginam,  legato  D.  D.  Jodocus  Hondius  Fland. 
Arino  1591. 

A  medallion  portrait  of  Henry  IV,  by  Thomas  de  Leu,  with 
full-length  figures  representing  France  and  Navarre  on  either 
side — Mauricij  Boguerealdj  Turon.  eoccud. — undated,  is  found  in 
the  Bibliotheque  nationale  copy  of  the  atlas,  filling  the  upper 
half  of  page  6.  An  impression  from  the  same  plate  is  attached 
to  the  same  page  in  the  Odsey  copy.  In  the  atlas  in  the 
British  Museum  a  three-quarter  length  portrait  in  armour  of 
the  King  is  substituted  for  it.  This  is  dated  1593,  and  is,  also, 
Thomas  de  Leu,  fecit  Mauricius  Bogueraldus  eoocu.  In  this 
copy  the  small  map  of  France  is  attached  below  the  portrait. 

The  work  of  Bouguereau,  in  its  complete  and  original  form, 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  86  pages,  folio,  the  double-page 
maps,  with  a  descriptive  text  on  the  back,  including  one  double- 
page  map  of  France  (after  Postel),  making  60  pages,  with 
26  pages  of  printed  matter,  including  the  title-pages,  preface, 
and  a  variety  of  dedications,  addresses,  sonnets,  acrostics,  etc., 
some  of  them  on  single  leaves.  The  insertion  of  the  two  double- 
paged  maps  of  Jolivet  (1590)  and  Plancius  (1593)  would  make 
the  whole  up  to  eight  pages  more,  without,  however,  any 
additional  text.  This  computation  is  based  on  a  collation 
of  the  Paris,  London  and  Odsey  copies.  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  a  fourth  copy  of  the  atlas  preserved 
at  Tours,  but  the  particulars  given  by  the  Abbe  Bosseboeuf^ 
show  that  it  does  not  differ  from  the  other  three  known  copies. 
If  any  order  of  publication  can  be  attributed  to  these  four 
known  examples,  it  would  perhaps  be : — 

(1)  |>  with  Postel's  map  of  France  (1590). 

(2)  London,  with  Jolivet's  map  of  France  (1590). 

(3)  Paris,  with  Plancius'  map  of  France  (1593). 

1  La  Touraine  et  les  travaux  de  geographie,  par  UAbbe  L.-A.  Bosseboeuf. 
Tours,  1894,  8vo. 
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This  chronology  is,  to  some  extent,  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  Odsey  impressions  from  the  plates  are  in  a  very  early 
state,  both  clear  in  the  design,  and  dark  in  the  surface  of  the 
plates  themselves. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  further  copies  than 
the  four  mentioned,  and  the  atlas  is,  undoubtedly,  very  rare. 
Others  may  exist,  of  course,  but  the  inquiries  I  have  made  up 
to  the  present  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  have 
been  without  results. 

France  is  singularly  bare  of  early  geographical  works,  and 
of  atlases  issued  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Probably  a  large 
number  of  such  works  were  destroyed  in  that  period  of  anarchy. 
Another  cause  for  their  disappearance  is,  perhaps,  the  widely- 
spread  fashion  in  that  country  of  making  local  and  provincial 
collections  of  maps  and  plans,  which  has  led  to  the  systematic 
breaking  up  by  book-sellers  of  atlases  and  topographical  publi- 
cations. But,  in  all  countries  maps  are  apt  to  be  thrown  away, 
as  they  are  superseded  by  those  newer  and  more  reliable,  and 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  France  in  making  any  collection 
at  all  complete  of  the  earlier  series  of  atlases  is  not  felt  in  that 
country  alone. 

My  own  copy  of  the  Thedti^e  Francois  was  purchased  in 
London.  A  contemporaneous  inscription  inside  the  vellum 
cover  sets  out  that  it  was  originally  bought  at  Orleans,  on  the 
7th  July,  1600,  with  the  price,  though  the  latter  is  not  very 
clearly  decipherable.  The  name  of  ^' Hen.  Savile"  is  added, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  volume  belonged  to  Sir  Henry 
Savile,  the  friend  of  Bodley,  who  was  regarded  as  the  most  pro- 
found Englishman  in  secular  learning  in  the  Elizabethan  period. 

The  maps  vary  slightly  in  dimensions,  between  the  extremes 
of  19^  X  13|  inches  and  ISJ  x  14  inches.  The  copy  of  the  atlas 
in  the  Bihliotheque  nationale  stands  16  inches  in  height,  and 
the  paper  is  11^  inches  wide;  the  respective  measurements  of 
my  copy  are  15|  x  10  inches,  and  of  that  in  the  British  Museum 
15^  x  lOj  inches. 

Its  second  and  engraved  title-page  is  reproduced  in  reduced 
facsimile  as  Plate  I  of  this  paper.  The  first  title-page,  which 
is  printed  from  type,  is  fully  transcribed  below  (pages  97,  98). 
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The  following  maps  can  be  traced  back  as  more  or  less  exact 
copies  from  those  of  the  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  of  Ortelius, 
editions  1570  to  1595:— 

(The  measurements  in  [  ]  are  those  of  the  maps  in 
Bouguereau's  atlas.) 

Picardy.  This  is  an  exact  copy,  but  slightly  smaller,  by 
Gabriel  Tavernier,  of  the  map  in  the  Theatrum  of  1579  and 
1580.  The  original  is  dated  1579  ["  Gum  Imp.  et  Reg.  privilegio 
decenn.  1579,"  in  the  extreme  left-hand  bottom  corner].  It 
measures  20^  x  12i|  [I7|f  x  llf,  without  the  band  along  the 
top].  A  facsimile  of  the  cartouche,  and  a  sufficient  area  of 
the  bottom  left-hand  corner  of  this  map,  is  shown  as  Plate  III. 
The  monograph  of  Tavernier  (G.  T.)  will  be  noticed  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  ornamental  margin  of  the  cartouche. 

Calais  and  Vermandois.  A  copy  of  the  double  plate  in 
the  edition  of  1570.  The  map  of  Calais  is  dated  1558  in  the 
right-hand  bottom  corner,  after  the  word  "  Parisijs."  The 
measurements  are  9|  x  13J  [9^q  x  13].  Vermandois  measures 
8^^x131  [81x13]^ 

Berry  and  Lower  Auvergne.  These  maps  are  copied 
from  the  double  map  in  the  Theatrum  of  15701  They  measure 
respectively  12^x121  and  6  x  12^  [12JgXl2,  and  6x12]. 
That  of  Berry  bears  Tavernier's  initials. 

Poictou.  The  original  is  in  the  Theatrum,  editions  of 
1579  and  1580,  and  is  dated  1579.  It  measures  19|  x  14| 
[19|xl4i]. 

Anjou  is  copied  from  the  map  in  the  editions  of  1579  and 
1580,  which  is  dated  1579.  It  is  engraved  by  Tavernier.  The 
original  measures  18^-^  x  14  [18  x  13^^]. 

Four  of  the  remaining  maps  are  directly  traceable  to 
Mercator.  The  originals  appear  in  the  collection  of  maps 
already  referred  to,  published  prior  to  the  famous  "Atlas"  (which 

^  This  map  also  was  first  published  by  Plantin  in  1558. 

2  The  original  of  this  map  of  Auvergne  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1560, 
from  the  press  of  Guillaume  Rouill6  (1518-1589),  a  native  of  Tours,  established 
from  about  1545  at  Lyons  {Les  Origines  de  VImprimerie  a  Tours,  1467-1550, 
already  cited). 
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The  following  maps  can  be  traced  back  as  more  or  less  exact 
copies  from  those  of  the  Theatrum  Orhis  Terrarum  of  Ortelius, 
editions  1570  to  1595:— 

(The  measurements  in  [  ]  are  those  of  the  maps  in 
Bouguereau's  atlas.) 

Picardy.  This  is  an  exact  copy,  but  slightly  smaller,  by 
Gabriel  Tavernier,  of  the  map  in  the  Theatrum  of  1579  and 
1580.  The  original  is  dated  1579  ["  Cum  Imp.  et  Reg.  privilegio 
decenn.  1579,"  in  the  extreme  left-hand  bottom  corner].  It 
measT^res  20J  x  12|f  [17||  x  11|,  without  the  band  along  the 
top].  A  facsimile  of  the  cartouche,  and  a  sufficient  area  of 
the  bottom  left-hand  corner  of  this  map,  is  shown  as  Plate  III. 
The  monograph  of  Tavernier  (G.  T.)  will  be  noticed  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  ornamental  margin  of  the  cartouche. 

Calais  and  Vermandois.  A  copy  of  the  double  plate  in 
the  edition  of  1570.  The  map  of  Calais  is  dated  1558  in  the 
right-hand  bottom  corner,  after  the  word  "  Parisijs."  The 
measurements  are  9{  x  13^  [9y^g  x  13].  Vermandois  measures 
83^^x131  [8ixl3]\ 

Berry  and  Lower  Auvergne.  These  maps  are  copied 
from  the  double  map  in  the  Theatrum  of  15701  They  measure 
respectively  121x121  and  6x121  [12JgXl2,  and  6x12]. 
That  of  Berry  bears  Tavernier 's  initials. 

Poictou.  The  original  is  in  the  Theatrum,  editions  of 
1579  and  1580,  and  is  dated  1579.  It  measures  19|  x  14| 
[19|  X  141]. 

Anjou  is  copied  from  the  map  in  the  editions  of  1579  and 
1580,  which  is  dated  1579.  It  is  engraved  by  Tavernier.  The 
original  measures  18j%  x  14  [18  x  13^^]. 

Four  of  the  remaining  maps  are  directly  traceable  to 
Mercator.  The  originals  appear  in  the  collection  of  maps 
already  referred  to,  published  prior  to  the  famous  "Atlas"  (which 

1  This  map  also  was  first  published  by  Plantin  in  1558. 

2  The  original  of  this  map  of  Auvergne  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1560, 
from  the  press  of  Guillaume  Rouill^  (1518-1589),  a  native  of  Tours,  established 
from  about  1545  at  Lyons  {Les  Origines  de  VIviprimerie  a  Tours,  1467-1550, 
already  cited). 
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latter  was  issued  after  the  death  of  the  author,  in  1594)  with 
the  title  :  Oallice  tabule  geographicce  Per  Gerardum  Mercatorem 
Illustrissimi  Ducis  Julie  Clivie  Montis  Etc  Gosmographum 
Duyshurgi  Clivorum  editce  Gum  gratia  et  privilegio.  It  has  a 
dedicatioD  dated  ''Duyshurgi  mense  Augusto,  Anno  1585." 

The  Index  Tabularum  Galliw  contains  the  following  twelve 
maps  relating  to  the  area  of  modern  France :  (a)  Gallic 
universalis,  (b)  Britannia  et  Normandia,  (c)  Aquitania,  (d) 
Francia,  Picardia  et  Gampania,  (e)  Bouloigne,  (/)  Arijou, 
(g)  Berry,  (h)  Poictou,  (i)  Lotharingice  pars  septentionalis, 
(k)  Lotharingice  pars  meridionalis,  (I)  Burgundia  Ducatus, 
(m)  Burgundia  Gomitatus.  Four  of  them,  of  which  the  par- 
ticulars follow,  are  reproduced  b}^  Bouguereau. 

Dauphine,  Languedoc^  Gascony^  Provence  and  Xain- 
tonge.  This  is  copied  very  exactly  from  Mercator's  map  of 
Aquitaine,  entitled  :  Aquitania  australis  Regnu  Arelatense  cum 
confinijs.    The  original  measures  18^  x  13{|  [17f  x  13|]. 

Duchy  of  Burgundy.  Also  an  exact  copy,  of  the  map 
entitled  :    Burgundia   Ducatus,   which   measures   18^1^  x  13 

m  X  i2|]. 

Lorraine  (Northern  Part).  A  very  close  reproduction 
of  the  map  of  the  same  area  of  Mercator.  The  original 
bears  the  title  :  Lotharingia  Ducatus.  It  measures  18|  x  14J 
[17if  X  13if]. 

Lorraine  (Southern  Part).  Like  the  above,  copied  in 
every  detail.  Mercator's  plate  is  treated  as  a  second  sheet  of 
the  map  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  has  no  separate  title. 
This  sheet  has  the  dimensions  18J  x  141  [18^  x  14]. 

Two  maps  of  Bouguereau's  series  I  have  not  at  present 
been  able  to  trace  to  their  source,  namely  those  of  Maine  and 
Brittany. 

The  Duchy  of  Maine.  This  map  may  have  been  based 
on  Ortelius'  map  in  the  Theatrum  (editions  of  1590  and  1595), 
but  it  is  larger  than  the  latter,  and  has  more  the  appearance  of 
an  original  delineation  of  the  province  of  an  early  date.  It  is 
engraved  by  Tavernier,  but  no  indications  of  the  source  from 
which  it  is  derived  are  given  in  the  marginal  notes,  which  are 
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partly  in  Latin,  and  partly  in  contemporaneous  French.  The 
title,  in  Latin,  in  large  capitals,  runs  in  a  band  along  the 
top :  Nova  et  Integra  Gwomdioi  Descriptio  Vulgo,  le  Mans 

[ins  X 131]. 

The  Duchy  of  Brittany.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  this 
map  may  have  been  drawn  after  that  of  Brittany,  Normandy, 
etc.,  dated  1594  in  Ortelius'  Tkeatrum  of  1595,  or  from  the 
same  materials.  It  has  no  indications  upon  it  as  to  the  author 
or  engraver.  The  title  runs  in  large  open  capitals,  in  a  band 
along  the  top  of  the  map :  Description  *  Du  *  Pays  *  Ar- 
morique  *  ^  *  Pres  *  Bretaigne  *  .  The  whole  text  is  in 
French,  which  points  to  a  contemporaneous  source,  rather  than 
to  a  derivation  from  Ortelius,  Mercator,  or  other  cartographers 
of  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  school.    [18|  x  16]. 

There  remain  three  maps  which  are  the  production  of  local 
and  French  cartographers,  and  are,  apparently,  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Bouguereau.  They  are  all  engraved  by 
Tavernier,  and  the  authors  (Jean  du  Temps,  a  native  of  Blois, 
Jean  du  Fayen,  a  Limousin,  and  Isaac  Fran9ois  of  Tours)  as 
well  as  Lezin  Guyet  (an  Angevin)  are  referred  to  by  Bouguereau 
in  his  address  to  the  reader,  as  examples  of  local  cartographers 
whose  patriotic  efforts  to  forward  geographic  study  in  their  own 
provinces  are  worthy  of  imitation. 

These  maps  may  be  allowed  a  more  particular  description. 

Blaisois.  This  map  measures  12f  x  18|,  and  has  a  double- 
ruled  border,  with  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  latitude  and 
longitude  marked  on  it.  Along  the  top,  below  the  border,  in 
large  capitals:  "Description  du  Pais  Blaisois."  In  an  orna- 
mented, rectangular  panel,  below  this  title  and  rather  to  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  map,  a  long  Latin  description  of  the 
position,  area,  etc.,  of  the  district,  and,  in  the  right-hand  top 
corner,  another  similar  panel,  nearly  square,  the  upper  part 
filled  with  particulars  of  latitude  and  longitude,  in  French. 
In  another  panel,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  map,  near  the 
bottom :  "Joannes  Temporarius  faciehat  Blesis  Anno  Messice 
nati  1592.  Epoche  Ghristiance  1590.  Mundi  5610,"  and,  below 
it :  "  Ccesarodunj  Turonum  in  ^dibus  Mauricij  Boguerealdi." 
Quite  in  the  left-hand  bottom  corner:   "  Avec  Privilege  du 
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Roy  1591,"  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  map  a  scale  of 
\  leagues.  Upon  it,  at  the  left-hand  end,  a  panel  containing : 
''La  cincture  de  la  terre  est  divisee  en  360  degrez  A  chacun  degre 
nous  donnons  25  lieues.  Toute  la  cincture  contient  9000  lieues." 
Above  this  panel,  the  monograph  of  Gabriel  Tavernier  "G.T.fe." 
The  map  itself  is  boldly  engraved,  showing  the  boundary  of  the 
Comte,  the  rivers  with  bridges,  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
forests  and  scattered  trees. 

Touraine.  The  measurements  are  I7|i  x  14J.  The  border 
is  narrow,  divided  up  by  alternate  shaded  and  blank  spaces, 
which  are,  however,  not  numbered  with  the  degrees  and  minutes 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  In  the  left-hand  top  corner,  an 
escutcheon  with  arms  (three  fleurs  de  lis  and  three  castles) 
within  a  border  of  wreaths.  A  little  below,  against  the  left- 
hand  border  of  the  map,  a  list  of  places,  in  two  columns, 
numbered  1  to  20.  In  the  right-hand  top  corner,  in  an  orna- 
mented, rectangular  panel,  in  the  upper  part  particulars  of 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  Duchy  in  Latin,  and,  below : 
''ab  ysaaoo  franco  Regie  jEdui  necnon  in  ea  provincia  viarum 
magistro  perlustrata  ac  descripta.  Anno  domini.  1592."  In 
the  left-hand  bottom  corner  is  a  similar  upright  panel,  with 
a  coat-of-arms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ornamental  border,  and 
Tavernier's  monograph  at  the  foot.  It  contains  a  long  dedi- 
cation to  the  Mayor  of  Tours,  Fran9ois  Maille,  and  is  signed  : 
"A  TourSy  le  25.  feburier.  1592.  M.  Bouguereau."  In  a  small 
panel,  near  the  bottom  of  the  map,  rather  towards  the  right- 
hand  side:  "Gcesaroduni  Turonum  Impensis  Mauricij  Boguere- 
aldi  Cum  Privilegio  Regis  ad  decenniuni  1592,"  and,  to  the 
right  of  this  panel,  a  scale  of  leagues,  with  a  pair  of  compasses 
and  other  instruments  resting  upon  it. 

The  map  is  in  the  same  style,  and  has  the  same  details  as 
that  of  Blaisois.  The  city  of  Tours,  and  its  bridges  and  sur- 
roundings, are  rather  specially  elaborated. 

Limousin.  19  x  13}f.  In  a  narrow  border  of  four  plain- 
ruled  lines.  In  the  left-hand  top  corner,  the  following  title, 
in  an  upright-oval  panel:  "  TOTIUS  lemovici  ET  Gonfinium 
provinciarum  quantum  ad  dioecesin  lemovincensen  spectant. 
Novissima  et  Fidissima  Descriptio.    Aut.  Jo.  Fayano  M.  L. 
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Ccesarodanj  Turomim,  in  jEdihus  Mauricij  Boguerealdj.  Anno 
1594.  G.  T.  F.''  and,  in  the  right-hand  top  corner,  a  "Plan  de 
la  Ville  de  Lymoges,"  showing  in  relief  the  walls,  churches, 
houses,  and  other  details,  with  letters  referring  to  a  list  of  the 
names  of  localities  in  a  rectangular  panel  below,  in  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  a  short  Latin  address  to  the  reader.  Above 
the  plan,  on  either  side,  is  a  small  coat-of-arms.  In  the 
left-hand  bottom  corner  is  another  rectangular  panel,  with  a 
"Scala  Miliariorum"  along  the  top,  and  a  laudatory  paragraph 
in  French,  signed  by  Joachin  Blanchon,  and,  in  the  right-hand 
bott6m  corner,  two  similar  panels,  the  smaller,  at  the  top,  con- 
taining an  elaborate  coat-of-arms,  and  the  lower  one  a  long 
Latin  dedication  to  the  Due  de  Yantadour  by  Fayen,  dated 
"Lemovicce  4«  Id.  Febr.  An.  1594^" 

This  map  does  not  differ  materially  in  character  or  details 
from  the  two  described  above,  but  some  hills  are  shown. 

Although  the  maps  thus  brought  together  from  various 
sources  are  reduced  to  a  uniform  size,  the  variation  of  scale 
which  must  have,  naturally,  occasioned  enormous  difficulties  for 
the  earlier  cartographers,  is  remarkable.  The  following  is  the 
enumeration  given  by  M.  Ludovic  Drapeyron :  "  Milles  de 
France  grands  et  communs  (Gallice  milliaria  magna,  com- 
munia) ;  milles  de  Lorraine,  petits,  moyens  et  grands  (Lotha- 
ringice  milliare  parvum,  mediocre,  magnum)  ;  milles  de  Poitou 
communs  et  grands  {milliaria  pictonica,  communia,  magna) ; 
milles  d'Aquitaine  (Aquitanice  milliaria);  milles  de  Provence 
(Provincice  milliaria)  ;  lieues  de  France  (Leucce  Gallice) ;  lieues 
de  Bretagne^." 

The  historical  study  of  the  Theatre  Frangois  of  Bouguereau, 

1  It  appears  that  the  design  for  this  map  was  already  completed  as  early  as 
the  spring  of  1591.  On  April  1st  of  that  year  Bouguereau  laid  an  illuminated 
and  decorated  copy  before  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  Tours,  and  stated  his 
intention  to  publish  it  "  taillee  en  cuivre  par  taille  douce."  He  was  assisted 
in  his  work  by  a  present  of  thirty  crowns  from  the  municipal  chest,  and 
the  incident  remains  to  this  day  duly  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  city. 
La  Touraine  et  les  travaux  de  geographie  (Bosseboeuf),  already  cited. 

2  Le  premier  atlas  national  de  la  France  (1589-1594),  par  M.  Ludovic 
Drapeyron.  Bulletin  de  geographic  historique  et  descriptive.  Annee  1890,  No.  1. 
Paris,  1890,  8vo. 
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and  of  the  circumstances  of  its  production,  date  from  1889 
only,  in  which  year  its  existence  was  first  made  known  to 
the  modern  geographical  world  by  M.  Drapeyron^ — when  it 
was,  in  fact,  discovered.  For  some  time  the  name  of  the 
Flemish  engraver  employed  by  Bouguereau,  as  mentioned  in 
his  preface,  was  a  matter  of  discussion  and  doubt,  and  the 
small  monogram  of  two  initials  which  occurs  in  the  cartouche 
of  seven  of  the  maps  was  much  canvassed.  In  1902,  how- 
ever, there  was  discovered  amongst  the  notarial  records  of  the 
period  still  preserved  at  Tours  the  actual  contract  between 
Bouguereau  and  Gabriel  Tavermier,  his  engraver,  for  the  work 
to  be  done  on  the  first  map  of  the  famous  atlas. 

This  contract  I  venture  to  transcribe,  not  only  as  an  inte- 
resting record  of  the  facts  it  sets  forth,  but  also  as  an  example 
of  the  system  pursued  for  many  centuries  in  France  for  the 
verification  of  contracts  by  their  formal  inscription  on  notarial 
rolls. 

It  runs : 

Le  huictiesme  jour  de  fevrier  Pan  mil  quatre  vingts  et  dix,  en  la 
cour  du  roy  nostre  sire  a  Tours,  fut  present  en  sa  personne  estably  et 
deAment  soubzmis  Gabriel  Tavernier,  graveur  en  cuivre,  flamant,  dem* 
a  Paris  rue  Sainct  Jehan  de  Latran,  a  I'enseigne  de  la  Samaritaine,  parr^ 
S*  Benoist  le  bien  tourne,  estant  de  present  en  ceste  ville  de  Tours. — 
Lequel  a  promis  et  promet  pas  ces  presentes  a  honorable  personne 
Maurice  Bouguereau,  marchant  libraire,  demeurant  audict  Tours  parr^ 
S*  Saturnin,  present  et  acceptant,  de  luy  tailler  et  pocher  en  une  table 
de  cuivre,  qui  luy  sera  baillee  par  led.  Bouguereau,  une  carte  de  France 
de  Postel,  pareille  a  celle  que  led.  Bouguereau  luy  a  ce  jourdhui  montree 
en  une  fueille  de  papier  et  icelle  rendre  faite  et  parfaite,  de  pareille  forme 
et  grandeur,  au  plutost  que  faire  se  pourra,  h  commancer  dedans  huict 
ou  dix  jours  prochains  venants  et  continuer  sans  intervalle  jusques  ad  ce 
que  lad.  besongne  soit  faite  et  parfaite  et  sans  qu'il  puisse  entreprandre 
autre  besongne  pour  y  travailler  que  lad.  carte  ne  soit  faite. — Et  pen- 
dant le  temps  que  led.  Tavernier  sera  h  faire  lad.  carte  sera  tenu  led. 
Bouguereau  le  loger  et  luy  fournir  de  lit  et  bois  pour  se  chauffer  bien  et 
honnestement  selon  sa  quallite,  moyennant  et  a  raison  de  douze  sols  par 
jour  qui  luy  seront  deduits  sur  ce  qui  se  treuvera  luy  estre  deu  pour  la 
fasson  de  lad.  carte;  pour  laquelle  carte  faire  sera  tenu  led.  Bouguereau 
luy  payer  la  somme  de  vingt  six  escus  sol,  assavoir  moitie  lad.  besogne 

^  Le  premier  atlas  national  de  la  France  (1589-1594),  already  cited. 
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my  faito  cfc  lo  rcHtc  lad.  beHoiigMC  faito  ct  parfaite  comme  dessus  est 
dit. — Et  qiiant  a  tout  cc  que  dessus  obligont  les  d.  parties  I'une  h  I'autre, 
eulx  et  leurs  hoirs  et  biens,  et  mesrae  led.  Tavernier  son  corps  a  tenir 
prison,  nonobstant,  promettant,  renon9ant.  Ce  fut  fait  aud.  Tours  en 
I'estude  dud.  notaire  apr6s  midi  en  presence  de  Martin  Gentilz  et  Loys 
Rochebouet  praticien  aud.  Tours  tesmoings.  (signed) :  Gabriel  Tavernier, 
M.  Bouguereau,  Foucher. 

Two  and  a  half  months  later  the  completion  of  the  contract 
was  thus  recorded : 

Et  le  vingt  troisifeme  jour  d'avril  mil  V«  IIII^'^  dix,  en  presence  de 
moy,  notaire  royal  a  Tours  soussigne  et  des  ci  dessous  scripts  led.  Gabriel 
Tavernier  a  confesse  avoir  re9eu  dud.  Morisse  Bouguereau  la  somme  qui 
luy  estoyt  deue  et  que  se  pouvait  monter  et  revenir  pour  la  besongne  par 
lui  faite  pour  led.  Bouguereau  comme  aussy  led.  Bouguereau  a  confesse 
lad.  besongne  bien  et  deument  estre  faite:  dont  et  de  tout  le  contenu 
d'iceluy  accord  ils  se  sont  tenus  pour  comptant  et  se  sont  quittes  et  se 
quittent  I'un  I'autre  ^ 

This  map,  then,  of  France  is  a  reduction  from  that  of  Postel, 
of  which  the  unique  example  which  has  survived  to  our  days 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  map- room  of  the  Bibliotheque  nationale, 
in  Paris.  The  latter  measures  about  26J  inches  x  20  inches, 
and  bears  a  dedication  to  Charles  IX,  and  the  date  1570. 
Tavernier's  copy  reproduces  the  original  very  fairly  both  in 
style  and  details.  As  already  noticed,  his  monogram  is  seen  on 
the  map  of  Picardy,  and  it  occurs  also,  in  slightly  varied  forms, 
on  the  maps  of  Berry,  Limousin  (1594),  Anjou,  Blaisois  (1591), 
Touraine  (1592),  and  Maine  of  Bouguereau 's  series.  It  may, 
probably,  be  safely  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  maps  con- 
tained in  the  atlas  were  engraved  by  him. 

Who  this  Gabriel  Tavernier  was  has  not  been  exactly 
determined.  The  Tavernier  family  came  from  Antwerp  and 
was  for  several  generations  established  at  Paris,  following  the 
profession  of  engravers  and  publishers  of  maps.  According  to 
the  Nouvelle  Biographie  generale  (tome  44,  at  pages  934-5), 
in  its  article  on  Melchior  Tavernier  the  elder  (1544-1641),  the 
publisher  of  the  Theatre  Geographique  described  below,  this 

1  Uatlas  de  Bouguereau,  par  M.  Ludovic  Langlois.  Bulletin  trimestriel  de 
la  societe  archeologique  de  Touraine,  t.  xiii.    Tours,  1902,  8vo. 
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latter  is  believed  to  have  been  the  second  son  of  an  "  artiste 
huguenot  nomme  Gabriel,  qui  passa  en  France  vers  la  fin  du 
seizieme  siecle,  et  qui  etablit  a  Paris  un  commerce  de  cartes 
geographiques  et  une  imprimerie  en  taille-douce."  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  an  elder  or  other  brother  of  Melchior  was 
named  Gabriel,  and  was  the  Flemish  engraver  who  became 
stranded  at  Tours  about  1589  or  1590.  In  the  second  genera- 
tion from  the  original  Gabriel  four  brothers  are  noted  in  the 
Nouvelle  Biographie  generate,  namely: — Melchior  (1594-1665) 
engraver  at  Paris,  Jean-Baptiste  (1605-1689),  a  traveller, 
Daniel,  who  also  travelled  and  died  at  Batavia,  and  Gabriel, 
a  jeweller.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  sons  of  a  Gabriel 
Tavernier,  and  nephews  of  Melchior  the  elder.  If  these  indi- 
cations are  to  be  relied  on,  there  seem  to  be  two  probable 
Gabriel  Taverniers  father  and  son,  father  and  brother  of  the 
elder  Melchior,  to  whom  the  engraving  of  the  maps  published 
by  Bouguereau  at  Tours  between  1590  and  1594  could  be 
attributed.  Coming  from  Antwerp,  where  it  is  said  the  elder 
Melchior  had  been  a  pupil  of  Ortelius,  and  thus  familiar 
with  the  maps  and  geographical  publications  of  that  centre 
of  cartographic  research  ;  driven  from  Paris  by  the  anarchy 
which  reigned  in  that  capital,  Tours  was  the  natural  refuge  of 
the  first  Gabriel,  and  the  contract  of  1590  may  well  have  been 
made  with  him. 

The  first  and  printed  title-page  of  the  atlas  sets  out  in 
detail  the  object  aimed  at,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

Le  I  Theatre  Francois,  |  ou  sont  comprises  les  |  chartes  generales  et 
par-|ticulieres  de  la  France.  |  A  chascune  desquelles  avons  adjouste 
I'Origine  de  la  Province,  et  de  ceux  qui  y  ont  |  commande,  de  leiir 
Antiquite,  et  choses  remarquables.  Comme  aucunes  d'icelles  ont  este  | 
annexees  k  la  Couronne  de  France.  De  lAncienne  division  des  Gaiiles, 
Celticque,  Aquita-|nicque,  Belgicque,  et  Narbonnoise.  De  celle  de  main- 
tenant  divisee  par  les  Parlemens,  des  |  Sieges,  Bailliages  et  ressorts 
dependants  tant  en  general  qu'en  particulier  soiiz  chascun  des-jdicts 
Parlemes.  Des  Duchez,  Sieges,  Bailliages,  Seneschaussees,  et  autres  Cours 
subalternes.  |  De  leurs  Evesques,  des  affaires  qui  se  sont  passees  en  chacune 
Province,  joinct  des  choses  re|marquables  de  notre  temps,  et  de  leurs 
Limites  et  estendue.  |  Enrichy  et  aorne  sur  chacune  Charte  et  Province 
d'excellents  vers  |  Heroiques,  tirez  de  plusieurs  Geographes  et  |  Poetes, 
tant  anciens  que  modernes.  |  Au  Roy.  |  A  Tours.  |  Par  Maurice  Bouguereau, 
C.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIII.  7 
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Imprimeiir  et  Libraire  dcrneii-|nuit  en  la  rue  de  la  Seollerie,  devant  la 
Trinite.  |  m.d.xciiii.  |  Avec  rrivilcge  du  Roy.  | 

I  have  transcribed  also  the  address  to  the  reader,  and  the 
directions  for  the  binder,  which  are  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
first  leaf,  of  which  the  printed  title  forms  the  first  page,  as  being 
explanatory,  at  first  hand,  of  the  undertaking. 

Advertissement  aux  benevoles  Lecteurs.    Messieurs,  la  bonne  volontd 
qu'ay  eue  d'illustrer  ma  Patrie,  lors  que  ceste  ville  de  Tours  estoit  en  ce 
temps  de  Troubles  et  Guerres  Civiles  le  reffuge  des  gens  de  bien,  s'adressa 
a  moy  ung  Graveur  Flamand,  auquel  apres  avoir  faict  Graver  en  Cuyvre  la 
Charte  de  France,  je  fus  lors  stimule,  de  continuer  le  Theatre  Frangois  :  et 
audict  temps  faict  graver  les  autres  Chartes  particulieres  des  Provinces 
que  voyez  en  ce  livre,  dont  en  ay  recouvert,  partie  d'icelles  non  jamais 
veues.    Je  vous  prieray  done  a  I'exemple  des  subscrips,  tant  pour  I'amour 
et  decoration  de  vostre  Patrie,  et  I'illustration  de  vostre  nom.    Que  si  en 
vos  provinces  ou  estes  resseants,  se  trouvent  hommes  entendus  en  la  Geo- 
graphic, les  stimuler  et  accourager  de  faire  en  pareil,  que  Maistre  Jean  du 
temps,  Blaisoys.   Maistre  Jean  du  Fayen,  Limosin.   Maistre  Isaac  Fragois, 
Touranjeau.    Lezin  Guyet,  Angevin,  et  les  autres.   Ausquels  ay  faict  pre- 
sent des  exemplaires  gravez  et  Imprimez  pour  en  gratiffier  leurs  amys  ou  t 
les  dedier  comme  ils  verront.    Ce  que  se  trouvant  parmy  vous,  vous  sup-  i 
plieray  affectuesement  me  les  envoyer  a  Tours,  pour  les  mettre  au  rang  j 
des  autres  Chartes,  ensemble  quelques  memoires  dignes  de  louange  et  j 
remarque  de  la  Province.    Ce  que  faisant  je  feray  mon  devoir.    A  Tours  | 
le  quinziesme  Octobre,  mil  cinq  cens  nonante  quatre^    A  Dieu.    Vostre  i 
Serviteur  et  amy  desireux  d' Illustrations,  Maurice  Bouguereau.  j 

1, 

Advertissemt  au  rellieur  pour  le  rang  des  Chartes.    (i)  La  France,  | 
(ii)  La  Picardie,  (iii)  Calais,  (iv)  Le  Vermandoys,  (v)  Le  Dauphine  j 
Languedoc,  Avec  la  Gascongne  Provence  et  Xaintonge,  (vi)  La  Duche  de  j 
Bourgongne,  (vii)  La  Lorraine  vers  le  Septentrion,  (viii)  La  Lorraine  vers  \ 
le  Midy,  (ix)  La  Duche  de  Berry,  Avec  la  Limaigne  d'Auvergne,  (x)  La 
Comte  de  Lymosin,  (xi)  La  Duche  de  Poictou,  (xii)  Le  Comte  de  Blaisoys, 
(xiii)  La  Duche  de  Touraine,  (xiv)  Le  Duche  du  Mayne,  (xv)  La  Duche 
d'Anjou,  (xvi)  La  Duche  de  Bretaigne. 

^  Bouguereau  himself  made  a  formal  presentation  of  a  copy  to  the  city, 
and,  by  a  resolution  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  12th  July,  1595,  a  gift  of  i 
12  crowns  was  made  to  him  and  recorded  in  the  following  terms : — "  en  recon-  i 
naissance  du  grand  labeur  employ^  par  lui,  et  afin  de  lui  donner  moyen  de  j 
supporter  la  despense  qui  lui  a  convenu  faire  pour  rendre  I'impression  et  i 
execution  dudit  livre  a  la  perfection,  il  lui  sera  fait  don  de  douze  ^cus,  et  son 
livre  sera  mis  au  tr^sor  des  chartes  de  la  ville."    (Bosseboeuf,  already  cited.) 
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Finally,  I  add,  by  way  of  note,  a  bibliography  of  the  principal 
modern  contributions  to  the  study  of  Bouguereau's  work,  and  of 
its  surrounding  historical  associations^ 

It  will  be  remarked,  in  comparing  the  birth  of  local  geo- 
graphical study  in  France  and  England,  that,  while  in  the  latter 
country  Christopher  Saxton  laid  a  scientific  foundation  for  the 
delineation  of  the  surface  of  the  country  by  an  actual,  though 
necessarily  imperfect,  survey  of  the  whole  area,  upon  which 
survey  and  the  34  maps  drawn  by  him  provincial  maps  of 
England  and  Wales  were,  with  some  help  from  the  surveys 
of  Norden  in  a  few  districts,  based  for  a  very  considerable 
period,  in  France  no  such  effort  was  made.  The  state  of  that 
country,  during  the  long  period  of  internal  war  and  political 
and  religious  strife  which  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  carto- 
graphic progress  elsewhere,  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  a  geographical  survey  through  the 
various  provinces,  or  of  compiling  maps  on  any  systematic  basis 
for  the  whole  kingdom. 

To  this  very  state  of  things,  specially  affecting  the  metro- 
polis at  the  time  of  Bouguereau's  publication,  is  it  due  that 
the  first  National  Atlas  of  France — as  it  has  been  somewhat 
grandiloquently  denominated — appeared  at  Tours,  a  city  which 
was  then  the  refuge,  not  only  of  the  Court,  but  also  of  all  that 
Paris  could  afford  of  taste  and  art,  and  of  the  skilled  professions. 

To  it  Bouguereau  refers  in  his  address  to  the  reader  cited 
above,  and  the  subject  is  kept  in  mind  in  the  addresses,  verses, 

U890.  Drapeyion,  Ludovic.  Le  premier  atlas  national  de  la  France  (1589- 
1594).  Bulletin  de  g^ograpbie  historique  et  descriptive,  annee  1890. 
Paris,  1890,  8vo. 

1890.  Drapeyron,  Ludovic.  L'evolution  de  notre  premier  atlas  national  sous 
Louis  XIII.  Bulletin  de  geographic  historique  et  descriptive,  ann^e 
1890.    Paris,  1890,  8vo. 

1894.  Bossebceuf,  L'Abb^  L.-A.  La  Touraine  et  les  travaux  de  geographic. 
Tours,  1894,  8vo. 

1894,    Drapeyron,  Ludovic.    Notre  premier  atlas  national  et  la  Menippee  de 

Tours  sous  Henri  IV,    Paris,  1894,  Svo. 
1902.   Langlois,  Ludovic.    L'atlas  de  Bouguereau.    Bulletin  trimestriel  de  la 

society  archeologique  de  Touraine,  tome  xiii.    Tours,  1902,  8vo. 
1902.    Beaumont,  Le  Comte  Charles  de.    La  carte  du  duch^  de  Touraine  en 

1592.    Bulletin  trimestriel  de  la  soci^te  archeologique  de  Touraine, 

tome  xiii.    Tours,  1902,  8vo. 
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and  prayers  which  are  intercalated  throughout  the  volume, 
and  present  in  themselves  much  that  is  of  historical  interest. 

So  much  having  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  famous 
atlas  of  Bouguereau,  dealing  with  it  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Cartography  of  the  Provinces  of  France,  it  remains  to  sketch 
out  the  progress  of  that  science  during  the  period  ending  with 
the  publication  about  a  century  and  a  half  later  (in  1757)  of 
the  great  atlas  of  Robert  de  Vaugondy.  This  long  period  I 
can  only  deal  with  here  by  taking  as  illustrative  the  work  of  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  representative  geographers  by  whom 
it  was  adorned.  The  selection  I  propose  to  make  is  of  the 
works  of: — 

(i)  1594.    Maurice   Bouguereau — now  already  dealt 

with. 

(ii)  1620.    Jean  Le  Clerc. 

(iii)  1634.    Melchior  Tavernier. 

(iv)  1658.    Nicolas  Sanson. 

(v)  1757.    Robert  de  Vaugondy. 

To  be  in  any  way  complete  the  lives  of  the  geographers 
Pierre  Duval  (1618-1683),  nephew  and  pupil  of  Sanson,  Claude 
de  Lisle  (1644-1720)  and  his  son  Guillaume  (1675-1726), 
Charles  Hubert  Jaillot  (1681-1717),  J.  B.  B.  d'Anville  (1697- 
1782),  Philippe  Buache  (1700-1773),  as  well  as  those  of  the 
two  younger  sons  of  Nicolas  Sanson  (Guillaume  and  Adrien) 
and  of  others  besides,  and  their  voluminous  works  would  re- 
quire study.  Such  a  study  of  the  whole  French  school  of 
cartography  so  famous  during  a  period  extending  over  at  least 
a  century,  is  quite  beyond  my  present  limits,  and  I  must  repeat 
here,  what  has  been  already  hinted  at,  namely  that  the  present 
paper  has  no  pretentions  to  being  exhaustive,  and  aims  rather 
at  laying  the  foundation  of  interest  and  study  than  the  en- 
deavour to  complete  the  study  itself. 
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Theatre  G^ographique  du  Royaume  de  France. 
1620  [1617]. 

Jean  Le  Clerc  took  up  Bouguereau's  work  pretty  much 
where  he  left  it,  making  use  of  the  latter's  plates  unaltered  and 
adding  others  of  his  own. 

His  atlas,  under  the  above  title,  was  issued  in  the  same 
folio  size  as  that  of  Bouguereau,  measuring,  in  a  copy  in  the 
University  Library,  about  16  inches  in  height  by  11 J  in  width. 

Very  little  is  known  positively  of  his  life,  though  his  death 
can  be  approximately  fixed  in  1621  or  1622  by  the  fact  that 
the  edition  of  his  atlas  of  1621  bears  his  own  name,  while  that 
of  the  following  year  was  published  by  his  widow,  but  M. 
Drapeyron,  in  his  paper  on  the  Evolution  de  notre  premier 
Atlas  National  sous  Louis  XIII,  already  referred  to,  and  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  following  pages  touching  the  life  and  work  of  Le  Clerc,  has 
constructed,  from  such  slight  materials  as  exist,  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  biographical  outline.  From  the  statement  in 
the  address  cited  below,  it  appears  that  he  had  fled  from  Paris 
to  Tours  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  He 
may,  probably,  have  been  associated  with  Bouguereau  in  the 
publication  of  his  atlas,  and  in  this  way  have  become  possessed 
of  the  plates  from  which  his  maps  were  engraved,  of  nearly  all 
of  which  Le  Clerc  subsequently  made  use.  The  address  to  the 
King  (Louis  XIII),  appended  by  his  son,  and  successor, — also 
Jean  Le  Clerc — to  an  edition  of  the  Theatre  Geographique  (the 
last  under  the  original  title)  published  by  him  in  1631,  and  set 
out  in  extenso  in  M.  Drapeyron's  work,  suggests  the  conjecture 
that  Le  Clerc's  atlas  first  appeared  in  1617.  This  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  three  of  the  maps  it  contains,  bearing  Le  Clerc's 
name  as  printer,  are  dated  in  this  year,  or  earlier  (Champagne, 
1616;  le  Pays  Messin,  1617;  Dombe,  1617).  The  general  map 
of  the  world  {Carte  universelle),  which  is  the  frontispiece  map  of 
the  atlas,  is  a  copy  of  a  map  by  Mercator,  engraved  by  Jodocus 
Hondius,  bears  Le  Clerc's  name  as  that  of  the  printer,  and  is 
dated  as  early  as  1602. 
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Ignoring  altogether  Bouguereau,  the  address  goes  on  to 
put  forward  the  elder  Le  Clerc  as  the  promoter  and  author  of 
the  original  Theatre  Frangois,  claiming  even  for  him  the  14 
or  15  (sic)  plates  engraved  at  Tours.  Though  this  claim  is 
fraudulent,  the  further  statements  that,  since  the  22nd  March, 
1594,  the  date  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  to  Henry  IV, 
the  atlas  had  been  made  up  to  35  maps,  three  of  them 
being  maps  of  the  Isle  de  France,  and  connected  with  the 
struggle  between  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  forces  of  the 
League  for  the  possession  of  Paris,  and  that,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  himself,  the  younger  Le  Clerc,  had  had  15 
more  maps  engraved,  accord  with  the  facts  of  publication  of  the 
various  later  editions  of  the  Theatre  Geographique.  The  address 
of  1631  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  total  of  53  plates  finished 
at  that  date,  but  the  list  of  maps  printed  with  the  edition  of 
the  atlas  of  that  year  gives  50  maps  only,  which  agrees  with 
the  total  of  the  maps  of  the  two  Le  Clercs  previously  referred 
to.  Taking  credit  for  the  whole  of  this  work,  as  well  as  for  the 
descriptive  matter  annexed  to  each  map,  the  younger  Le  Clerc 
presents  his  atlas  as  the  Theatre  Frangois  to  Louis  XIII  with 
much  ceremonious  phraseology. 

Of  the  work  of  the  Le  Clercs,  five  editions  are  known,  1620 
(39  maps),  1621  (45  maps),  1622,  1626  (50  maps),  and  1631 
(50  maps).  A  further  edition,  published  by  Jean  Boisseau,  in 
1642,  under  the  title  Theatre  des  Gaules,  contained  five  ad- 
ditional maps  of  recent  acquisitions  of  the  French  Crown,  as 
well  as  maps  of  foreign  countries,  75  maps,  in  all,  being  cata- 
logued in  the  table  of  contents. 

Jean  Le  Clerc  was  established  from  the  year  1585  in  Paris, 
in  the  rue  Frementel,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Estoile  d'Or,"  as  an 
engraver,  and  also  as  a  bookseller  and  publisher.  Works  of 
earlier  date  bearing  his  name  are  known,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
had  been  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  painter  and  engraver  Jean 
Cousin  (1500-1589).  In  1585  he  published  an  Ahrege  de 
Vhistoire  frangoise,  of  which  a  corrected  and  enlarged  edition 
was  issued  at  Rouen,  by  Jean  Petit,  "avec  ce  qui  s'est  passe 
jusqu'en  fevrier  1612."  It  is  suggested  by  M.  Drapeyron  that 
this  is  the  work  referred  to  by  Bouguereau  in  his  address  to 
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the  King  which  formed  the  preface  to  the  Thedtre  Frangois  of 
1594,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  issued 
by  him. 

Except  for  the  statement  that  Le  Clerc  left  Paris  for  Tours 
(no  doubt,  after  the  day  of  the  Barricades,  May,  1588),  we 
know  nothing  positive  as  to  his  residence  or  movements  until 
we  find  him  back  in  Paris  in  1617.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the 
meantime  he  had  been  at  Rome,  but  the  evidence  upon  which 
this  suggestion  rests  is  but  slight. 

Wherever  he  had  been  in  the  meantime,  Le  Clerc  issued  in 
Paris,  from  the  rue  Saint  Jean  de  Latran,  at  the  sign  of  the 
"  Salamandre  Eoyale,"  a  further  edition  of  the  Abrege,  corrected 
up  to  the  year  1617.  From  this  same  address  the  editions  of 
the  Thedtre  Geographiqve  of  1620  and  1621,  as  well  as  that  of 
1622,  published  by  his  widow,  appeared.  Previously,  Le  Clerc 
had  issued  (probably  in  Paris),  ornamented  with  elaborate 
addresses  to  the  King,  and  to  the  reader,  the  great  map  of 
France  of  Frangois  de  la  Guilloti^re,  engraved  on  wood,  in  nine 
sheets,  presented  to  Louis  XIII  in  1612  or  1613,  and  of  which 
the  preparation  extended  over  sixteen  years  (1596-1612). 

As  the  1617  edition  of  the  Thedtre  Geographique  is  unknown, 
the  two  remaining  issues  by  Le  Clerc  in  his  life-time  (1620  and 
1621),  both  of  which  have  printed  lists  of  the  maps  they  con- 
tain, must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  study  of  this  work. 

The  following  is  the  full  title  common  to  these  two  editions: 
"  Theatre  |  Geographique  |  du  Royaume  |  de  France.  |  Contenant 
les  Cartes  et  Descriptions  particu-jlieres  des  Provinces  d'iceluy.  | 
Oeuvre  nouvellement  mis  en  lumiere  :  |  Avec  une  Table,  ou 
sont  les  noms  de  toutes  les  Cartes  |  de  chacune  desdites  Pro- 
vinces. I  A  Paris,  |  Chez  Jean  le  Clerc,  rue  Sainct  Jean  de 
Latran,  |  a  la  Sallemandre  Royale.  |  m.dc.xx.  |  [and  M.DC.xxi.] 
Avec  Privilege  du  Roi."  | 

Including  the  Carte  Universelle,  of  which  the  title  runs: 
"  Orhis  TerrcB  Novissima  Descriptio.  A  uctore  Gerardo  Merca- 
tore  nuperime  verb  juxta  recentiores  Cosmographos  aucta  et 
recognita.  I.  Hondius  scidp.  I.  le  Clerc  eoccu.  1602,"  and  the 
Carte  gmerale  de  la  France,  which  is  a  reprint  of  Plancius'  map 
as  reproduced  by  Bouguereau  under  the  date  1593,  the  atlas  of 
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1G20  contains  38  plates  (39  maps),  according  to  the  table, 
which  agrees  with  the  enumeration  in  the  preface  of  the 
younger  Le  Clerc  of  1631  already  quoted,  that  is  to  say  if  the 
three  maps  of  the  Isle  de  Paris  are  intended  by  him  to  be 
additional  to  his  total  of  35  maps.  The  complete  list  is  as 
follows  : — (i)  Carte  Universelle,  (ii)  Carte  generale  de  la  France, 
(iii)  L'Isle  de  France,  avec  le  Siege,  (iv)  L'Isle  de  France, 
(v)  Gouvernement  de  I'lsle  de  France,  (vi)  Valois,  (vii)  Beau- 
vaisis,  (viii)  Picardie,  (ix)  Calais,  et  (x)  Vermandois,  (xi)  Le 
Pays  de  Caux,  (xii)  Bretagne,  (xiii)  Anjou,  (xiv)  Le  Maine, 
(xv)  Touraine,  (xvi)  Blaisois,  (xvii)  La  Beausse,  (xviii)  Gastinois, 
(xix)  La  Brie,  (xx)  Champagne,  (xxi)  Lorraine  vers  le  Septen- 
trion,  (xxii)  Lorraine  vers  le  Midy,  (xxiii)  Le  Pays  Messin, 
(xxiv)  Luxembourg,  (xxv)  Poictou,  (xxvi)  Saintonge,  (xxvii) 
Limosin,  (xxviii)  Bordelois,  (xxix)  Quercy,  (xxx)  Berry,  et 
(xxxi)  la  Limagne  d'Auvergne,  (xxxii)  Bourbonnois,  (xxxiii) 
Duche  de  Bourgongne,  (xxxiv)  Lionnois  Forest,  et  Masconnois, 
(xxxv)  Dombe,  (xxxvi)  La  Bresse,  (xxxvii)  Le  Pays  de  Genevois, 
(xxxviii)  Daulphine,  et  Languedoc,  (xxxix)  Provence. 

Of  these,  numbers  2,  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  21,  22,  25, 
27,  30,  31,  33,  and  37,  or  16  maps  (15  plates),  are  from 
Bouguereau's  plates,  unaltered.  Bouguereau's  map  of  Blaisois 
is  not  reprinted,  but  is  replaced  by  one  of  the  same  district 
engraved  by  H.  Picart.  Otherwise  the  whole  of  the  former's 
plates,  except  those  of  the  maps  of  France  after  Hondius, 
Postel  and  Jolivet,  appear  in  this  edition  of  Le  Clerc's  atlas. 

Three  maps  are  found  bound  up  in  this  atlas  (Paris  copy), 
which  are  not  referred  to  in  the  table,  namely: — Normandie 
(1620),  Ketelois  (no  date),  Loudunois  (1620).  They  all  bear 
Le  Clerc's  name,  and  are  found  enumerated  in  the  printed  list 
in  the  issue  of  the  atlas  of  the  following  year.  In  that  issue,  in 
addition,  there  are  three  new  maps,  all  by  Le  Clerc: — Pays 
d'Aulnis  et  Bochelois  (1621),  La  Franche  Comte  (no  date),  and 
Le  Comtat  d'Avignon  (no  date) ;  so  that  this  atlas  consists  of  a 
total  of  45  maps. 

The  atlas  in  the  Bihliotheque  nationale  dated  1622,  with 
a  title-page  very  slightly  altered  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
lines  from  those  of  the  previous  editions,  issued  "  A  Paris,  | 
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Chez  la  veufve  Jean  Le  Clerc,  rue  sainct  Jean  de  |  Latran,  a  la 
Sallemandre  Royalle.  |  M.DC.xxii."  |  turns  out,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  be  a  ramassis  of  contemporaneous  maps  by  various 
engravers,  in  which  those  of  Bouguereau  and  Le  Clerc  have 
been  in  many  cases  replaced  by  maps  of  other  authors.  It  has 
no  printed  table,  and  must  be  altogether  discarded  in  the 
study  of  Le  Clerc's  work.  Its  only  value,  apart  from  the 
interest  of  the  individual  maps  it  contains,  is  that  it  serves  to 
fix  pretty  closely  the  date  of  his  death.  The  next  edition  of 
the  atlas,  that  of  1626,  as  well  as  that  of  1631,  both  published 
by  the  widow,  are  supplied  with  printed  tables  of  contents. 
They  each  have  50  maps.  The  additions  in  the  earlier  copy, 
as  compared  with  the  list  of  1621,  are  the  five  following  maps : — 
Boulenois,  Perche,  Perigord,  Dauphine,  and  the  Pays  de  Sarlat. 
I  have  not  had  an  'opportunity  of  collating  this  atlas,  or  that 
of  1631,  with  the  earlier  editions.  The  final  form  in  which 
Le  Clerc's  collection  appeared,  the  atlas  published  by  Jean 
Boisseau,  with  the  new  title  :  Theatre  des  Gaules,  has  a  list 
containing  the  titles  of  75  maps,  and  the  copy  in  the  Bihlio- 
theque  nationale  contains  actually  82.  The  widow  was  still 
alive  in  1632,  in  which  year  she  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
great  map  of  La  Guillotiere. 

For  a  critical  examination  of  the  cartographic  value  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Le  Clercs,  father  and  son,  to  the  delineation 
of  the  French  Provinces  the  atlases  themselves  must  be  referred 
to.  M.  Drapeyron,  in  his  Evolutio7i  de  notre  pre7n{er  Atlas 
National  sons  Louis  XIII,  already  frequently  cited,  gives  many 
interesting  particulars,  and  may  be  consulted  on  the  whole 
subject.  Several  of  the  maps  are  also  particularly  described  in 
a  Bibliographie  des  Cartes  et  des  documents  cartographiqiies,  by 
M.  Edgar  Mareuse^  They  have  the  style  and  details  usual  in 
maps  of  the  period.  Damien  de  Templeux,  Sieur  de  Fretoy, 
was  the  draughtsman  of  at  least  seven  of  Le  Clerc's  maps, 
the  larger  number  are  engraved  by  Hugues  Picart  (nine)  and 
Fran9ois  de  la  Hoye,  two  only  by  Salomon  Rogers.  Drapeyron 
gives  as  the  "  Cartographes  dont  les  oeuvres  sent  inserees  dans 

^  Conference  des  societes  savantes,  litteraires  et  artistiques  de  Seine-et-Oise, 
tenue  a  Versailles,  June,  1902.    Paris,  1902,  8vo. 
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les  Atlas  dc  Lc  Clerc  ct  de  Boisscau  "  the  f'ollovvii)g : — Bachot, 
do  Beins,  Bompart,  Chastillon,  de  Chieso,  Classun,  Clerville, 
Damien  de  Templeux,  Fabert,  de  la  Hoye,  d'Humerolles, 
Jubrien,  La  Guillotiere,  Le  Clerc,  Mareschal,  Pierre  Loisel, 
Hugues  Picart,  Picquet,  Rogers,  Tarde,  Trincant,  and  adds — 
"  Parmi  eux,  les  uns  sent  des  topographes,  les  autres  des  des- 
sinateurs,  les  autres  des  graveurs,  les  autres  des  ^diteurs.  Leur 
participation  plus  ou  moins  grande  aux  travaux  signales  est 
marquee  par  ces  expressions  diverses :  fecit,  delineavit,  sculpsit, 
incidet,  excudit." 

ThMtre  Geographique  du  Royaume  de  France,  1634. 

Melcliior  Tavernier,  of  whom  mention  has  been  already 
made,  borrowed  Le  Clerc's  title  for  a  similar  undertaking,  of 
which  the  earliest  copy  appears  to  be  one  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  has  the  following  title:  "Theatre  |  Geographique  | 
du  Royaume  |  de  France.  |  Contenant  les  Cartes  particulieres 
des  Pro|vinces  d'iceluy.  Avec  les  Circonvoisines,  |  et  cellesdes 
Frontieres.  |  A  Paris,  |  Chez  Melchior  Tavernier,  Graveur  et 
Imprimeur  du  |  Roy  pour  les  Tailles  douces,  demeurant  dans 
risle  du  Palais  sur  le  Quay  |  qui  regarde  le  Megisserie,  au  coin 
de  la  rue  de  Harlay,  a  la  Rose  rouge.  |  M.DC.xxxiv."  |  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  atlases  of  Tavernier's  maps  with  this  title  in 
the  Museum  Library  ;  they  contain  80  and  95  maps  respectively, 
many  of  them  being  common  to  the  two  volumes.  In  the 
Bibliotheque  nationale  is  a  very  miscellaneous  volume,  without 
a  title,  containing  104  maps,  many  of  them  Tavernier's,  but 
this  Library  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  better  exposition  of 
his  work. 

Although  his  work  in  the  engraving  and  publication  of 
maps  was,  undoubtedly,  very  considerable,  as  an  engraver  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  had  much  artistic  merit,  and  as  a 
publisher  of  maps  very  little  originality  can  be  claimed  for  him. 
I  am  not  concerned  here  with  the  general  productivity  of 
Tavernier  in  the  matter  of  maps.  It  may  be  assumed  that  he 
assisted  in  laying  a  good  foundation,  by  the  collection  and 
re-engraving  of  maps  of  various  cartographers  and  engravers — 
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principally,  following  Le  Clerc,  with  additions  from  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools — for  the  work  of  Nicolas  Sanson,  who 
succeeded  him,  particularly  as  regards  the  maps  of  the  Provinces 
of  France,  to  which  subject  it  appears  from  his  title-pages  that 
he  mainly  devoted  himself.  It  is  possible,  without  undue 
labour,  by  a  collation  of  the  two  atlases  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  of  that  in  the  Bibliotheque  nationale,  and  the  examination 
of  the  maps  in  one  or  two  other  collections,  to  form  a  list  which 
is  probably  nearly,  if  not  quite,  complete.  A  printed  list  of 
contents  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  British  Museum  atlases 
containing  74  titles,  of  which  51  are  of  France  and  her 
Provinces.  This  list  is  pretty  certainly  of  1634.  In  the 
collection  itself,  with  which  it  is  associated,  some  of  the  maps 
catalogued  are  missing,  while  others  not  in  the  printed  list  are 
found  in  the  volume,  the  whole  number  (80)  being  set  out  in  a 
manuscript  list,  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  an 
English  writer  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  is 
written  on  the  back  of  the  printed  table.  Another  printed  list 
is  in  my  collection,  purchased  a  year  or  two  ago,  at  Auxerre, 
with  a  dozen  or  so  of  Tavernier's  maps,  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, bearing  dates  from  1627  to  as  late  as  1646.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Melchior  Tavernier,  the  elder,  died  in  1641, 
and,  thus,  the  atlas  to  which  my  "  Table  des  Cartes  contenues 
en  ce  Livre  "  belongs  may,  probably,  have  been  published  from 
his  collection  of  plates  five  years  after  his  death.  This  list 
contains  60  titles.  Of  these  86  are  of  France  and  the 
French  provinces,  to  which  four  more,  classified  under  the  sub- 
heading "Frontieres  de  France,"  namely: — Artois  et  Boulonnois, 
Loraine,  Franche-Comte,  and  Navarre,  may  be  added,  making 
40  in  all.  Three  or  four  of  these  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
the  "  war  maps,"  of  particular  districts,  to  which  I  refer  later, 
than  of  Provinces  or  other  administrative  districts.  It  results 
from  these  collations  that  Melchior  Tavernier  printed  at  least 
62  maps  relating  to  France,  and  the  list  may  be  made  up 
as  follows : — (i)  France  moderne,  (ii)  Gouvernement  de  ITsle  de 
France,  (iii)  LTsle  de  France,  (iv)  Vallois,  (v)  Picardie, 
(vi)  Beauvoisis,  (vii)  Vermandois,  (viii)  Bologne  et  Guines, 
(ix)  Pays  de  Caux,  (x)  Normandie,  (xi)  Bretagne,  (xii)  Bretagne 
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(a  second  map),  (xiii)  Anjou,  (xiv)  Maine,  (xv)  Touraine, 
(xvi)  Perche,  (xvii)  Blaisois,  (xviii)  Orleanois,  (xix)  Beausse, 
(xx)  Gastinois  et  Senonois,  (xxi)  Brie,  (xxii)  Champagne, 
(xxiii)  Pays  et  Diocese  de  Rheims  (4  sheets),  (xxiv)  Retelois, 
(xxv)  Lorraine  vers  le  Septentrion,  (xxvi)  Lorraine  vers  le 
Midy,  (xxvii)  Messin,  (xxviii)  Poictou,  (xxix)  Xaintonge, 
(xxx)  Loudunois,  (xxxi)  Pays  d'Aunis,  ville  et  Gouvernement 
de  la  Rochelle,  (xxxii)  Costes  de  Poictou,  Aunis,  La  Rochelle, 
et  Fort  Louys,  L'Isle  de  Re  et  ses  Forts,  (xxxiii)  Costes  de  la 
Rochelle,  Broiiage,  et  de  I'lsle  d'Oleron,  (xxxiv)  Bourdelois, 
(xxty)  Guyenne,  (xxxvi)  Bearn,  (xxxvii)  Limosin,  (xxxviii)  Berry, 
(xxxix)  Bourbonnois,  (xl)  Nivernois,  (xli)  Lionnois,  Forest, 
et  Beaujolois,  (xlii)  Bresse,  (xliii)  Duche  de  Bourgongne, 
(xliv)  Franche-Comte,  (xlv)  Languedoc  Septentrional,  (xlvi)  Lan- 
guedoc  Meridional,  (xlvii)  Diocese  de  Sarlat,  (xlviii)  Quercy, 
(xlix)  Provence,  (1)  Comtat  d'Avignon,  et  Orange,  (li)  Dauphine, 
(Hi)  Isle  S.  Honorat  et  Sainte  Marguerite,  (liii)  Languedoc, 
(liv)  Navarre,  (Iv)  Artois  et  Boulonnois,  (Ivi)  Perigort, 
(ivii)  Poictou,  Angoumois,  et  pays  d'Aunis,  (Iviii)  Auvergne, 
(lix)  Vicomte  de  Turene,  (Ix)  Diocese  d'Alby,  (Ixi)  Sedan  et 
Raucourt,  (Ixii)  Dombes. 

The  collation  of  the  maps  in  the  various  volumes  containing 
some  at  least  engraved  by  Tavernier  is,  however,  exceedingly 
difficult,  as  the  maps  attributed  to  him  and  those  associated 
with  them  are  very  largely  from  foreign  sources,  bearing  fre- 
quently the  names  of  the  Hondiuses,  Janssons,  Blaeus,  and 
others  of  the  same  period.  As  regards  the  total  number  of 
maps  which  Tavernier  copied,  and,  so  far,  assimilated  as  a  part 
of  his  cartographic  publications  I  do  not  like  even  to  make  a 
guess — it  may  run  to  as  much  as  a  couple  of  hundred.  Indeed 
nearly  a  hundred  such  titles  of  maps  connected  with  France 
itself  can  be  collected — but  it  is,  of  course,  doubtful  whether 
anything  like  this  number  came  from  Tavernier's  press.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  published  any  general  atlas  of  the  world, 
although  his  atlases  of  France  and  the  surrounding  and  frontier 
countries  are  prefaced  by  maps  of  the  world  and  of  the  several 
continents. 

The  volumes  in  the  British  Museum  stand,  as  now  bound. 
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and,  no  doubt,  somewhat  cut  down  from  their  original  dimen- 
sions, 16|  and  15f  inches  in  height  and  12  and  llj  inches  wide 
respectively.  The  maps  they  contain,  being  copied  from  a  great 
variety  of  original  materials,  vary  much  in  size.  Many  of  them 
are  taken  from  maps  of  Jodocus  and  Henricus  Hondius, 
Joannes  Janssonius,  Guillaume  Blaeu,  and  others  of  the  same 
school,  and  a  good  number  are  from  Le  Clerc  (including  his 
incorporation  of  those  of  Bouguereau). 

If  Tavernier  had  any  distinctive  style  of  his  own,  it  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  maps  he  seems  actually  to  have  engraved  in 
connection  with  the  military  movements  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII,  maps  coarsely  drawn,  but  clear,  and  without  super- 
fluous ornament.  These  maps  of  the  "  seat  of  war  "  deal  with 
the  famous  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  with  the  campaign  of  a  few 
years  later  in  Italy,  with  the  war  in  the  Grisons,  over  the 
question  of  the  possession  of  the  Valteline,  and  with  some 
naval  operations  for  the  conquest  from  the  Spaniards  of  Islands 
on  the  Mediterranean  Coasts.  The  earliest  of  this  series  of 
maps  were  engraved  in  1625.  They  present  a  certain  interest 
as  probably  the  first  systematic  work  of  this  kind,  especially  if 
they  are  studied  with  the  military  and  political  memoirs  of  the 
period,  as,  for  instance  the  Memoir es  du  Mareschal  de  Bassom- 
pierre  (1579-1646),  who  played  a  leading  part  in  the  wars  of 
the  periods 

1  The  titles  and  dates  of  what  I  class  as  military  maps  are,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  traced,  as  follows: — 

1625.   Carte  et  Description  Generale  de  la  Valtoline. 

1625.  Charte  de  la  Suisse,  de  la  Retie,  ou  des  Grisons,  de  la  Valteline,  du 
Valay,  et  autres  Seigneuries  Voisines  Exaetement  dressees  sur  les  Lieux 
par  Gaspar  Baudouin  Ingenieur  Militaire  et  Capitaine  de  I'artillerie  du 
Roy  d'Espagne  en  I'Estat  de  Millan. 

1627.    Carte  du  Pais  d'Aunis,  Ville  et  Gouvernement  de  la  Rochelle. 

1627.  Carte  Particuliere  des  Costes  de  Poittou  Aunis,  et  de  la  Rochelle  et  du 
fort  St  Louys  comme  aussy  de  I'lsle  de  Re  avec  ses  forts. 

[With  an  in-set  plan  of  the  Fort  de  la  Pr^e,  and  the  Fort  de 
St  Martin.] 

1627.  Carte  de  la  Coste  de  la  Rochelle  a  Brouaige  et  de  I'lsle  d'Oleron. 
Observee  par  le  S""  de  Chattillon  ingenieur  du  Roy.  [With  an  in-set 
map  in  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  showing  the  south  of  England,  the 
Channel,  and  the  coasts  of  Normandy,  Brittany  and  Poictou,  with  the 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Tavernier's  cartographic  activity 
extends  from  at  least  as  early  as  1625  till  his  death,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1641.  He  thus  fills  the  period  between  Jean 
Le  Clerc  (who  died  in  1621  or  1622),  and  Sanson,  whose 
greatest  activity  in  map  production  culminated  in  the  early 
fifties  of  the  century. 

Cartes  Gi^n^rales  de  Toutes  les  Parties  du  Monde. 
1658  [1654]. 

The  most  celebrated  of  French  geographers,  Nicolas  Sanson, 
was  born  at  Abbeville  on  December  20th  in  1600,  and  died  in 
Paris  on  the  7th  July,  1667.  He  came  of  an  old  Picardy 
family  of  Scottish  descent.  His  first  publication  is  said  to 
have  been  a  map  of  ancient  Gaul  in  six  sheets,  which  he  had 
completed  when  he  was  only  18  years  old,  but  which  was  not 
printed  until  1629.  According  to  Robert  de  Vaugondy  (Pre- 
face historique)  he  was  obliged  to  establish  himself  at  Paris  in 
consequence  of  difficulties  with  his  engraver  Melchior  Tavernier. 
His  three  sons  Nicolas,  Guillaume  and  Adrien  assisted  him, 
and  the  two  latter  succeeded  him  in  his  geographical  work,  the 
eldest,  Nicolas,  having  been  killed  in  the  day  of  the  Barricades, 
in  Paris,  in  1648.  Guillaume  Sanson  died  in  1703  and  Adrien 
in  1708.  It  was  to  these  latter  that  Jaillot  owed  the  materials 
for  his  great  atlas  of  1692.  Sanson's  grandson,  Pierre  Moulard 
Sanson,  followed  the  same  profession  as  his  grandfather  and 

title : — Pour  plus  facille  explication  de  ceste  Carte  nous  aurons  issy 
represente  une  Partie  des  Costes  de  France  et  d'Angleterre.] 
1630.    Carte  Generalle  de  la  Savoye  du  Piemont  duch6  de  Monferrat  Marquisat 
de  Salusses  et  Pais  Circonvoisins  avec  la  Representation  au  vray  des 
Vallees  de  Suze  Pragellas  et  autres. 
Similar  maps  undated,  and  some  of  them  without  titles,  may  be  associated 
with  the  above : — 

Description  du  Cap  de  la  Croix  Isles  S'®  Marguerite  et  S*  Honorat. 
Golphe  de  Grimaut. 

Carte  Particuliere  des  Costes  de  Provence. 

A  map  without  title  showing  the  coast  adjoining  Marseille,  inland  as  far  as 
Aix,  and  including  the  Mer  de  Berre. 
,  Another,  showing  the  coast-line  from  Nice  to  Grimaut. 
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uncles,  and  it  is  to  a  succession  from  him  (who  died  in  1730) 
that  Robert  de  Vaugondy  the  elder  owed,  in  part,  the  materials 
upon  which  he  and  his  son  in  their  turn  based  the  Atlas 
Universel  of  1757.  The  remainder  of  the  stock  of  plates  and 
other  geographic  materials  of  the  Sansons  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  Mariette  family,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Vaugondy. 

Sanson  published  more  than  300  maps.  The  earliest 
collection  with  a  printed  title  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  one  dated  1658  in  the  British  Museum.  This  title  runs 
as  follows  : — "  Cartes  |  Generales  |  de  Toutes  les  Parties  |  Du 
Monde,  |  ou  les  Empires,  Monarchies,  |  Republiques,  Estats, 
Peuples,  etc.  |  de  I'Asie,  de  I'Africque,  |  de  I'Europe,  et  de 
I'Americque,  |  tant  Anciens  que  Nouveaux,  sont  exactement  | 
remarques,  et  distingues  suivant  leur  estendue.  |  Par  le  Sieur 
Sanson  d'Abbeville,  Geographe  |  ordinaire  du  Roy.  |  A  Paris,  | 
Chez  I'Autheur,  |  Dans  le  Cloistre  de  Sainct  Germain  I'Aux- 
errois,  pres  et  joignant  |  la  grande  Porte  du  Cloistre.  |  et  |  Chez 
Pierre  Mariette,  rue  Sainct  Jacques,  a  I'Esperance  |  M.DC.LViii.  | 
Avec  Privilege  du  Roy  pour  vingt  ans."  | 

Another  atlas  with  the  same  title  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
dated  1667,  and,  being  published  after  the  death  of  Sanson  by 
his  two  surviving  sons,  is  "  Par  les  Sieurs  Sanson  d'Abeville, 
Geographes  |  ordinaires  du  Roy."  | 

Neither  atlas  has  a  printed  list  of  its  contents.  The  first 
of  these  atlases  contains  82  maps,  enumerated  in  a  manuscript 
list,  the  second  102.  I  have  in  my  collection  an  atlas  of 
Sanson's  maps  without  title,  and  with  a  manuscript  table  of 
contents  only,  which  appears  to  be  in  its  original  state  and 
vellum  binding,  and  to  have  been  published  earlier  than  either 
of  the  two  atlases  mentioned  above,  no  map  being  dated  later 
than  1654  (ten  being  so  dated),  and  the  two  frontispiece  maps 
of  the  two  hemispheres  bearing  the  dates  1651  and  1652, 
respectively,  as  in  the  later  editions. 

From  these  indications  we  may  place  the  first  collection  by 
Sanson  in  atlas  form  at  1654.  My  copy  contains  100  plates, 
with  101  maps,  the  plate  number  26  in  the  series  including  two 
distinct  maps  (Perche  and  Blesois).    It  is  in  large  folio  form, 
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measuring  17|  inches  in  height  x  12  inches  in  width.  It  contains 
31  maps  of  France  and  the  French  provinces ;  following  the 
manuscript  list  which  is  in  a  contemporaneous  hand  : — (i)  France, 
(ii)  Rivieres  de  France,  (iii)  Postes  de  France,  (iv)  Provinces  de 
leglise  Gallicane,  (v)  Provinces  des  Parlemens,  (vi)  Picardie, 
(vii)  Normandie,  (viii)  Diocese  d'Evreux,  (ix)  L'Isle  de  France, 
(x)  Diocese  de  Paris,  (xi)  Champagne  et  Brie,  (xii)  Diocese  de 
Reims,  (xiii)  Bretagne,  (xiv)  Orleannois,  (xv)  Diocese  du  Mans, 
(xvi)  Perche  et  (xvii)  Blesois,  (xviii)  Beauce,  (xix)  Diocese 
d'Orleans,  (xx)  Nivernois,  (xxi)  Bourgogne,  (xxii)  Lionnois, 
(xxiii)  Bourbonnois,  (xxiv)  Guyenne  et  Gascogne,  (xxv)  Perigort, 
(xxvi)  Diocese  d'Ayre  en  Gascogne,  (xxvii)  Languedoc,  (xxviii) 
Diocese  d'Alby,  (xxix)  Daufind,  (xxx)  Provence,  (xxxi)  Princi- 
paut^  d'Orange. 

What  is,  apparently,  the  earliest  atlas  of  Sanson  in  the 
Bihliotheque  nationale,  has  the  title  and  date  of  the  edition  of 
1658.  It  contains  124  maps.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine 
it  with  any  care. 

Fifteen  out  of  the  thirty-one  maps  enumerated  above  occur 
in  the  British  Museum  atlas  of  1658.  One  additional  French 
provincial  map  is  found  in  the  latter,  dated  1648,  engraved  by 
R.  Cordier,  and  bearing  the  title : — Isle  de  France,  Cham- 
pagne, Lorraine,  etc.  None  of  these  maps  are  found  in  the 
atlas  of  1667. 

Of  the  100  plates,  38  are  undated.  Of  the  remainder  the 
following  are  the  number  of  maps  dated  in  each  of  the  years 
mentioned:— 1632,  1;  1640,  2;  1641,  2;  1642,  3;  1643,  2; 
1644,  1 ;  1646,  2 ;  1647,  1 ;  1648,  11 ;  1650,  8 ;  1651,  5  ;  1652, 
8 ;  1653,  6  ;  1654,  10 — an  enumeration  which  gives  some  indica- 
tion of  Sanson's  activity  in  the  production  of  maps  during  his 
career  as  a  cartographer. 

An  examination  of  this  series  show^s  that  Sanson  employed 
at  least  five  engravers,  besides  Melchior  Tavernier,  whose  name 
appears  on  nine  of  the  earliest  maps,  1632-1 643 \  and  Pierre 
Mariette^  who,  as  publisher  rather,  probably,  than  engraver,  has 

^  Tavernier  died  in  1641. 

2  Pierre  Mariette,  the  earliest  known  of  the  Mariette  family,  died  December 
18th,  1657. 
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measuring  17  J  inches  in  height  x  12  inches  in  width.  It  contains 
81  maps  of  France  and  the  French  provinces;  following  the 
manuscript  list  which  is  in  a  contemporaneous  hand  : — (i)  France, 
(ii)  Rivieres  de  France,  (iii)  Postes  de  France,  (iv)  Provinces  de 
I'eglise  Gallicane,  (v)  Provinces  des  Parlemens,  (vi)  Picardie, 
(vii)  Normandie,  (viii)  Diocese  d'Evreux,  (ix)  L'Isle  de  France, 
(x)  Diocese  de  Paris,  (xi)  Champagne  et  Brie,  (xii)  Diocese  de 
Reims,  (xiii)  Bretagne,  (xiv)  Orleannois,  (xv)  Diocese  du  Mans, 
(xvi)  Perche  et  (xvii)  Blesois,  (xviii)  Beauce,  (xix)  Diocese 
d'Orleans,  (xx)  Nivernois,  (xxi)  Bourgogne,  (xxii)  Lionnois, 
(xxiii)  Bourbonnois,  (xxiv)  Guyenne  et  Gascogne,  (xxv)  Perigort, 
(xxvi)  Diocese  d'Ayre  en  Gascogne,  (xxvii)  Languedoc,  (xxviii) 
Diocese  d'Alby,  (xxix)  Daufind,  (xxx)  Provence,  (xxxi)  Princi- 
pautd  d'Orange. 

What  is,  apparently,  the  earliest  atlas  of  Sanson  in  the 
Bibliotheque  nationale,  has  the  title  and  date  of  the  edition  of 
1658.  It  contains  124  maps.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine 
it  with  any  care. 

Fifteen  out  of  the  thirty-one  maps  enumerated  above  occur 
in  the  British  Museum  atlas  of  1658.  One  additional  French 
provincial  map  is  found  in  the  latter,  dated  1648,  engraved  by 
R.  Cordier,  and  bearing  the  title : — Isle  de  France,  Cham- 
pagne, Lorraine,  etc.  None  of  these  maps  are  found  in  the 
atlas  of  1667. 

Of  the  100  plates,  38  are  undated.  Of  the  remainder  the 
following  are  the  number  of  maps  dated  in  each  of  the  years 
mentioned:— 1632,  1;  1640,  2;  1641,  2;  1642,  3;  1643,  2; 
1644,  1 ;  1646,  2 ;  1647,  1 ;  1648,  11 ;  1650,  8 ;  1651,  5  ;  1652, 
8 ;  1653,  6  ;  1654,  10 — an  enumeration  which  gives  some  indica- 
tion of  Sanson's  activity  in  the  production  of  maps  during  his 
career  as  a  cartographer. 

An  examination  of  this  series  shows  that  Sanson  employed 
at  least  five  engravers,  besides  Melchior  Tavernier,  whose  name 
appears  on  nine  of  the  earliest  maps,  1632-1 643 \  and  Pierre 
Mariette^  who,  as  publisher  rather,  probably,  than  engraver,  has 

^  Tavernier  died  in  1641. 

2  Pierre  Mariette,  the  earliest  known  of  the  Mariette  family,  died  December 
18th,  1657. 
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his  name  on  no  less  than  32,  dating  from  1640  to  1654.  Of 
the  five,  Jean  Boisseau  engraved  but  two  maps,  in  1642  and 
1644,  respectively.  The  name  of  A.  de  la  Plaes  occurs  on  one 
of  Tavernier's  maps  of  1640,  on  one  of  1647,  and  on  three  of 
1648.  A.  Peyrounin's  name  first  appears  in  1646  (two  maps), 
and  again  in  1650  (six  maps);  R.  Cordier  begins  to  engrave  in 
1648,  in  which  year  he  is  credited  with  six  maps,  and  in  1650 
with  two,  in  1651  with  one  only,  and  in  1652  with  two^  Jean 
Somer,  or  Sommer  (to  whose  name  on  later  maps  the  designa- 
tion Pruthenus"  is  added)  was,  finally,  a  principal  engraver  in 
Sanson's  establishment.  He  engraved  from  1651,  17  of  the 
dated  maps. 

Of  the  undated  maps  the  name  of  Pierre  Mariette  is  on  no 
less  than  29,  that  of  A.  Peyrounin  on  12,  and  Jean  Sommer's 
appears  on  eight. 

Amongst  other  occasional  names  found  here  and  there  in 
the  whole  series,  are  those  of  Pierre  Du  VaP  (eight  maps).  Ph. 
de  la  Rue  (four  maps),  and  those  of  several  of  the  earlier  Dutch 
and  Flemish  engravers.  Nicolas  Sanson  fils  is  the  author  of 
one  map  only,  that  entitled  :  "  Estats  du  Czar  ou  Grand  Due  de 
la  Russie  Blanche  ou  moscovie,"  undated,  and  engraved  by 
Peyrounin. 

This  analysis  shows  that  Sanson's  collaborators  were,  at  an 
early  stage,  Melchior  Tavernier,  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
his  activity,  and  Pierre  Mariette,  both  as  publishers,  and  as 
principal  engravers,  A.  Peyrounin,  R.  Cordier,  of  Abbeville, 
and  Jean  Sommer  (Pruthenus). 

In  the  whole  series  of  maps  in  my  atlas,  Pierre  Marie tte's 
name  is  on  61,  Peyrounin's  on  20,  Cordier's  on  11,  and  Sommer's 
on  25. 

I  have  no  clue  to  any  other  maps  of  the  French  provinces 
certainly  attributable  to  Nicolas  Sanson  the  elder,  and  published 
in  his  lifetime,  or  immediately  after  his  death. 

The  activity  of  his  sons  and  successors  no  doubt  accumu- 
lated additional  material,  and  the  very  large  folio  atlas  pub- 

^  Plate  IV  is  a  good  example  of  Cordier's  work,  and  of  the  best  art  amongst 
the  engravers  to  whom  Sanson  confided  the  production  of  his  maps. 
2  1619-1683. 

C.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIII.  8 
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lishcd  by  Hubert  Alexis  Jaillofc,  for  which  tlie  younger  Sansony 
supplied  the  maps,  no  doubt  gathered  up  all  those  of  France 
and  its  provinces  which  existed  at  the  date  of  the  first  edition 
(1692). 

Before  noticing  Jaillot's  work,  I  should  call  attention  to  the 
publication,  contemporaneously  with  the  early  collections  in 
atlas  form  of  the  maps  of  Sanson,  namely  in  1655,  of  the 
miniature  atlas  of  Nicolas  Tassin.  This  is  a  small  oblong, 
quarto  volume,  bearing  the  title :  "  Carte  Generalle  |  de  la 
Geographic  Royalle  |  par  le  S""  Tasin  geographe  du  Roy  |  a 
Paris  I  Chez  N.  Berey  proche  les  Augustins  |  1655."  |  It  con- 
tains in  all  84  maps,  including  those  of  France  and  its  Provinces. 
These  latter  have  a  separate  title  and  are  numbered  throughout 
in  a  group  with  those  of  Spain,  the  subtitle  running :  "  Cartes 
Generalles  |  de  toutes  les  Provinces  de  France  et  |  d'Espaigne, 
reveues  et  corrigees,  par  |  le  S""  T.  Geograp^®  ordinaire  |  du 
Roy  I  A  Paris  chez  N.  Berey  |  au  bout  du  pont  neuf  proche 
les  I  Augustins  aux  deux  globles  (sic)."  \  The  subtitle  is  not 
dated.  It  is  followed  by  a  table  of  contents  which  contains 
76  titles,  of  which  52  relate  to  France.  This  number  points  to 
a  very  complete  collection  of  the  maps  extant  at  that  time  of 
the  Provinces  and  other  divisions  of  France.  The  maps  are, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  miniature  atlas,  uniform  in  style 
and  measurement  (about  6  inches  x  4;|  inches),  and  are  delicately 
engraved  in  a  narrow,  ruled  border,  without  engraver's  or 
printer's  name,  or  dates,  or  other  indications.  On  the  frontis- 
piece map  (the  two  hemispheres)  of  the  whole  volume  is  "  N. 
Berey  exu.,"  and  "  H.  Picart  fecit,"  so  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  latter  was  the  engraver  of  the  whole  series. 

The  very  large  folio  atlases  of  the  Jaillots  began  to  appear 
about  1689,  preceded  by  a  number  of  individual  maps  engraved 
after  the  earlier  designs  of  Sanson.  These  atlases  under  the  title 
Atlas  Nouveau,  went  through  a  series  of  editions,  of  which  that 
of  1696  seems  to  be  the  most  complete.  The  copy  of  this  date 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  contains  only  15  maps 
of  France  and  her  Provinces.  The  Jaillots  seem  to  have 
endeavoured  to  produce  a  general  atlas  rather  than  to  have 
paid  any  special  attention  to  the  details  of  their  own  country 
in  its  geographical  divisions. 
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An  atlas  of  the  same  size,  approximately,  was  published  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  by  Guillaume  de  L'Isle 
(1675-1726).  In  this  publication — in  a  copy,  which  seems  to 
be  pretty  complete — in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  the  map 
of  France  is  dated  1703,  and  the  provincial  maps  of  that  country 
from  1704  to  1719,  eighteen  of  the  latter  only  are  found.  De 
risle,  who  followed  his  father,  Claude  (1644-1720),  is  said  by 
Kobert  de  Vaugondy,  in  his  Preface  historique,  to  have  engraved 
84  maps,  of  which  13  were  of  ancient  geography.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  fashion  at  this  period  was  setting  in  the 
direction  of  world-atlases,  and  this  is  exemplified  in  the  work 
of  the  great  French  geographer  of  the  18th  century,  J.  B.  B. 
D'Anville  (1696-1782),  whose  atlases  and  collections  do  not 
include  any  provincial  maps.  D'Anville  published  as  many  as 
212  maps,  which  collected  formed  the  Atlas  General  of  1737. 

Ph.  Buache,  who  worked  with  D'Anville,  succeeded  to  his 
accumulated  materials  and  continued  his  publications. 

Atlas  Universel.  1757. 
The  great  atlas  published  under  this  title  by  Didier  Robert 
de  Vaugondy,  at  Paris,  in  1757,  closes  my  series.  It  was 
effectively  the  last  important  effort  of  French  cartographers 
so  far  as  the  publication  of  a  series  of  maps  of  the  French 
Provinces  in  atlas  form  is  concerned,  as,  though  a  general  atlas, 
it  contains  such  a  series  based  on  materials  which  have  already 
been  discussed.  The  cartography  of  France  in  the  remainder 
of  the  18th  century  took  the  form  of  large-scale  maps  of  the 
kingdom.  France,  indeed,  gave  the  first  example  of  a  complete 
cartographic  survey  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  and  the  triangula- 
tion  of  that  country  was  so  far  advanced  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  that  the  first  sheet  of  the  "Carte  geometrique 
de  la  France,"  on  a  scale  of  1  :  86,400,  a  map  which  was 
published  in  182  sheets,  appeared  just  half  a  century  earlier 
than  the  publication  of  the  first  sheet  of  the  one-inch  ordnance 
survey  map  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  map  is  the  work  of 
Cesar-Fran9ois  Cassini  (1714-1784)  and  his  son,  and  involved 
45  years'  work  (1744-1789).  A  map  of  France  of  similar  style, 
and  in  fact  a  reduction  from  Cassini's  map,  appeared  in  1789. 

8—2 
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It  was  the  work  of  Louis  Captaine,  and  is  in  24  sheets  and  on 
a  scale  of  one-fourth  of  the  larger  map.  On  the  7th  February, 
1790,  the  Provinces  of  France,  and  the  immense  network  of 
local  jurisdictions,  were  swept  away  by  a  decree  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  all  future  sentimental  interest  in  the  local 
administrative  divisions  of  the  country  was  thus  destroyed. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Atlas  Universel  is  properly 
chosen  to  close  the  study  of  the  cartography  of  the  Provinces 
of  France,  which  I  have  commenced  at  an  epoch  two  centuries 
earlier. 

The  authors,  Gilles  Robert  de  Vaugondy  (1688-1766),  and 
his  son  Didier  (1723-1786),  were  both  Parisians,  the  former 
succeeding  to  the  share  of  the  accumulated  materials  which 
had  descended  to  his  uncle  Pierre  Moulard  Sanson,  and, 
according  to  the  preface  of  the  atlas,  acquiring  the  remainder 
of  these  materials  later  by  purchase.  Thus  the  atlas  is 
claimed  to  have  direct  succession  from  the  atlases  of  Sanson, 
Jaillot's  atlas  of  the  end  of  the  previous  century  (1692)  being 
regarded  as  a  collateral  development.  However  this  may  be 
as  regards  Jaillot,  the  Atlas  Universel  stands  in  a  direct  line 
from  Sanson.  The  elder  Robert  de  Vaugondy  also  published, 
in  1748,  a  small  quarto  atlas  containing  136  maps,  under  the 
title  Atlas  Portatif,  Universel  et  Militaire,  which  included  18 
maps  of  France  and  her  Provinces,  and  other  works.  His  son 
issued  in  1755,  at  Paris,  in  12mo,  an  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  de  la 
geographie,  subsequently  printed  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Atlas  Universel,  The  atlas  has  an  elaborately  engraved  title- 
page,  and  the  title :  "Atlas  |  Universel,  |  Par  M.  Robert  Geo- 
graphe  ordinaire  du  Roy,  |  et  |  Par  M.  Robert  de  Vaugondy 
son  fils  Geographe  ord.  du  Roy,  et  de  |  S.  M.  Polonaise  Due  de 
Lorraine  et  de  Bar,  et  Associe  de  |  L'Academie  Royale  des 
Sciences  et  belles  Lettres  de  Nancy.  |  Avec  privilege  du  Roy.  | 
1757.  I  A  Paris  | 

Chez  1"^^^  Auteurs  Quay  de  I'Horloge  du  Palais.  | 

(Boudet  Libraire  Imprimeur  du  Roi,  rue  S^.  Jacques."  | 

This  is  followed  by  an  "  Avertissement,"  and  the  "Preface 
historique,"  which  latter  runs  to  33  folio  pages,  printed  in 
double  columns,  and  is  stated  to  be  enlarged  and  corrected 
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from  the  original  and  separate  issue  of  1755.  The  preface  is 
followed  by  a  table  of  the  contents  of  the  preface  itself  and  a 
list  of  the  maps  contained  in  the  atlas,  showing  103  plates, 
and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to  the  edition  in 
large  paper  (numbering  601)  and  in  small  paper  (numbering 
517),  and  particulars  of  the  prices  of  the  work  in  these  two 
forms,  and  of  five  additional  maps  of  the  roads  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  France,  proposed 
to  be  published  as  additional  to  the  103  maps  of  the  atlas. 
These  lists  of  subscribers  are  of  interest,  including  as  they  do 
the  names  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  distinction  and 
learning  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  very  fully  set  out,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  most  eminent  booksellers  of  the  period.  In  the 
paragraphs  placed  at  the  head  of  these  lists  it  is  stated  that 
the  work  had  occupied  15  years,  having  been  published  in  five 
sections,  originally  of  100  maps,  but  augmented  to  103. 

The  following  out  of  the  103  is  the  list  of  the  22  maps 
(25  plates)  of  France  and  her  Provinces :  (i)  France  par  Gou- 
vernemens,  (ii)  Picardie  et  Artois,  Boulenois,  et  Flandre 
fran^oise,  (iii)  Normandie,  (iv)  Bretagne,  (v)  Maine  et  Perche, 
Anjou,  Touraine,  et  Saumurois,  (vi)  Orleanois,  Beauce  et 
Gatinois,  (vii)  Isle  de  France,  (viii)  Environs  de  Parish 
(ix)  Champagne  (in  two  sheets),  (x)  Lorraine,  (xi)  Alsace, 
(xii)  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Angoumois,  et  Aunis,  (xiii)  Marche, 
Limosin,  et  Auvergne,  (xiv)  Berri,  Nivernois,  et  Bourbonnois, 
(xv)  Bourgogne-duche,  et  Lyonnois  (in  two  sheets),  (xvi)  Bour- 
gogne-comte  (in  two  sheets),  (xvii)  Bourdelois,  Perigord,  Agenois 
et  Bazadois,  (xviii)  Quercy  et  Rouergne,  (xix)  Gascogne,  Basse 
Navarre  et  Bearn,  (xx)  Languedoc,  (xxi)  Dauphin^,  (xxii)  Pro- 
vence. 

The  atlas  has  the  dimensions  20|  inches  in  height  and 
14|^  inches  in  width.  The  maps  are  uniform  in  style  and 
engraving,  differing  markedly  from  those  of  the  earlier  atlases 
in  this  characteristic.    They  are  nearly  uniformly  19  inches  in 

*  It  is  from  this  map,  as  a  good  example  of  the  style  and  art  of  the  en- 
graving, and  of  the  amount  of  detail  on  the  maps  of  this  series,  that  the 
facsimile  reproduction  of  the  cartouche  and  adjacent  surface  is  taken  for 
illustration  in  Plate  V. 
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height,  but  vary  in  width,  in  general,  between  21  and  24  inches, 
some  few  being  even  wider.  Each  map  is  dated.  Those  of  the 
Provinces  of  France  run  from  1749  to  1756,  namely,  in  1749,  1 ; 
in  1750,  1;  in  1751,  3;  in  1752,  4;  in  1753,  9;  in  1754,  3; 
and  in  1756,  1. 

Of  the  whole  series  just  over  one-half  of  the  maps  (52)  have 
no  engraver's  name,  of  the  remainder  32  bear  the  name  of 
Haussard,  with  or  without  the  initial  E,  or,  in  some  few  cases, 
with  other  initials.  Guillaume  Delahaye's  name  appears  on  12, 
and  that  of  Delahaye  Vaind  on  6,  including  two  in  which  other 
names  are  associated  with  it.  In  five  cases  only  are  found  the 
names  of  other  engravers,  who  only  appear  to  have  been 
casually  associated  with  the  Vaugondys'  undertaking.  The  en- 
graving is  good,  clear  and  artistic,  and  the  cartouches,  or 
ornamented  panels  containing  the  titles  of  the  maps,  are,  in 
general,  real  works  of  art,  delicately  engraved  with  designs  and 
ornamentation,  associated  in  each  case  with  the  natural  products 
and  special  features  of  the  province  or  country  delineated. 

It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  standard  and  progress 
of  the  artistic  delineation  of  surface,  and  the  development  of 
adventitious  ornament  in  map-designing,  that  I  have  repro- 
duced three  representative  cartouches,  with  some  portion  of 
characteristic  map-surface,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  state  of  this 
art  in  the  three  centuries  to  which  my  investigation  relates. 
The  map  of  Picardy  of  1592,  engraved  by  Gabriel  Tavernier,  is 
so  exact  a  copy  of  that  of  Abraham  Ortelius  of  thirteen  years 
earlier,  that,  although  not  French  in  its  origin  or  art,  it  may  be 
usefully  examined  as  typical  of  the  progress  of  cartographic 
delineation  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  Sanson's  map 
of  the  South-East  of  England  and  Picardy,  of  1654,  is  a  very 
representative  specimen  of  the  work  of  the  first  great  French 
geographer,  and  of  one  of  the  numerous  engravers  he  employed, 
R.  Cordier,  of  Abbeville,  as  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  century.  Finally,  the  angle  of  the  map  of  the 
Environs  de  Paris,  with  the  cartouche  dated  1753,  the  work, 
probably,  of  the  engraver  E.  Haussard,  is  typical  of  this  form 
of  art  in  its  comparatively  modern  form,  and  in  that  state  to 
which  it  had  attained  before  the  uniformity  of  exact  geography 
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height,  but  vary  in  width,  in  general,  between  21  and  24  inches, 
some  few  being  even  wider.  Each  map  is  dated.  Those  of  the 
Provinces  of  France  run  from  1749  to  1756,  namely,  in  1749,  1 ; 
in  1750,  1;  in  1751,  3;  in  1752,  4;  in  1758,  9;  in  1754,  3; 
and  in  1756,  1. 

Of  the  whole  series  just  over  one-half  of  the  maps  (52)  have 
no  engraver's  name,  of  the  remainder  82  bear  the  name  of 
Haussard,  with  or  without  the  initial  E,  or,  in  some  few  cases, 
with  other  initials.  Guillaume  Delahaye's  name  appears  on  12, 
and  that  of  Delahaye  I'aine  on  6,  including  two  in  which  other 
names  are  associated  with  it.  In  five  cases  only  are  found  the 
names  of  other  engravers,  who  only  appear  to  have  been 
casually  associated  with  the  Vaugondys'  undertaking.  The  en- 
graving is  good,  clear  and  artistic,  and  the  cartouches,  or 
ornamented  panels  containing  the  titles  of  the  maps,  are,  in 
general,  real  works  of  art,  delicately  engraved  with  designs  and 
ornamentation,  associated  in  each  case  with  the  natural  products 
and  special  features  of  the  province  or  country  delineated. 

It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  standard  and  progress 
of  the  artistic  delineation  of  surface,  and  the  development  of 
adventitious  ornament  in  map-designing,  that  I  have  repro- 
duced three  representative  cartouches,  with  some  portion  of 
characteristic  map-surface,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  state  of  this 
art  in  the  three  centuries  to  which  my  investigation  relates. 
The  map  of  Picardy  of  1592,  engraved  by  Gabriel  Tavernier,  is 
so  exact  a  copy  of  that  of  Abraham  Ortelius  of  thirteen  years 
earlier,  that,  although  not  French  in  its  origin  or  art,  it  may  be 
usefully  examined  as  typical  of  the  progress  of  cartographic 
delineation  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.  Sanson's  map 
of  the  South-East  of  England  and  Picardy,  of  1654,  is  a  very 
representative  specimen  of  the  work  of  the  first  great  French 
geographer,  and  of  one  of  the  numerous  engravers  he  employed, 
R.  Cordier,  of  Abbeville,  as  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  century.  Finally,  the  angle  of  the  map  of  the 
Environs  de  Paris,  with  the  cartouche  dated  1753,  the  work, 
probably,  of  the  engraver  E.  Haussard,  is  typical  of  this  form 
of  art  in  its  comparatively  modern  form,  and  in  that  state  to 
which  it  had  attained  before  the  uniformity  of  exact  geography 
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had  destroyed  ornament  and  the  beauty  of  delineation  as 
applied  to  maps. 

These  three  illustrations  may  perhaps  be  more  serviceable 
in  the  study  I  have  now  completed  than  the  actual  and  detailed 
text  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Additional  Notes  on  the  Atlas  of  Nicolas  Sanson 

(1658). 

Since  the  above  was  corrected  in  proof,  I  have  purchased 
a  copy  of  Sanson's  atlas  of  1658,  with  dated  title-page,  as 
transcribed  on  page  111,  ante,  and,  printed  on  the  third  and 
fourth  pages  of  the  same  sheet  as  this  title,  a  "  Table  des 
Cartes  Generales  de  Toutes  les  Parties  du  Monde."  This  list, 
which  is  the  only  one  I  have  yet  seen  in  print  associated  with 
the  earliest  dated  title  of  an  atlas  of  Sanson's  maps,  and  is, 
indeed,  the  only  printed  list  of  his  maps  known  to  me,  contains 
113  titles.  The  first  three  are  a  Mappe-Monde,  a  Hyd^^ographie 
and  a  Harmonie,  which  are  followed  by  9  maps,  under  the 
heading  Asie  (Nos.  4  to  12),  8  (Nos.  13  to  20)  under  that  of 
Africque,  and  77  under  the  heading  Europe  (Nos.  21  to  97), 
and,  finally,  by  16  maps  (Nos.  98  to  113)  headed  "Les  Cartes 
pour  la  Geographic  ancienne,  sont,". 

In  this  set  only  14  titles,  numbered  38  to  46,  relate  to 
France  and  her  provinces,  viz. : — (i)  Le  Royaume  de  France 
en  general,  (ii)  Rivieres  de  France,  (iii)  Postes  de  France, 
(iv)  Gouvernement  general  de  Picardie,  Artois,  Boulenois,  et 
Pays  reconquis,  (v)  Duche  et  Gouvernement  de  Normandie, 
(vi)  Isle  de  France,  Champagne,  et  Lorraine,  (vii)  Duche  et 
Gouvernement  de  Bretagne,  (viii)  Gouvernement ,  d'Orleans, 
et  des  Provinces  circonvoisines,  suivant  les  derniers  Estats 
generaiix,  (ix)  Les  deux  Bourgougne,  Duche  et  Comte, 
(x)  Gouvernement  general  du  Lyonnois  et  des  Provinces 
circonvoisines,  suivant  les  derniers  Estats  generaux,  (xi)  Gou- 
vernement general  de  Guienne  et  Gascogne,  et  Pays  circon- 
voisins,  (xii)  Gouvernement  general  de  Languedoc,  divise  en 
ses  vingt-deux  Dioceses,  (xiii)  Gouvernement  general  du 
Dauphine,  etc.,  (xiv)  Comte  et  Gouvernement  de  Provence. 

H.  G.  F. 

Odsey,  27  April,  1909. 
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History  of  a  Site  in  Senate  House  Yaed  with 
SOME  notes  on  the  Occupiers  \ 

By  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  Foster,  M.A. 

The  aspect  of  Senate  House  Yard  six  centuries  ago  was 
very  different  from  its  present  one. 

The  history  of  the  site  in  the  Architectural  History 
(Willis  and  Clark,  Vol.  n.  p.  320  and  III.  pp.  1,  2,  39)  and  the 
plans  relating  thereto  (Nos.  13  and  27)  shew  that  it  was  covered 
with  houses  and  other  buildings,  several  of  them  schools  con- 
nected with  the  University. 

Two  streets  or  lanes  ran  through  it.  One,  a  few  yards  to 
the  south  of  the  flagged  pathway  leading  from  King's  Parade 
to  the  south-east  end  of  the  University  Library,  was  called 
East  School  Street.  At  the  western  end  of  this,  School  Street 
turned  at  right  angles  to  the  north,  and  passing  along  the  front 
of  the  buildings  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  the  part  of  the 
University  Library  behind  the  cloister,  turned  to  the  west 
along  Senate  House  Passage  as  it  then  existed.  The  part  of 
this  street  which  extended  from  East  School  Street  to  the  site 
of  Senate  House  Passage  was  also  called  Glomery  Lane,  from 
the  Glomery  Hall  which  stood  at  the  southern  end  and  looked 
up  the  street.  This  is  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  East  School  Street  bore  that  name,  but  the  documents 
quoted  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  From  other  evidence 
it  can  be  shewn  that  the  name  was  also  given  to  that  part  of 
the  street  which  was  on  the  site  of  Senate  House  Passage. 
The  history  of  the  piece  of  ground  at  the  corner  of  School  Street 

1  This  paper  was  read  24  February  1908. 
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or  Glomery  Lane  and  East  School  Street  is  the  subject  of  this 
paper. 

In  a  MS.  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of  Clare  College 
are  preserved  copies  of  the  earliest  documents  relating  to  it. 
The  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D.,  drew  attention  to  them,  as  he 
noticed  them  when  searching  the  archives  of  that  College. 
They  had  been  previously  referred  to  by  the  Cambridge 
antiquary  Thomas  Baker  of  St  John's  College,  who  made  copies 
of  them  (Baker  MSS.  British  Museum,  Vol.  II.  p.  165).  The 
originals  were  probably  destroyed  in  the  disastrous  fire  at  the 
College  in  1521.  Copies  of  these  documents  are  printed  in  the 
first  appendix. 

1.  By  the  first  deed  Robert  de  Grandecester  gave  to 
Thomas  de  Morle,  Walter  de  Wenden  and  Robert  de  Spaldyng 
his  messuage  which  lay  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary  the  Great  in 
Glomery  Lane,  between  land  of  Thomas  de  Elm  on  the  north, 
and  a  messuage  of  William  de  Offchurch  and  Thomas  de 
Codenham  on  the  south,  bounded  west  by  the  king's  highway  in 
Glomery  Lane  and  east  by  land  of  Nicholas  son  of  William 
Crocheman.  The  deed  is  dated  the  morrow  after  Saint  Denis, 
1st  Edward  III,  that  is  the  10th  October,  1327.  This  year  is 
that  of  the  foundation  of  University  Hall,  afterwards  refounded 
by  Elizabeth  de  Burgh  Lady  Clare  in  1338  as  Clare  Hall. 

On  the  parties  to  the  deed  the  following  remarks  may  be 
made : 

Commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  were  issued  in  1324  and 
132f  to  try  local  causes  raised  by  plaintiffs  residing  at  Girton 
and  Great  Wilbraham  (Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  1324-27, 
pp.  70  and  283),  Among  the  commissioners  appears  the  name 
in  the  first  one  of  Robert  de  Grauncet  and  in  the  second  of 
Robert  de  Gransete.  These  are  probably  variants  of  the  name 
Robert  de  Grandechester,  who  would  appear  therefore  to  have 
been  a  man  of  some  position.  Thomas  de  Morle  and  Walter 
de  Wenden  were  probably  fellows  of  the  newly  established 
foundation  of  University  Hall. 

Robert  de  Spaldyng,  originally  a  fellow  of  that  foundation, 
was  ejected  from  Clare  Hall  during  the  Mastership  of  Ralph  de 
Kerdynton  because  he  sold  and  alienated  the  hostel  known  as 
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Spaldyng's  Inn,  then  Borden  Hostel'  {vide  quotation  from  above 
MS.  in  appendix). 

In  the  second  vohime  of  the  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds 
preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  No.  B  1851,  is  noted  one 
made  between  Lady  Clare  and  Anglesey  Abbey  whereby  she 
relieved  them  of  an  obligation  to  provide  one  of  two  chaplains 
to  celebrate  in  the  Abbey  so  long  as  they  paid  a  pension  to 
Robert  Spalding.  This  document  is  dated  the  24th  April, 
29  Edward  III  (1355),  The  provision  thus  made  for  Spalding 
was  probably  a  recompense  to  him  for  the  loss  of  his  fellowship. 

From  the  next  deed  it  will  be  seen  that  this  piece  of  ground 
was  situate  at  a  distance  of  21  feet  from  the  corner  of  the  two 
streets  and  therefore  would  now  occupy  a  site  facing  the  south 
end  of  the  University  Library.  The  width  of  Glomery  Lane  is 
not  known,  but  as  the  southernmost  pillar  of  the  arcade  in 
front  of  the  Library  stands  at  a  distance  of  25  feet  from  the 
ancient  line  of  frontage  it  stands  either  just  in  front  or  occupies 
a  part  of  this  piece  of  land. 

William  de  Offchurch  and  Nicholas  de  Crocheman  were 
members  of  families  which  were  large  landowners  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

One  William  de  Offchurch  took  part  in  many  transactions 
at  Coventry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  and 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Richard  II.  Probably  this  was 
a  member  of  the  family  who  had  left  Cambridge  and  settled 
there  {vide  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds,  Record  Publications, 
Vols.  III.,  IV.  and  v.). 

2.  The  next  deed  is  dated  the  Sunday  after  the  Feast  of 
St  Hilary  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  This 
corresponds  to  the  15th  January,  132f.  By  it  Henry  de 
Ofchurch,  rector  of  Barley,  Hertfordshire,  gave  to  Ralph  de 
Kerdyngton  and  Peter  de  Merch,  chaplains,  two  schools  lying 
next  to  one  another  in  Glomery  Lane,  at  the  corner  opposite 
the  Glomery  School,  containing  in  length  from  the  house  of 
Thomas  de  Codenham  to  the  street  31  feet  and  in  breadth 
21  feet. 

1  Borden  Hostel  was  on  the  east  of  Trinity  Street,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
S.  Michael's  Lane.    Arch.  Hist.  i.  xxv. 
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This  deed  is  the  only  authority  for  the  position  of  Glomery 
Hall  as  pointed  out  in  the  Architectural  History  of  Cambridge 
(Vol.  III.  p.  2).  It  must  have  stood  on  the  south  side  of 
East  School  Street  at  the  point  where  Glomery  Lane  opened 
from  it. 

Henry  de  Ofchurch,  the  rector  of  Barley,  who  conveyed  the 
property,  must  have  become  possessed  of  it  after  the  10th 
October,  1327,  when  it  belonged  to  William  de  Ofchurch. 
Probably  the  latter  had  died  and  Henry  had  succeeded  as  his 
heir  at  law  or  devisee. 

Ralph  de  Kerdyngton  became  rector  of  Barley  3  Non.  or 
the  fifth  of  March  1328,  on  the  death  of  Henry  de  Ofchurch. 
The  Abbess  and  convent  of  Chatteris  were  patrons  of  the  living 
(Newcourt's  Repertorium,  Vol.  I.  p.  799).  He  subsequently 
became  Master  of  the  College  in  1842,  and  occupied  that  posi- 
tion till  1359.  He  is  described  in  the  note  in  the  MS.  previously 
referred  to  relating  to  the  expulsion  of  Robert  de  Spaldyng  as 
the  third  Master.  If  this  is  not  a  mistake,  Clare  must  have  had 
a  Master  whose  name  has  been  forgotten,  as  William  de  Thaxted 
is  the  only  previous  Master  mentioned  in  its  annals, 

3.  The  third  deed  is  dated  on  Friday  after  the  Feast  of 
St  Martin  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  which 
corresponds  to  the  16th  November,  1331.  By  it  Ralph  de 
Kerdyngton,  who  had  become  rector  of  Barley,  and  Peter  de 
March,  who  had  become  vicar  of  Shepreth,  conveyed  the  property 
vested  in  them  by  the  last  deed  to  William  de  Thorpe,  WilHam 
de  Brim,  John  de  Bokyneham  and  John  de  Lindefelde.  The 
grantees  were  probably  resident  fellows  of  the  College  who  took 
the  places  of  the  former  grantees  who  had  ceased  to  reside. 

4.  The  fourth  deed  is  dated  Friday  in  Pentecost  week  in 
the  29th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  which  corresponds  to 
the  29th  May,  1355.  By  it  John  de  Bokyneham  and  William 
de  Thorpe,  who,  we  may  suppose,  were  the  survivors  of  the 
grantees  in  the  previous  deed,  conveyed  the  property  to 
Nicholas  de  Brun,  Henry  Matelote  and  Michael  de  Haynton. 
The  reason  for  this  conveyance  is  not  apparent  on  the  face  of 
it,  but  the  grantors  may  have  become  non-residents  also. 

The  grantees  were  all  fellows  of  the  College.    Nicholas  de 
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Brun  succeeded  Ralph  de  Kerdyngtori  in  the  Mastership,  Henry 
Mateletes  or  Motelete  is  recorded  in  the  MS.  referred  to  above  as 
a  donor  of  four  marks  to  the  College  and  Michael  de  Hayntori 
became  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1361. 

By  these  deeds  therefore  the  two  plots  of  land  shewn  on 
the  following  plan  became  vested  in  the  College. 


o  I 


z  tr 


GLOMEHY  LANE  OR  SCHOOL  STREET 


The  documents  next  referred  to  shew  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  29th  of  May,  1355,  and  the  28th  October,  1470, 
Corpus  Christi  College  had  become  possessed  of  the  property  : 
belonging  to  Thomas  de  Elm  and  Thomas  de  Codenham,  and  | 
had  also  bought  a  portion  of  the  land  conveyed  by  the  deed  j 
of  the  10th  October,  1327. 

They  are  preserved  in  the  University  Registry. 

5.  The  first  is  an  Indenture  dated  28  October,  1470 
(second  appendix),  and  the  date  is  inserted  with  the  formula  j 
used  in  documents  executed  during  the  interval  between  '\ 
October  1470  and  April  1471  when  Henry  VI  again  occupied  | 
the  throne,  viz.:  Ab  inchoacione  Regni.  ..quadrageswio  et  \ 
readepcionis  sue  Regie  potestatis  anno  primo. 
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By  it  Thomas  Stoyl,  then  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  and  the 
fellows  and  scholars  grant  to  Richard  Smyth  of  Cambridge 
apothecary,  William  Smyth  mercer,  Godfrey  Charlys,  Richard 
Hylderston,  William  Waleys,  and  Richard  Myddelton  a  certain 
house  with  a  small  garden,  and  a  second  garden  lying  together, 
in  the  parish  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  next  the  Market  in 
Cambridge,  between  the  Scolelanes  on  the  south  and  west,  and 
a  garden  belonging  to  the  Master  and  Scholars  of  the  College 
of  Corpus  Christi  and  Blessed  Mary  of  Cambridge  now  in  the 
tenure  of  the  said  Richard  Smyth  on  the  east  and  north.  The 
house  and  small  garden  contain  in  length,  from  the  garden 
belonging  to  Corpus  Christi  College  along  the  Scolelanes  on  the 
south  83  feet  of  assize  and  4  inches  ;  and  further  along  the  said 
garden  and  the  other  piece  of  garden  on  the  north  83  feet 
4  inches ;  and  the  said  house  contains  in  width  at  the  east  end 
19  feet  of  assize  and  the  said  small  piece  of  garden  at  the  west 
end  along  the  Scolelanes  19  feet. 

The  other  piece  of  garden  contains  in  length  from  the  afore- 
said house  on  the  south  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  said 
garden  belonging  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  on  the  east  21  feet ; 
and  in  length  along  the  Scolelanes  aforesaid  on  the  west  21  feet, 
and  in  breadth  on  the  south  next  the  house  and  small  garden 
19  feet  and  on  the  north  next  the  garden  belonging  to  Corpus 
College  19  feet. 

The  seal  to  this  document  has  disappeared,  but  the  witnesses 
were  John  Croft  Mayor,  John  Bawdewyn,  John  Hundrethyeer, 
William  Alreth  and  William  Corneyerd,  Bailiffs  of  the 
Borough. 

The  whole  deed  is  so  curious,  and  so  good  an  example  of 
a  medieval  conveyance,  that  it  has  been  printed  in  eootenso  as 
an  Appendix  to  this  paper. 

A  portion  of  the  plan  from  the  Arch.  History  is  shewn  on 
p.  137,  which  shews  that  this  site  is  a  part  of  that  previously 
described. 

The  part  conveyed  by  Clare  College  in  1470  was  only  19  feet 
in  depth  from  School  Lane,  while  the  land  conveyed  by  the  deed 
of  the  10th  October,  1827,  is  stated  to  be  bounded  on  the 
south  by  a  messuage  of  William  de  Offchurch  (31  feet)  and  of 
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Thomas  de  Codenham,  which  thcr(jfbr(3  cxtcridcd  to  the  cast  of 
the  former. 

It  is  stated  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  property  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  who  therefore  must  have  bought  so 
much  of  the  said  piece  as  lay  more  than  19  feet  to  the  east  of 
Glomery  Lane. 

Of  the  parties  to  this  deed  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 

The  name  of  Godfrey  Charles  appears  in  the  list  of  persons 
whose  obits  were  kept  at  the  church  of  St  Mary  the  Great 
from  1537  to  1547.  There  is  nothing  to  shew  that  he  was  a 
benefactor  to  the  church  or  parish,  but  Mrs  Charles,  who  may 
have  been  his  widow,  was,  and  the  obit  service  may  have  been 
established  under  her  directions  or  will.  Richard  Hylderston 
was  probably  the  man  of  that  name  who  gave  altar  cloaths  to 
the  altars  of  St  Lawrence  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to 
the  High  altar,  at  Great  St  Mary's  Church  in  or  before  1504. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  bailiffs  who  were  witnesses 
to  the  execution  of  the  deed  do  not  correspond  with  those 
mentioned  in  Professor  Maitland's  list  published  in  Township 
and  Borough.  In  that  list  William  Corneyerd  does  not  appear 
till  1470,  nor  John  Bawdewyn  till  1475,  while  William  Aldreth 
is  mentioned  in  1445,  1446,  and  in  1453  and  1454;  and  John 
Hundrethyeer  in  1469. 

6.  The  next  deed  is  dated  26  November,  22  Henry  VII 
(1506),  and  is  a  conveyance  of  the  property  referred  to  in  the 
former  deed  from  John  Smyth,  Clerk,  M.A.,  son  and  heir  of  the 
said  Richard  Smyth,  to  his  mother  Elizabeth,  widow.  It  states 
that  his  father  survived  his  cograntees,  and  died  solely  seised  of 
the  property. 

The  conveyance  includes  a  power  of  attorney  to  Robert 
Stele  and  Garrard  Godfrey  of  Cambridge  to  deliver  seisin  to 
the  grantee,  a  necessary  formality  in  those  days.  Previously 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  known  of  Godfrey  between  1503 
and  1513  {vide  p.  30  of  Gray's  Monograph  subsequently  referred 
to),  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  find  him  a  resident  in 
St  Mary's  Parish  at  this  date.  Robert  Stele  was  a  resident 
also,  as  he  and  his  wife  gave  a  fringed  towel  for  hoseling  to  the 
parish  in  or  before  1504.    He  subscribed  to  the  seating  of  the 
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church  in  1518,  and  was  buried  in  it  in  1521  {Gh.  Accts., 
pp.  7,  40,  44). 

Attached  to  this  deed  is  a  seal  on  which  appears  a  fleur  de 
lis  in  a  cusped  circle,  having  in  its  upper  portion  the  word 
clerk"  in  Gothic  letters. 

The  witnesses  all  appear  in  the  St  Mary's  Churchwardens' 
Book  except  one.  They  are  John  Church,  clerk  ;  Thomas 
Hoggekyn  ;  John  Nele  ;  and  John  Thirleby.  John  Church  was 
probably  curate  of  the  church,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  book.  Thomas  Hoggekyn  was  churchwarden  in  1515  {Ih. 
pp.  25,  28),  subscribed  to  the  seating  {Ih.  p.  40),  and  was  one 
of  the  electors  in  1522  {Ih.  p.  43).  John  Nele  was  custodian 
of  some  of  the  church  goods  in  1504,  and,  being  a  carpenter, 
was  employed  to  do  small  jobs  in  the  church.  The  last  pay- 
ment to  him  was  made  in  1523.  He  also  subscribed  to  the 
seating  {Ih.), 

Of  John  Thirleby  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  here  than 
that  he  was  a  very  prominent  figure  both  in  the  Borough,  of 
which  he  was  Town  Clerk,  and  in  the  parish,  of  which  he  was 
auditor  for  many  years,  and  churchwarden  three  times,  viz.  in 
1516,  1521,  and  1522.  He  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Thirleby, 
one  of  the  tools  of  the  King  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries, 
who  was  created  Bishop  of  Westminster  for  a  short  time,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  bishopric  of  Westminster 
lapsed  on  his  resignation,  and  was  never  revived.  Though  he 
had  been  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  his  degradation  and  martyrdom. 

7,  8.  Elizabeth  Smyth  sold  the  premises  to  John  Puregold 
and  Hugh  Chapman,  16  June,  22  Henry  VII  (1507),  who 
mortgaged  it  two  days  afterwards  to  Robert  Goodhale  and 
Agnes  his  wife,  Andrew  Manfeld,  Thomas  Marshall,  and  Thomas 
Hoggekyn,  all  of  Cambridge. 

John  Puregold  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  con- 
sideration in  the  town.  He  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  appointed 
on  behalf  of  Barnwell  Priory  in  the  settlement  of  the  disputes 
with  the  Borough  in  1505,  1506  and  1516^  and  was  also  one 
of  the  feoffees  in  deeds  dated  12  January,  24  Henry  VH,  1509, 

1  Cooper,  AnnaU,  Vol.  i.  pp.  277,  298. 
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relating  to  property  of  Henry  Veysy  at  Barton  {Galr.  of  am. 
Deeds,  Vol.  iv.  Nos.  9941,  9980).  He  is  described  as  one  of  the 
executors  of  Henry  Veysy  ;  and  his  wife  Margaret  was  evidently 
daughter  of  Henry  Veysy.  It  is  also  probable  that  it  was  his 
son  who  was  the  second  husband  of  Magdalen  Clarke,  youngest 
sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke. 

Hugh  Chapman  was  also  prominent  both  in  the  Borough 
and  Parish.  He  was  Mayor  in  1508  and  1515,  and  coarbitrator 
with  John  Puregold  in  the  award  made  in  1506,  whereby  the 
Borough  acquired  the  right  to  Midsummer  Fair.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  executors  of  Henry  Veysy  (lb.).  In  the  parish  he 
was  custodian  of  the  church  goods  and  money,  and  subscribed 
to  the  seating  (Ch.  Accts.  pp.  7 — 39).  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  ever  elected  churchwarden,  though  he  practically 
performed  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Of  the  mortgagees  Robert  Goodhale  was  churchwarden  in 
1516,  1517,  1518,  and  1521.  In  the  latter  year  he  died  while 
in  office.  He  left  a  legacy  to  the  church  funds  (Jb.  pp.  43, 
44).  He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  municipal 
affairs.  His  wife  Agnes  also  appears  as  a  collector  of  the  money 
for  the  light  of  Our  Lady  in  the  church  (lb.  p.  34). 

Andrew  Manfeld  was  custodian  of  some  of  the  church  goods 
in  1508  (lb.  p.  12),  and  also  recipient  of  sums  paid  by  the 
University  towards  the  fabric  of  the  church  between  1506-7 
and  1511-12  (Grace  Bk  B,  pt.  1,  pp.  218  -250).  It  is  possible 
that  he  was  churchwarden  at  the  time,  and  received  these 
monies  in  that  character.  Two  men  of  his  name  took  degrees 
at  about  this  period,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  identify 
them  with  him. 

Thomas  Marshall,  like  Andrew  Manfeld,  seems  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  parish,  in  which  he  was 
churchwarden  in  1514,  1517,  and  1518  (Oh.  Accts.  pp.  14—48). 

Thomas  Hoggekyn  has  been  referred  to  previously. 

To  the  mortgage  are  attached  five  seals,  the  fourth  being 
impressed  with  a  figure  apparently  on  an  antique  gem.  There 
is  a  duplicate  with  two  seals  attached.  On  one  is  I.O.  under 
a  canopy ;  on  the  other  a  pot  of  lilies  between  the  letters  M.W. 
surrounded  by  a  circular  beading. 
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The  witnesses  to  both  documents,  in  addition  to  John 
Thirleby,  who  describes  himself  as  a  writer  (scriptor),  are 
William  Elton  and  William  Ragge.  The  former  was  church- 
warden in  1511  (lb.  p.  13)  and  1518  [lb.  p.  41);  the  latter 
subscribed  to  the  seating  of  the  church  in  1518. 

9.  John  Barnard  and  Agnes  his  wife,  late  wife  and  executrix 
of  Robert  Goodhale,  with  Andrew  Manfeld,  Thomas  Marshall 
and  Thomas  Hoggekyn,  sold  the  property  to  William  Butte,  M.D., 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  Peter  Cheke,  gentleman,  John  Smyth, 
and  Henry  Veysy  of  Cambridge,  who  held  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  said  William  Butte,  1  February,  16  Henry  VII,  1525. 
Five  seals  are  appended,  but  the  devices  on  them  are  letters 
only,  and  evidently  not  individual.  The  witnesses  to  the 
delivery  of  seisin  besides  John  Thirleby,  are  Nicholas  Speryng, 
John  Chircheyard,  and  Simon  Hyde. 

William  Butte  or  Butts  and  his  wife  Margaret  are  both 
well  known.  A  member  and  subsequently  fellow  of  Gonville 
Hall,  he  took  his  degree  in  1506  and  the  doctorate  of  Medicine 
in  1518.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  by  whom  he  was  knighted,  and  who  gave  him  valuable 
abbey  lands.  He  died  in  1545,  and  was  buried  at  Fulham. 
His  portrait  appears  in  Holbein's  picture  of  the  delivery  of 
their  charter  to  the  Barber  Surgeons  by  King  Henry,  and  is 
also  included  with  that  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Bacon  of  this  county,  in  the  portraits  of  members  of  the 
Court  of  that  period  by  Holbein,  preserved  in  Windsor  Castle. 

Peter  Choke's  personality  is  overshadowed  by  that  of  his 
celebrated  son  Sir  John,  but  he  held  a  position  of  his  own.  He 
was  University  bedel  in  Divinity,  and  an  active  parishioner  of 
Great  St  Mary's,  holding  the  office  of  churchwarden  in  1517 
and  1520.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  house  at  the 
corner  of  Petty  Cury  on  the  site  of  Messrs  Hallack  and  Bond's 
premises,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
occupation  of  the  same  site  by  the  Veysy  family.  In  the 
Subsidy  Rolls  of  14  Henry  VIII  he  is  assessed  on  £50  as  the 
value  of  his  goods.  There  are  only  a  few  assessments  in  the 
town  equal  to  or  exceeding  this.  His  daughter  Mary  was  the 
first  wife  of  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
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a  good  deal  of  romance  attaches  to  the  union,  on  account  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  her  lowly  position  in  life.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  how  far  this  is  correct,  though  the  Cecil 
correspondence  preserved  at  Hatfield  House  shews  that  William 
Cecil's  father  objected  to  the  marriage. 

John  Smith  and  Henry  Veysy  also  appear  in  the  church- 
wardens' book ;  the  former  as  warden  of  the  Crucifix  Light  and 
Jesus  Mass  (Ch.  Accts.  pp.  64  and  68),  the  latter  as  holding 
these  and  the  more  important  office  of  churchwarden  1529- 
1531  (lb.  pp.  64 — 66).  He  was  member  of  a  family  which  had 
been  established  in  business  in  Cambridge  for  some  years ;  and 
various  entries  in  the  University  accounts  shew  that  they 
carried  on  business  as  grocers  (Grace  BL  B,  Pt.  1,  pp.  69,  120, 
172,  175,  Pt.  2,  pp.  182,  199). 

The  witnesses  to  the  delivery  of  seisin  beside  John  Thirleby 
and  Nicholas  Speryng,  of  whom  more  anon,  are  John  Chirche- 
yard  and  Simon  Watson.  Of  the  former  nothing  further  is 
discoverable,  but  the  latter  was  collector  and  warden  of  the 
Jesus  Mass  in  1519  and  1525  (Oh.  Accts.  pp.  43,  57). 


10, 10*.  Dr  Butte,  10  August,  17  Henry  VIII,  1525,  granted 
to  Nicholas  Speryng,  described  as  of  Cambridge,  Stationer, 
a  lease  for  20  years  from  Lady  Day  then  last  past  of  a  stable  in 
the  Scole  Lane,  with  the  garden  lying  behind  the  same,  at  a  rent 
of  13s.  4d  payable  half  yearly.  Both  the  original  and  counter- 
part of  this  deed  are  preserved,  the  former  with  Dr  Butte's  seal 
attached.  The  device  on  it  is  the  letters  W.B.  in  a  hexagon. 
To  the  latter  is  attached  Nicholas  Speryng's  seal,  on  which  is, 
the  device  of  a  figure  of  4,  as  used  in  printing,  with  an  elongated 
down  stroke  and  the  horizontal  stroke  crossed  close  to  its  end. 
In  the  space  below  the  triangle  are  the  initials  N.S.  so  placed 
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that  the  down  stroke  passes  through  the  S.  beyond  which  is  a 
capital  P.    A  copy  of  the  seal  is  on  p.  130. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  to 
give  any  detailed  biography  of  Nicholas  Speryng  or  Spierinck 
after  the  exhaustive  account  of  the  early  Cambridge  stationers 
by  Mr  G.  J.  Gray  in  his  monograph  printed  by  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society.  But  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  that 
Society  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  he  came  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  Cambridge,  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  was  very  active  in  parochial  business  at  Great  St 
Mary's  Church,  of  which  he  was  churchwarden  in  1517  and 
1522 ;  and  was  known  to  Erasmus,  who  sends  greetings  to  him, 
Garrard  Godfrey,  and  John  Sibercht,  the  first  Cambridge  printer, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Aldrich  of  King's  College  at  Christmas,  1525. 
In  1534  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  official  University 
stationers  and  printers  under  the  letters  patent  from  King 
Henry  VIII  then  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  three  appointees, 
the  others  being  Garrard  Godfrey  and  Segar  or  Zegar 
Nicholson.  Spierinck  was  buried  in  1545,  or  the  beginning 
of  1546,  in  the  church  for  which  he  had  worked  so  much. 

He  forms  an  interesting  figure  in  the  early  literary  history 
of  Cambridge,  both  from  his  connections,  and  also  because  so 
many  examples  of  his  bindings  have  survived.  He  never 
appears  to  have  printed  any  books,  but  Mr  Gray  enumerates 
fifty-three  books  bound  by  him  and  still  extant,  and  no  doubt 
more  are  still  to  be  found.  His  mark,  as  it  appears  on  his 
bindings,  has  a  general  resemblance  to  his  device  on  the  seal, 
but  in  the  former  the  down  stroke  of  the  4  does  not  pass  through 
the  S  but  between  that  and  the  N.  It  also  forks  at  the  end, 
and  there  is  no  P. 

No  other  reference  to  his  house  or  workshop  is  known, 
except  an  entry  in  the  church  accounts  referred  to  by  Mr  Gray 
of  a  payment  made  in  1537  for  "  paving  stone  to  pave  the  street 
on  the  Chirche  syde  towardes  the  goodman  Sperynges"  {Ch. 
Accts.  p.  85).  The  lease  of  this  stable  in  1525  was  most  probably 
taken  with  a  view  to  its  use  as  a  workshop. 

11.  Dr  Butte  and  his  wife  and  Henry  Veysy  sold  to  William 
Speryng,  Robert  Smyth,  alderman  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
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George  Alington,  gentleman  (generosus),  William  Hasyll,  and 
John  Thyrlbye,  for  20  marks,  the  house  and  two  gardens 
before  described,  20  June,  23  Henry  VIII  (1531).  William 
Speryng,  also  a  bookseller,  was  no  doubt  the  son  of  the  man  of 
that  name  to  whom  Nicholas  Speryng  refers  in  his  will  (Gray's 
monograph) ;  and  who,  like  his  father,  was  a  prominent  man  in 
the  parish  of  Great  St  Mary's,  of  which  he  was  churchwarden 
in  1544-1546,  after  holding  minor  offices.  Nothing  more 
appears  to  be  known  of  him,  or  of  his  son  and  heir  Nicholas, 
also  mentioned  in  his  grandfather's  will,  who  sold  the  premises 
to  Zegar  Nicholson,  described  as  a  burgess  of  Cambridge,  and 
to  Philip  Scarlet  of  Cambridge,  bookseller,  by  indenture  dated 
16  July,  5  Elizabeth  [16  July  1563],  the  purchase  money 
being  the  same  sum  of  20  marks.  The  deed  (8)  begins  as 
follows  : 

Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus. .  .Nicholaus  Sperincke  filius  et  heres  Willelmi  ; 
Sperincke  nuper  de  Cantebr',..Bibliapole  salutem...Sciatis  me  prefatum  r 
Mcholaum  Sperincke  pro  summa  viginti  marcarum  legalis  monete  Anglie 
mihi  per  zegarum  Nicholson  de  Cantebr'...burgensem  et  Philippum  Scarlet 
de  eisdem  villa  et  com'  bibliopolam  pre  manibus  solut'...vendidisse... 
prefatis  zegaro  Nicholson  et  Philippo  Scarlet  quandam  domum  [abuttals 
as  above]. 

Habend'  et  tenend'... prefatis  zegaro  Nicholson  et  Philippo  Scarlet  [etc.]. 

The  names  of  the  witnesses  are  :  Edward  Ball ;  William 
Tompson  ;  Peter  Cheres ;  John  Chores ;  John  Threder,  servant 
to  the  said  Edward  Ball. 

The  document  is  signed  by  Speryng  only,  and  it  once  had  a 
seal,  which  was  probably  his. 

Zegar  or  Segar  Nicholson  is  no  doubt  the  man  of  that  name 
who  was  appointed  in  1534  official  stationer  and  printer  to  the 
University,  with  Garrard  Godfrey  and  Nicholas  Spierinck. 
Again  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Gray  for  a  resume  of  the  present 
knowledge  of  him.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Maestricht,  and  an  undergraduate  of  Gonville  Hall 
from  1520  to  1523,  when  John  Sibercht  was  issuing  the  first 
books  printed  in  Cambridge  from  an  office  now  included  in  the 
site  of  the  College.  He  underwent  severe  persecution  in  1531 
for  holding  Protestant  opinions,  and  it  is  surprising  that  he  should 
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have  been  appointed  to  a  post  in  connection  with  the  University 
so  soon  afterwards.  In  1544  he  held  a  lease  of  a  tenement  in 
St  Michael's  parish  abutting  on  the  High  Street  (now  Trinity 
Street).  In  1564  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  was  then  described  as  of  St  Edward's  parish  in  Cambridge. 
He  became  Rector  of  Doddinghurst  in  Essex  in  24  September 
1565,  and  died  whilst  holding  the  cure,  his  successor  being 
appointed  12  June  1567  (Newcourt's  Rep.  Vol.  ii.  p.  11). 
From  the  will  of  Garrard  Godfrey  we  learn  that  Sygar  Nicholson 
was  his  cousin,  and  that  a  substantial  legacy  was  left  to  him\ 

There  are  many  entries  in  the  churchwarden's  book  relating 
to  Philip  Scarlet,  but  they  probably  relate  to  a  father  and  son. 
The  father  we  may  suppose  was  the  churchwarden  in  1568  and 
1569  {Ch.  Accts.  pp.  163,  168),  and  it  may  have  been  from  him 
that  a  service-book  was  bought  in  1605  {Ih.  p.  294).  He  died 
apparently  in  1612  {Ih.  p.  327). 

12.  Zegar  Nicholson,  described  as  of  Doddinghurst  in  Essex, 
clerk,  and  Philip  Scarlet,  described  as  a  stationer  of  Cambridge, 
sold  this  property  to  Simon  Watson  of  Cunnington,  by  deed 
dated  16  March,  8  Elizabeth  [16  March,  1565-66].  It  is  then 
described  as  three  stables  and  two  gardens  adjoining  in  the 
parish  of  St  Mary  juxta  forum,  between  the  ground  of  Thomas 
Toolie  east,  and  the  Common  Way  called  Le  Scheie  Lane  west. 

Whether  this  was  Simon  Watson  who  was  churchwarden  in 
1554,  1555  and  1559  {Ih.  pp.  128,  145)  is  not  clear,  for  if  he 
was  living  at  Cunnington  or  Conington  he  would  hardly  be 
eligible,  but  service  books  were  bought  from  him  in  1555  {Ih. 
pp.  130,  132),  and  in  1556  an  exchange  of  processionals  was 
effected  through  him  (p.  126).  Mr  Watson  of  Cunnington  or 
Conington  who  gave  a  subscription  towards  the  building  of  the 
steeple  in  1592  {Ih.  p.  221)  was  probably  his  son  Philip. 

The  description  of  the  property  referred  to  in  the  following 
documents  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  identify  it  positively  with 
that  mentioned  in  the  previous  deeds,  but  its  position  as  laid 
down  in  the  deed  of  1724  sufficiently  corresponds  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Simon  Watson  had  other  freehold  property  in 
^  Gray,  ut  supra,  p.  63. 
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the  neighbourhood,  while  the  University  did  become  possessed 
of  the  site. 

18.  On  the  7th  November,  15  James  I  (161 7), Simon  Watson, 
grandson  of  the  previous  owner  and  also  described  as  of  Con- 
ington,  Gentleman,  conveyed  to  John  Crane,  Apothecary  of 
Cambridge,  a  messuage  near  the  Regent  Walk  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Mary  the  Great  in  the  occupation  of  the  "  famous  and 
learned  Gentleman  Mr  William  Butler  practitioner  in  Phyzicke." 
This  document  is  signed  by  Simon  Watson  and  annexed  to  it 
is  a  seal  on  which  is  an  eagle  displayed.  The  execution  is 
attested  notarially  by  Henry  Mowtlowe  and  by  John  Harison 
and  North  Harison  as  witnesses. 

Henry  Mowtlowe  took  a  prominent  position  in  the  Univer- 
sity. He  matriculated  in  1571  and  took  his  degree  as  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1575  and  as  Master  of  Arts  in  1579.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  King's  College  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1594. 

When  the  privilege  of  sending  Members  to  Parliament  was 
bestowed  on  the  University  in  1603,  he  and  Nicholas  Steward 
were  elected  (Cooper's  Annals,  Vol.  iii.  p.  4).  He  acted  as 
Moderator  of  the  Law  Act  performed  before  the  King  when  he 
visited  the  University  in  1614  (lb.  p.  72).  He  voted  for  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  election  of  Chancellor  in  1626  when 
the  influence  of  the  Court  was  strongly  exercised  in  favour  of 
his  candidature  and  against  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  whose  death  caused  the  vacancy 
(lb.  p.  186).  His  daughter  Grace  married  Dr  Love,  Dean  of 
Ely  and  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  he  himself 
married  in  1606-7  Dr  Love's  mother,  who  was  a  widow.  He 
became  a  parishioner  of  Great  Saint  Mary's  on  his  marriage, 
and  was  much  occupied  with  parochial  affairs  till  his  death  in 
1634-5  (Churchwardens  Accounts,  pp.  295,  305  and  passim). 

To  North  Harison  was  granted  the  reversion  of  the  office  of 
Town  Clerk  by  the  Corporation  on  the  5th  September,  1610, 
when  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  that  office.  The  death  of 
Harry  Slegge  in  1628-9  caused  such  vacancy,  but  the  King 
requested  that  the  office  might  be  given  to  the  son  of  the  late 
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man,  which  was  accordingly  done  at  a  Council  meeting  held  on 
the  4th  of  February  (Cooper's  Annals,  Vol.  iii.  p.  211).  On  the 
12th  February,  16|f,  North  Harison  obtained  an  order  from 
the  Lord  Keeper  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  office,  and  there- 
upon the  books  were  given  up  to  him  and  he  was  sworn  in 
(lb.  p.  220).  On  the  10th  January,  163|,  his  son  John  Harison 
succeeded  him  (lb.  p.  244)  and  continued  in  office  till  the  23rd 
of  June,  1660  (lb.  p.  540). 

On  the  30th  April,  1647,  Corpus  Christi  College  conveyed 
to  John  Crane  property  described  as  "  Two  yards  or  garden  plots 
formerly  occupied  hy  John  Porter  then  by  the  said  John  Crane 
with  the  house  at  the  North  East  corner  thereof  and  the 
houses  on  the  South  West  corner  of  the  same  yards  containing 
in  length  from  East  to  West  44  feet  and  in  breadth  42  feet 
lying  in  Great  Saint  Mary's  parish  between  a  messuage  belonging 
to  the  College  sometime  occupied  by  Leonard  Greene  on  the 
East  and  the  tenement  of  the  said  John  Crane  on  the  West, 
abutting  North  on  Regent  Walk  and  South  on  a  lane  leading 
towards  King's  College." 

The  property  which  John  Crane  bought  of  Simon  Watson 
must  be  the  property  described  as  the  western  boundary  of 
the  above  and  its  position  is  sufficiently  identified  by  the 
above  deed. 

The  name  of  John  Crane  is  well  known  because  of  the 
Charity  founded  by  his  will.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  as  an 
apothecary,  probably  acquired  through  his  close  connection 
with  Dr  Butler  the  eccentric  physician,  who  was  tenant  of  the 
house  above  stated.  He  was  Sheriff  of  the  County  in  1641. 
He  took  a  very  active  part  in  parish  business  {Chu7xhwardens' 
Accounts,  passing).  He  died  on  the  26th  May,  1652,  and  by  his 
will  dated  the  20th  September,  1651,  gave  both  these  properties 
where  he  then  lived  with  his  stables  in  Cutler's  or  Sherer's 
Lane  to  the  University  for  a  dwelling-house  for  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Physic. 

Sherer's  Lane  where  the  stables  stood  is  the  street  running 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary  the  Great  into 
the  Market  Place. 

Documents  necessary  to  perfect  the  title  to  this  devise  are 
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preserved  in  the  Registry,  and  in  1724  the  University  made 
arrangements  whereby  other  property  was  given  to  the  Regius 
Professorship,  and  finally  by  (14)  Indentures  of  Lease  and 
Release  dated  the  11th  and  12th  August  in  that  year,  the 
Release  made  between  the  University  by  its  official  title  and 
Christopher  Green,  M.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the 
University  of  the  one  part  and  Sir  Thomas  Hatton  of  Long- 
stanton  in  the  County  of  Cambridge,  Baronet,  Sir  John  Hind 
Cotton  of  Madingley  in  the  said  County,  Bart.,  Francis  Pem- 
berton  of  Trumpington,  Esquire,  and  Samuel  Gatward  of 
Cambridge,  Esquire,  the  property  described  as  a  messuage  in 
the  occupation  of  Thomas  Paris  his  assignees  or  undertenants 
abutting  at  the  east  end  on  a  messuage  occupied  by  Henry 
Blossett  at  the  west  end  on  the  public  schools  and  to  the  north 
on  Regent  Walk  was  vested  in  the  University  free  from  the 
trusts  declared  by  the  said  will. 

A  fragment  of  the  Seal  of  the  University  is  still  attached, 
and  the  signature  to  it  of  Christopher  Green  was  witnessed  by 
Richard  Thurlbourne  and  John  Jeffery. 

It  will  be  noted  that  three  of  the  grantees  named  in  this 
deed  are  members  of  well-known  County  families,  and  they 
were  probably  brought  into  the  matter  by  the  University  on 
that  account.  Thomas  Paris  was  probably  the  grandfather  of 
John  Ayrton  Paris,  the  well-known  physician,  .  who  was  a 
member  of  Caius  College. 

This  property  is  stated  to  abut  on  the  west  on  the  public 
schools  belonging  to  the  University.  This  would  seem  to  shew 
that  the  portion  of  School  Street  or  Glomery  Lane  which  lay 
between  East  School  Street  and  Regent  Walk  had  been 
blocked  up  and  thrown  into  the  adjacent  property.  This  had 
certainly  been  done  when  the  University  in  I72f  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  for  building  University  Offices  on  the 
south  side  of  Senate  House  Yard  {Architectural  History, 
Vol.  III.  p.  45  ). 

With  this  document  ends  the  history  of  this  particular 
property,  but  among  the  deeds  relating  to  it  has  been  preserved 
(10)  a  lease  dated  10  March,  1513-4,  whereby  Thos  Cosyn, 
clerk.  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College  and  the  Fellows  demise 
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to  Robert  Goodhale  previously  mentioned,  for  a  term  of  60  years 
from  Lady  Day,  1513-4,  the  garden  belonging  to  them  and 
bounding  the  said  premises  on  the  east  and  north.     It  is 
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GARDEN  OF  ALMSHOUSE  OF  MARGARET  FAWKYN 


described  as  lying  between  le  Scolelane  on  the  south,  and 
another  garden  of  the  said  Master  and  Fellows  on  the  north 
and  abutting  on  a  garden  belonging  to  the  almshouse  of 
Margaret  Fawkyn  and  late  of  John  Ray,  burgess  of  Cambridge, 
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towards  the  east,  and  on  the  house  and  garden  formerly 
described  and  the  lane  called  Scolelane  towards  the  west,  the 
length  from  the  almshouse  garden  on  the  east  to  the  premises 
before  mentioned  being  38J  feet  next  to  Scolelane,  and  at  the 
north  end  of  the  before  mentioned  premises  49  feet  1  inch,  and 
at  the  northern  boundary  of  this  garden  from  the  almshouse 
garden  on  the  east  to  the  Scolelane  on  the  west  72  feet  1  inch, 
and  in  breadth  at  the  east  end  next  the  almshouse  garden 
50  feet,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  before  mentioned  premises 
to  the  other  garden  of  the  said  Master  and  Fellows  38  feet 
9  inches,  and  at  the  west  end  next  Scolelane  20  feet  4  inches. 

On  the  16  March,  8  Elizabeth,  1565-66,  Zegar  Nicholson 
and  Philip  Scarlet  sold  their  interest  in  the  last  described 
premises  to  Simon  Watson,  which  subsequently  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  University  and  now  forms  a  portion  of  Senate 
House  Yard. 


APPENDIX. 
No.  I. 

COPIES  OF  DEEDS  EELATING  TO  A  PIECE  OF  GROUND 
FORMERLY  BELONGING  TO  CLARE  COLLEGE  AND 
SITUATE  IN  SCHOOL  LANE,  CAMBRIDGE,  EXTRACTED 
FROM  THE  OLD  REGISTER  BOOK  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE 
MASTER  (p.  15). 

The  copies  are  preceded  by  the  following  note : 

Item  xvj  cartse  de  tenementis  in  Mylnestret  et  de  scolis  in  vicis  scolarum 
datis  ceteris  sociis  collegii  quorum  quatuor  sunt  de  scolis  in  vicis  scolarum 
qui  eorum  copias  in  perpetuam  memoriam  conscribent. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Robertus  de  Grandecester  dedi  &c. 
magistro  Thome  de  Morle  Waltero  de  Wenden  et  Roberto  de  Spaldyng 
totum  illud  messuagium  cum  pertinenciis  quod  jacet  in  parochia  beatse 
Mariee  in  vico  glomeriae  Cantabrigise  inter  terram  Thome  de  Elm  ex  parte 
boriali  et  messuagium  Magistri  Willelmi  de  Offchurch  et  Thome  de 
Codenaham  ex  altera  parte  versus  austrum  et  extendit  se  a  regia  via  in  vico 
glomerie  versus  occidentem  usque  ad  terram  Nicholai  filii  Willelmi 
Crochman  versus  orientem  habendum  et  tenendum  &c.     Datum  anno 
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regis  Edwardi  tertii  post  Conquestum  primo  in  crastino  sancti  Dionisii 
martiris. 

Item  notandum  quod  M"^  Robertus  Spaldyng  tunc  socius  collegii  postea 
in  tempore  magistri  Radulphi  Kerdyngton  magistri  tercii  collegii  ut  patet 
in  processu  contra  eum  facto  fuit  privatus  collegio  tarn  per  judicium 
spirituale  quam  temporale  quod  vendidit  et  alienavit  hospitium  vocatum 
tunc  Spaldyng  In,  nunc  Borden  Hostele. 

2nda^  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego,  Henricus  de  Ofchurch  rector 
ecclesie  de  Berle  dedi  &c.  Radulpho  de  Kerdyngton  et  Petro  de  Merch 
capellanis  duas  scolas  simul  jacentes  in  Cantebrigia  in  venella  vocata  le 
Glomery  lane  super  corneram  ex  opposito  scole  glomerie  in  longitudine 
a  domo  Thomae  de  Codenam  usque  venellam  xxxj  pedum  in  latitudine 
vero  xxj  pedum  habendum  &c.  Datvim  Dominica  proxima  post  festum 
Sancti  Hilarii  anno  regis  Edwardi  tercii  Secundo. 

3*.  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  nos  Radulphus  de  Kerdyngton 
rector  ecclesie  de  Berle,  et  Petrus  de  Merch  vicarius  ecclesie  de  Scheprede, 
dedimus  &c.  Magistris  Willelmo  de  Thorpe,  Willelmo  de  Brun,  Johanni  de 
Bokyneham,  et  Domino  Johanni  de  Lindefelde  unam  placeam  terrse  cum 
edificiis  superedificatis  prout  jacet  in  venella  vocata  Glomery  Lane  super 
corneram  ex  opposito  scole  glomeriae  &c. 

Datum  die  Veneris  proximo  post  Festum  sancti  Martini  anno  Regni 
Regis  Edwardi  tertii  post  conquestum  quinto. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  nos  Johannes  de  Bokyneham  et 
Willelmus  de  Thorpe  dedimus  &c.  Magistro  Nicholao  de  Brun,  Domino 
Henrico  Matelote  et  Magistro  Michaeli  de  Haynton  unam  placeam  super 
corneram  sicut  in  priori  carta.  Datum  die  Veneris  in  septimana  Pente- 
costes  anno  regis  Edwardi  post  conquestum  tercii  xxix. 

No.  II. 

CONVEYANCE  BY  THOMAS  STOYL  [etc.]  TO  RICHARD 
SMYTH  AND  OTHERS.     28  OCTOBER,  1470. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  nos  Thomas  Stoyl  clericus,  magister 
domus  sive  collegii  de  Clare  in  Cantebr'  et  Socii  sine  Scolares  eiusdem 
domus  siue  Collegii  vnanimi  nostro  consensu  pariter  et  assensu  dedimus 
concessimus  et  hac  presenti  carta  nostra  confirmavimus  Ricardo  Smyth 
de  Cantebr'  Apothecario,  Willelmo  Smyth  Mercerio,  Godfrido  Charlys, 
Ricardo  Hylderston  Willelmo  Waleys  et  Ricardo  Middelton  quandam 
domum  cum  parua  parcella  gardini  et  quandam  aliam  parcellam  gardini 
insimul  situat'  et  iacen'  in  parochia  beate  Marie  virginis  iuxta  Forum  ville 
Cantebr'  inter  les  Scolelanes  ex  partibus  australi  et  occidentali  et  quoddam 
gardinum  Magistri  et  Scolarium  domus  sine  Collegii  Corporis  Christi  et 
beate  Marie  de  Cantebr'  modo  in  tenura  predicti  Ricardi  Smyth  ex  partibus 
orientali  et  boriali. 
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Que  quidom  domuH  cum  predicta  parua,  parcclla  gardirii  contiriet  in 
longitudine  a  predicto  gardiiio  modo  in  tenura  eiusdem  Kicardi  Smyth  per 
dictam  venellam  vocatam  lez  Scolelanes  ex  parte  australi  triginta  et  tres 
pedes  assise  et  quatuor  pollices  ;  et  eciam  per  idem  gardinum  nunc  in 
tenura  predicti  Ricardi,  et  per  supradictam  aliam  parcellam  gardini  ex 
parte  boriali  triginta  et  tres  pedes  assise  et  quatuor  pollices. 

Et  predicta  domus  continet  in  latitudine  in  fine  orientali  decem  et 
novem  pedes  assise,  et  predicta  parua  parcella  gardini  in  fine  occidentali 
per  lez  Scolelanes  continet  in  latitudine  decem  et  nouem  pedes  assise. 

Et  predicta  alia  parcella  gardini  continet  in  longitudine  a  predicta 
domo  in  austro  versus  boriam  vsque  predictum  gardinum  modo  in  tenura 
predicti  Ricardi  Smyth  ex  parte  orientali  viginti  et  vnum  pedes  assise  et 
eciam  continet  in  longitudine  per  lez  scolelanes  supradict'  in  occidente 
viginti  et  vnum  pedes  assise. 

Et  predicta  parcella  gardini  continet  in  latitudine  in  fine  australi  per 
predictam  domum  et  per  predictam  paruam  parcellam  gardini  decem  et 
nouem  pedes  assise  et  similiter  continet  in  latitudine  in  fine  boriali  per 
predictum  gardinum  in  tenura  predicti  Ricardi  Smyth  decem  et  nouem 
pedes  assise. 

Habend'  et  tenend'  predictam  domum  cum  supradicta  parua  parcella 
gardini  et  predicta  alia  parcella  gardini  insimul  situat'  et  iacen'  in 
longitudine  et  latitudine  supradictis  cum  suis  pertinenciis  prefato  Ricardo 
Smyth  Willelmo  Smyth  Godfrido  Charlys  Ricardo  Hylderston  Willelmo 
Waleys  et  Ricardo  Middelton  heredibus  et  assignatis  suis  imperpetuum 
de  capitalibus  dominis  feodi  illius  per  seruicia  inde  debita  et  consueta. 

Et  nos...Magister  et  Socii  siue  Scolares  domus  siue  Collegii  predicti 
[as  above]  prefatis  Ricardo  [etc.  as  above]  contra  omnes  gentes  warantiza- 
bimus... 

In  cuius  rei  testimonium  huic  present!  carte  nostre  sigillum  nostrum 
commune  apposuimus  hiis  testibus  Johanne  Croft  Maiore,  Johanne 
Bawdewyn,  Johanne  Hundrethyee,  Willelmo  Alreth,  et  Willelmo  Corne- 
yerd  Balliuis  ville  Cantebr'  et  aliis. 

Dat'  apud  Cantebr'  predict'  vicesimo  octauo  die  mensis  Octobris  anno 
ab  inchoacione  Regni  Regis  Henrici  sexti  post  conquestum  Anglie  quad- 
ragesimo  nono  et  readepcionis  sue  Regie  potestatis  anno  primo. 
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The  Arretine  Vase. 

Corrigendum  Parvum.    No.  XL VIII,  p.  Ill, 

In  No.  XLVIII,  p.  Ill,  note  3,  Mr  H.  B.  Walters  states  that  a  stamp 
of  Ateius  was  found  "in  England  at  Greenwich"  and  cites  as  his  reference 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum^  vii,  1336.  69.  This  involves  a  row  of 
tiny  errors.  The  true  reference  is  not  1336.  69  but  1336.  96  :  the  editor 
of  the  Corpus  does  not  say  that  the  piece  was  found  "  at  Greenwich  "  but 
"on  the  Greenwich  railway"  and  the  authority  which  he  gives  for  the 
statement  is  (as  it  happens)  also  wrong.  The  piece  was  actually  found  on 
the  Greenwich  railway,  not  at  Greenwich  but  at  the  London  terminus, 
now  the  London  Bridge  station  of  the  South-Eastern  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames.  It  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  (Hy.  de  la  Beche  Catalogue  of  specimens  in  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology  illustrative  of... British  pottery  arid  porcelain  (ed.  3, 
1876)  p.  65,  E.  19,  figs.  32,  33).  It  has  now  been  removed,  like  most  of 
the  other  specimens  of  the  kind,  to  Bethnal  Green,  where  I  believe 
Mr  Walters  has  since  seen  it.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  small  an  object  should 
have  caused  so  many  inaccuracies. 

F.  HAVERFIELD. 

Headington  Hill,  Oxford. 
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Monday,  25  January,  1909. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Rapson,  M.A.,  delivered  a  lecture,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  resume,  illustrated  with  many  lantern  slides  of 
inscriptions  and  coins,  on 

Early  Indian  History. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  on  Monday, 
January  25,  Professor  Rapson  gave  a  lecture  on  *  Early  Indian 
history  illustrated  by  inscriptions  and  coins.'  He  began  by 
observing  that  the  ancient  classical  literatures  of  India,  when 
compared  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  showed  one  marked 
peculiarity — they  included  absolutely  no  works  of  a  professedly 
historical  character.  In  all  the  vast  field  occupied  by  Sanskrit, 
Pali  or  Prakrit,  during  the  period  from  about  1200  B.C.  to 
1000  A.D.,  there  was  not  to  be  discovered  a  single  writer  who 
could  be  compared  to  Thucydides  or  Livy.  When  the  existence 
of  these  literatures  was  first  revealed  to  Western  eyes,  a  hundred 
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and  twciity-fivc  years  ago,  the  early  liistoty  oi'  India  was  found 
to  be  a  complete  blank.  Its  outlines  have  since  been  gradually 
recovered  chiefly  from  the  monuments.  'Factum  abiit,  rnona- 
nienta  manent.*  Chief  among  these  sources  of  history  are  the 
inscriptions  on  stone  or  copper-plate  and  the  coins  of  the 
various  dynasties  which  have  ruled  in  India.  The  object  of 
the  lecture  was  to  show  about  forty  lantern-slide  views  of  some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  monuments  and  to  explain  how 
the  evidence  supplied  by  them  had  made  such  a  reconstruction 
of  history  possible ;  and  the  historical  survey  was  not  carried 
beyond  the  period  of  the  Gupta  empire  which  began  to  decline 
about  480  A.D.  The  political  conditions  of  ancient  India  differed 
from  those  of  India  at  the  present  day  chiefly  in  two  respects. 
The  North-Western  corner,  which  it  was  now  the  object  of 
all  Indian  statesmanship  to  keep  closed  against  any  possible 
Alexander,  was  not  then  secured;  and  through  this  opening 
there  burst  from  time  immemorial  wave  after  wave  of  foreign 
invasion — Persian,  Greek  or  Scythian.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
continent  of  India  itself  was  occupied  by  a  great  number  of 
separate  kingdoms,  one  or  other  of  which  from  time  to  time 
rose  into  power  and  became  a  great  empire  at  the  expense  of 
its  neighbours.  Both  of  these  main  features  in  early  Indian 
history — foreign  invasions  from  the  Nortli-West,  and  the  growth 
and  decline  of  native  powers — could  still  be  traced  to  some 
extent  in  inscriptions  and  coinages  after  almost  every  other 
trace  of  their  existence  had  been  swept  away  by  time.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  the  inscriptions  illustrated  were  some 
of  the  edicts  of  the  emperor  A9oka  (250  B.C.),  the  grandson 
of  Chandragupta,  the  XavSpoKorro^  of  Alexander's  historians. 
These  edicts  engraved  on  rocks  or  pillars  are  found  on  the 
confines  of  an  empire  which  extended  on  the  north  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  British  dominion  and  included  much  of  what  is 
now  known  as  Afghanistan,  while  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  except  the  extreme  south.  Their  chrono- 
logical importance  consists  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they  contain 
the  mention  of  five  contemporary  Hellenic  sovereigns  whose 
dates  are  known  with  approximate  certainty,  while  they  afford 
evidence  by  means  of  which  the  date  of  Buddha's  death  may 
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be  calculated.  The  earliest  of  the  coins  shown  were  those  of 
Sophytes,  an  Indian  king  contemporary  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  certain  curious  pieces  of  square  shape  which,  being 
little  more  than  weights  of  metal  stamped  with  the  marks  of 
the  money-changers  through  whose  hands  they  had  passed, 
represent  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  currency  in  India. 
Especially  interesting  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  were  the 
large  silver  coins  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria,  whose  portraits 
are  among  the  most  life-like  to  be  found  in  antiquity.  Of 
numerous  other  objects  shown  in  illustration  of  the  period 
selected,  another  series  of  silver  coins  may  be  referred  to  as 
affording  a  striking  instance  of  successful  reconstruction.  From 
about  120  A.D.  to  390  A.D.,  there  reigned  in  Gujarat  a  dynasty 
of  about  thirty  members  known  as  the  '  Western  Satraps,'  the 
Indian  title  kshatrapciy  like  the  Greek  aarpdirr]^,  denoting 
Persian  origin.  As  each  of  these  princes  includes  in  his  coin- 
legends  not  only  the  name  of  his  father,  but  also  the  date  of 
the  coin  (in  years  of  the  ^aka  era  beginning  in  78  A.D.),  it  has 
been  possible,  now  that  the  coins  have  been  carefully  collected 
and  studied,  to  determine  the  dates  of  the  Western  Satraps 
with  almost  perfect  precision.  The  limits  of  their  reigns  are 
almost  as  certain  as  those  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England. 
Apart  from  the  coins  and  a  few  inscriptions  all  record  of 
them  has  vanished.  Professor  Rapson  quoted  this  instance  as, 
perhaps,  the  most  complete  triumph  of  the  study  of  Indian 
numismatics.  The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  Indian 
archaeology  is  certainly  amazing.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a 
distinguished  scholar  declared  that  all  Indian  dates  were  like 
skittles :  they  were  simply  put  up  to  be  bowled  down  again. 
This  jibe  has  now  lost  its  sting,  for  it  is  no  longer  true.  The 
story  of  ancient  India  which  once  seemed  to  be  as  hopelessly 
lost  as  the  Sibylline  books  has  now  been  in  a  great  measure 
recovered.  Surely  this  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  triumphs 
of  human  patience  and  ingenuity  of  which  archaeology,  system- 
atically and  scientifically  pursued,  can  now  make  its  boast. 
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Monday,  1  February,  1909. 
Professor  Ridgeway,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr  Reginald  A.  Smith,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides  on 

A  Hoard  of  Metal  found  at  Santon 
DowNHAM,  Suffolk. 

There  is  always  much  interest  and  not  a  little  romance  in 
a  hoard  recovered  from  the  soil  after  an  interval  of  centuries, 
but  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  its  intrinsic  and  its 
archaeological  value.  Treasure  in  gold  or  silver  is  rarely  found 
and  more  rarely  published ;  and,  though  occasionally  instructive 
(as  the  Grunty  Fen  hoard  recently  described  in  these  Trans- 
actions), must  yield  the  palm  to  those  deposits  of  less  pretentious 
character  that  contain  datable  specimens.  Without  instituting 
odious  comparisons  I  may  say  that  the  Santon  Downham  hoard, 
that  has  been  in  the  Cambridge  Archaeological  Museum  for 
some  years,  is  of  special  service  in  the  way  of  confirming  and 
extending  our  knowledge  of  Britain  during  the  lifetime  of 
Christ. 

By  the  kindness  of  Baron  A.  von  Hiigel  the  entire  series  is 
exhibited  to  lend  interest  to  my  remarks,  and  incidentally  to 
bring  home  to  the  Society  the  value  and  possibilities  of  the 
Museum  which  we  all  hope  to  see  before  long  in  more  worthy 
and  commodious  quarters. 

At  the  outset  I  must  put  your  credulity  to  the  test,  and 
draw  attention  to  the  enormous  vessel  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
specimens  were  found.  That  this  was  indeed  the  case  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  and  Baron  von  Hiigel  readily  accepted  the 
account  given  by  the  labourer  who  found  the  vessel  in  his  own 
garden  at  Santon  Downham,  Suffolk  (about  30  miles  N.E.  of 
Cambridge),  during  the  summer  of  1897  and  owned  to  doing 
some  damage  to  it  during  or  after  its  removal  from  the  soil. 
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It  has  now  been  fixed  on  a  wire  frame  and  pieced  together,  but 
not  restored  in  any  particular;  hence  its  original  form  may 
easily  be  conceived,  but  its  original  purpose  is  not  so  obvious. 
I  proceed  to  give  reasons  why  it  should  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
cauldron,  but  as  a  water-clock \  for  measuring  time  by  a  simple 
if  somewhat  tedious  process,  for  the  benefit  of  our  early  British 
forefathers. 

The  vessel  in  question  (Plate  XV,  No.  1)  is  built  up  of 
extremely  thin  bronze  plates  which  can  only  have  been  formed 
by  continual  hammering  and  repeated  firings,  not  to  mention 
considerable  artisan  skill.  It  consists  of  an  upright  collar, 
4^  in.  deep,  and  a  swelling  body  with  rounded  base,  the  greatest 
diameter  (at  the  shoulder)  being  about  18^  in.,  the  entire  height 
12  J  in.,  and  width  of  mouth  17  in.  At  the  junction  of  the  collar 
with  the  body  is  a  band  of  what  might  be  taken  for  rivets,  but 
the  small  bosses  were  produced  by  punching  both  thicknesses 
together  from  the  inside  at  short  intervals  by  means  of  a  pointed 
tool.  There  is  a  strengthening  hoop  of  iron  outside  the  lip 
and  two  ring-handles  of  the  same  metal  hanging  on  the  collar, 

in.  in  diameter. 

A  vessel  of  such  delicate  construction  for  such  a  capacity, 
was  evidently  not  made  for  boiling  water  or  viands  above  a 
camp-fire,  and  comparison  with  other  extant  specimens  goes 
some  way  towards  defining  its  purpose.  In  the  British  Museum 
is  an  almost  identical  specimen  found  at  Baschurch,  Shropshire, 
some  years  ago  and  presented  in  1906  by  Mr  Richard  Wall, 
the  owner  of  the  property.  There  are  clear  traces  of  one  iron 
ring  on  the  collar  and  the  opposite  portion  no  doubt  would 
have  told  the  same  tale,  but  is  now  missing.  The  dimensions 
too  are  strikingly  similar  and  may  here  be  put  in  tabular 
form  : — 

Max.  diam.  Diam.  of  mouth  Height 

Santon  Downham        18J  in.  17  in.  12|  in. 

Baschurch  17f  in.  17-6  in.  12  in. 

If  both  were  in  perfect  condition,  the  measurements  would 
probably  agree  still  better  ;  but  the  various  coincidences  are 

1  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.  xxi.  319. 
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enough  to  warrant  the  conjecture  that  the  original  base  of  the 
Suffolk  example  resembled  that  from  Shropshire  which  is  still 
intact.  The  latter  has  a  round  hole  neatly  bored  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  swelling  base  and  measuring  -J  in.,  or  half  a 
centimetre  in  diameter ;  but  the  specimen  exhibited  has  had 
the  bottom  cut  out  and  replaced  by  a  circular  patch  10  in.  in 
diameter,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  hemispherical  example  in 
the  British  Museum  from  Walthamstow,  Essex.  This  is  the 
largest  of  the  three,  approximately  19  in.  in  diameter  and  10  in. 
high,  and  its  original  use  can  be  inferred  not  only  from  its 
excessive  thinness  and  peculiar  form,  but  also  from  the  existence 
in  a  smaller  example  of  a  neat  circular  hole  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  base.  This  came  from  the  Thames  at  Battersea 
and  still  has  traces  of  an  iron  band  round  the  outside  of  the  lip 
attached  by  round-headed  rivets  like  those  found  among  the 
Santon  Downham  scrap  metal.  The  Battersea  example  w^eighs 
20  oz.,  is  7f  in.  high  and  14f  in.  in  diameter  at  the  mouth ; 
and  one  of  about  the  same  size  from  Walthamstow  has  had  a 
similar  hole  stopped  by  a  domed  rivet  with  the  head  on  the 
inside.  Its  dimensions  are  the  same  within  J  in.,  though  it  is 
now  about  5  oz.  lighter  than  the  Battersea  specimen  just 
described. 

The  perforated  base  might  be  regarded  as  accidental  in  a 
single  instance,  but  its  repeated  appearance  lends  support  to 
the  conjecture  that  these  vessels  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Britons  in  the  same  way  as  small  vessels  in  India  and  Ceylon 
till  quite  recent  times,  for  measuring  the  flight  of  time.  The 
vessel  is  comparatively  light  and  is  placed  on  the  surface  of 
water,  which  gradually  percolates  through  the  bottom  and 
causes  the  vessel  to  sink  in  a  specified  time.  It  is  then  raised 
and  emptied  by  an  attendant,  who  announces  the  hour  or  other 
division  of  the  day  and  replaces  it  on  the  surfjice,  to  repeat  the 
process. 

In  this  worn-out  and  tinkered  water-clock  (if  such  it  was) 
had  been  packed  a  curious  collection  of  oddments  that  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  of  British  and  Roman  workmanship.  The 
former  are  naturally  the  more  interesting,  displaying  as  usual 
an  artistic  feeling  that  is  much  to  the  credit  of  our  insular 
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ancestors,  and  contrasts  with  the  stereotyped  Roman  forms  that 
still  have  their  own  uses  in  this  company.  The  early  British 
(late  Keltic)  group  is  for  the  most  part  well  preserved,  and  the 
best  specimens  are  two  pierced  bronze  plates,  each  with  a  pair 
of  oblong  loops  at  the  back  for  attachment  to  leather  straps, 
remains  of  leather  adhering  to  the  back  of  the  larger  one. 
They  belong  to  a  well-known  type  and  doubtless  served  to 
adorn  chariot-horses,  such  as  the  Britons  are  known  to  have 
possessed  in  large  numbers.  The  surface  of  both  is  decorated 
with  sunk  enamel  (champlev^)  that  is  now  somewhat  dis- 
coloured, but  was  originally  of  a  uniform  deep  red^  in  graceful 
scrolls  such  as  give  a  unique  character  to  British  art  of  that 
period.  The  edges  are  lobed,  like  several  others  found  in 
Britain 2,  but  both  are  roughly  3  in.  square  and  formed  of  stout 
metal.  In  one  (fig.  1)  can  be  seen  delicately  engraved  scroll- 
work on  the  bronze  ground  between  the  patches  of  enamel,  but 
the  surface  of  the  other  (fig.  2)  is  somewhat  corroded. 


Fig.  1.    Enamelled  bronze  harness-plate. 


There  is  another  example  of  late  Keltic  scrollwork  on  a 
thick  bronze  disc  with  tang  (fig.  3),  the  use  of  which  is  not 
apparent.  It  is  2  2  in.  long,  the  disc  having  a  diameter  of 
1*2  in.,  and  the  whole  is  i  in.  thick.    But  that  it  would  be 

^  Some  idea  of  the  colour  may  be  derived  from  a  similar  specimen  figured 
in  the  Earhj  Iron  Age  Guide  (British  Museum,  1905),  fig.  3  on  plate  opposite 
p.  90. 

2  As  Polden  Hill,  Somerset :  front  and  back  views  given  in  Archaeologia, 
XIV,  pi.  XVIII,  figs.  3,  4. 
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liable  to  shake  out,  its  form  suggests  a  linch-pin  or  bolt  to 
connect  the  yoke  with  the  pole  of  a  chariot ;  but  specimens 
that  probably  served  some  such  purpose  are  generally  longer 


Fig.  2.    Enamelled  bronze  harness-plate. 

and  have  an  iron  centred  There  are,  in  fact,  several  moulded 
terminals  of  bronze  (Plate  XV,  No.  2)  in  the  present  hoard  of 
which  some,  at  least,  have  had  iron  pins  attached  like  the 


Fig.  3.    Engraved  bronze  peg  or  linch-pin. 

specimens  from  Stan  wick,  Yorks.    Five  of  these  are  neatly  cast 
with  flanges  and  retain  the  stumps  of  iron  pins  set  in  the 
narrow  end.    Four  others  of  the  same  average  height  (1  in.) 
^  Iron  Age  Guide  (Brit.  Mus.),  fig.  116  ;  Archaeologia,  lx,  279,  fig.  21. 
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consist  of  the  moulded  terminal  and  tapering  bronze  pin  all 
in  one  piece.  A  pair  of  somewhat  similar  objects,  but  hollow, 
measure  1*9  in.  in  length,  and  have  raised  cordons  at  intervals 
(fig.  4).     Three  other  bronze  castings  were  perhaps  used  for 


Fig.  4.    Ferrule  of  east  bronze,  with  section. 


the  same  purpose  and  are  here  illustrated  (fig.  5).  That 
marked  A,  with  section  C,  is  cup-shaped,  open  at  the  top,  and 
rounded  at  the  base,  with  maximum  diameter  of  If  in.;  while 
there  were  a  pair  as  B,  with  section  D,  indented  like  a  salt- 
cellar at  the  top,  and  open  at  the  bottom,  the  diameter  being 
2  in.  at  the  top  and  a  little  more  below. 


Fig.  5.    Ferrules  of  cast  bronze,  with  sections. 


What  seems  to  be  a  joint  for  two  straps  (Plate  XV,  No,  3) 
is  of  stout  bronze  and  has  a  rosette  engraved  in  the  sunk  centre. 
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It  measures  2J  in.  in  length  and  has  a  square  loop  at  each  end 
which  would  take  a  strap  J  in.  in  width. 

Part  of  a  horse's  bridle  in  bronze  (fig.  6)  belongs  to  a  re- 
cognised British  type  well  represented  in  the  series  from  Polden 
Hill,  Somerset^  now  in  the  national  collection.  It  has,  like  several 
of  the  Somerset  examples,  circular  cavities  on  the  expanded  end 
for  enamel,  no  doubt  of  the  red  colour  then  in  fashion.  The 
original  bridle-bit  was  twice  the  length  of  the  surviving  portion, 
and  consisted  of  a  broken  moulded  bar  with  loose  rings  at 
either  end,  nearly  3  inches  across.  The  half-bar  measures  the 
same  in  length. 


Fig.  6.    Portion  of  bronze  bridle-bit  (repeated  to  show  original  form). 


With  horse-furniture  may  be  associated  the  six  bronze 
nave-bands  evidently  from  the  wheels  of  chariots.  These  fall 
into  two  groups,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  narrower  fitted  over 
the  broader  bands  to  give  additional  strength.  The  former 
could  be  tightened  at  will,  as  the  under-band  was  not  truly 
cylindrical,  but  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  The  depth 
of  the  broader  bands  is  2f  in.,  and  their  diameters  vary  between 
5^  and  5^  in.  They  consist  of  stout  bronze  quite  plain;  and 
the  narrower  specimens,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  1*2  in.  deep 
and  are  between  5J  and  5f  in.  in  outside  diameter,  thus  being 
capable  of  fitting  over  the  others.  On  other  examples,  such  as 
those  found  within  their  wheels  in  a  chariot-burial  at  Arras, 
E.R.  Yorks.2,  extra  strength  is  secured  by  a  rib  in  the  centre  of 
the  band,  which  consists  of  thin  bronze ;  while  another  specimen 
with  the  same  rib,  but  made  entirely  of  iron,  was  found  at  the 

^  Arehaeolog ia,  xiv,  pi.  xix,  fig.  1 ;  others  figured  in  vol.  lx,  pp.  280 — 1. 
2  Archaeologia,  lx,  285,  fig.  28. 
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Saalburg,  near  Homburg^  It  may  be  added  that  the  Yorkshire 
specimens  just  mentioned  are  1|  in.  deep  with  a  diameter  of 
5^  in.  which  corresponds  closely  enough  to  the  Santon  Downham 
examples. 

Three  fragments  of  a  bronze  band  (Plate  XVI,  No.  1)  are 
embossed  with  a  repeating  pattern  of  swelling  curves  in  the  Late 
Keltic  style.  On  the  largest,  which  measures  8f  in.  by  1'4  in., 
the  unit  of  design  occurs  in  its  entirety  four  times,  and  some  of 
the  angles  are  filled  with  rosettes  of  dots.  Small  rivet  holes  in 
the  intervening  spaces  show  that  the  strip  was  fixed  to  some 
material,  probably  wood,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  took 
the  form  of  a  bucket.  In  the  hoard  is  an  arched  handle  playing 
on  two  rivets  with  broad  round  heads  and  bent  in  two  planes, 
the  middle  section  being  flat  for  convenience  in  carrying ;  and 
the  diameter,  as  calculated  from  the  span  of  the  handle  and  two 
flat  bands  that  may  also  have  belonged  to  it,  is  about  7  in. 
This  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  smaller  of  two  from  Aylesford, 
Kent,  which  was  covered  outside  with  thin  bronze  plate  I  Very 
similar  strips  of  embossed  metal  with  repeating  patterns  were 
found  on  Eodborougli  Common,  near  Stroud,  Gloucs.,  and  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Other  mounts  of  thin  bronze  plate 
were  included  in  the  Santon  Downham  hoard,  less  elaborately 
embossed,  but  heavily  coated  with  tin.  They  probably  belonged 
to  a  bucket  or  similar  vessel  of  wood  and  have  one  edge  straight 
to  fit  the  top  or  bottom,  while  the  other  is  deeply  scalloped,  the 
distance  from  point  to  point  across  each  opening  being  about 
31  in.  A  close  parallel  is  published  from  Scotland^,  but  fails 
to  explain  the  use  of  these  mountings.  Several  lengths  were 
included  in  a  hoard  discovered  at  Balmaclellan,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, equivalent  to  a  run  of  26  in.,  but  Dr  Anderson  can  give 
no  convincing  explanation  of  their  use  in  his  description  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

Some  have  straight  outer  edges,  and  the  interior  edges  cut  into  curves, 
meeting  each  other  with  long  and  short  points  ;  others  are  triangular 
pieces,  with  one  convex  and  two  concave  edges,  while  others  again  are 

1  Jacobi,  Die  Saalburg,  pi.  xlii,  fig.  12  ;  text,  p.  448  ;  diam.  6:^  in. 

2  Iron  Age  Guide  (Brit.  Mus.),  119,  fig.  97. 

^  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times:  Early  Iron  Age,  p.  129. 
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long  narrow  band.s  with  straight  edges.  They  are  all  bordered  with  an 
edging  of  thin  metal  dou])led  over  and  pinned  on,  and  they  seem  them- 
selves to  have  been  attached  by  pins  to  some  object  of  a  more  perisha})le 
nature.  What  their  precise  purpose  was — whether  they  were  mountings  on 
wood  or  leather  or  whether  they  formed  parts  of  some  object  constructed 
wholly  of  thin  plates  of  metal  (as  two  other  specimens  in  the  hoard) — it  is 
not  necessary  to  conjecture  since  the  form  and  condition  of  the  objects 
themselves  give  no  definite  indications  on  these  points.  Their  being 
wrapped  in  cloth  in  separate  parcels  may  imply  that  they  are  not  all 
parts  of  the  same  object,  and  their  local  association  with  objects  of  such 
incongruous  purposes  as  a  mirror  and  a  quern,  may  imply  that  they  were 
not  necessarily  even  associated  with  each  other  when  in  use. 

Another  example  of  embossing  is  a  bronze  disc  (fig.  7)  im- 
perfect at  the  edge  with  the  figure  of  a  somewhat  grotesque 


Fig.  7.    Embossed  disc  of  bronze. 


quadruped,  much  like  one  on  a  similar  disc  from  Westhall, 
Suffolk \  Both  belong  to  the  same  school  as  the  Aylesford  and 
Marlborough  buckets  2.  The  diameter  is  IJ  in.,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  was  the  face  of  a  brooch  or  ornament 
attached  to  the  dress  by  means  of  an  iron  pin  now  rusted  on 
the  back  of  an  imperfect  disc  quite  plain  with  the  same  diameter. 
Another  disc,  1*4  in.  across,  has  three  small  round  holes  in  it 
placed  symmetrically,  recalling  the  base  of  a  Roman  seal-box, 
but  with  one  side  tinned  as  if  meant  to  be  seen  in  use. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  item  in  the  hoard  is  a  bronze 
fragment  of  segmental  form  (fig.  8)  with  moulded  edge  and 

1  Iron  Age  Guide  (Brit.  Mus.),  129,  fig.  110.  The  Westhall  series,  if  a 
hoard,  must  be  about  a  century  later  than  Santon  Downhara. 

2  Ibid.,  figs.  25,  93. 
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rosettes  engraved  in  the  two  angles.  In  the  centre  is  an  oblong 
hole  which  is  screened  by  a  thin  movable  plate  considerably 
larger  than  the  hole  and  affixed  to  the  plate  by  one  of  two  rivets 
which  have  duck-shaped  heads.  When  the  movable  plate  is 
in  position  over  the  hole  the  two  ducks  are  symmetrically 
placed  at  either  end  and  tarn  on  pivots.  They  are  evidently 
of  conventional  form,  but  well  modelled  in  the  round  and  their 
wings  indicated  by  engraved  lines.  A  similar  rivet-head  occurs 
at  the  end  of  a  girdle-mount  found  in  Bohemia^  In  the  centre 
of  the  revolving  plate  is  engraved  a  rosette  larger  than  those 
on  the  under  plate,  with  six  lobes  and  rows  of  short  radiating 


Fig.  8.    Engraved  bronze  plate  with  lid  and  movable  rivets. 


lines  on  the  ground  between  them.  The  segmental  plate  is 
6f  in.  long  and  the  ducks  are  f  in.,  while  the  opening  at  the 
centre  is  by  f  in.  The  sliding  plate  is  now  damaged  at  the 
edges  and  may  be  described  (except  perhaps  in  Cambridge)  as 
a  rectangle  with  more  or  less  curved  sides. 

A  somewhat  similar  contrivance  of  which  I  can  find  no 
detailed  description  is  published  from  the  Baltic  island  of 
Gothland.  It  is  attributed  by  Prof.  Montelius^  to  the  third 
period  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  in  Scandinavia,  that  is  to  the 
century  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era;  and  consists  of  a 
bronze  plate  of  lozenge  form  2J  x  IJ  in.,  with  incurved  sides 

^  Pi5,  Die  Urnengrdber  Bohmens,  pi.  lxxxii,  fig.  6,  p.  149. 
2  Den  nordiska  jernalderns  Kronologi,  190,  fig.  25. 
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and  eiigc-mouldiiigs.  Inside  one  ot"  Ukj  (obtuse  angles  sits  a 
bronze  bird  J  i"-  modelled  in  the  round  and  closely  resennbling 
those  exhibited.  From  the  drawing  one  might  conclude  that 
it  formed  the  head  of  an  iron  rivet  which  has  been  broken  off 
and  left  a  rusted  stump  on  the  lower  face  of  the  plate. 

The  bronze  drop-handles  (Plate  XVI,  No.  2)  included  in  the 
hoard  are  comparatively  numerous  and  of  various  designs, 
evidently  stripped  from  furniture,  and  retaining  in  some  cases 
the  slender  staples  that  attached  them  to  a  drawer  or  casket. 
Two,  measuring  2J  and  2*1  in.  respectively,  were  attached  by 
staples  that  show  the  material  was  only  J  in.  thick.  They  are 
evidentl}^  of  Romano-British  workmanship,  and  examples  are 
published  from  the  Saalburg^,  near  Homburg. 

A  fragment  of  flat  bronze  plate  4f  in.  long  has  one  original 
edge  which  is  curved  and  would  give  a  diameter  of  about  6J  in. 
for  the  whole.  Bronze  mirrors  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  in  Britain 
were  circular  and  oval  or  kidney-shaped^,  and  this  fragment 
might  well  be  explained  in  this  way,  the  presumed  diameter 
being  somewhat  too  large  for  a  Roman  specimen  which  would 
have  been  of  speculum  metal  or  white  bronze  and  probably 
edged  with  a  row  of  small  perforations. 

Among  the  bronze  oddments  is  a  bowl  3f  in.  in  diameter 
that  has  been  tinned  and  lost  its  base,  the  rough  edges  being 
carefully  turned  inwards  all  round  the  bottom ;  there  is  a 
fragment  of  another  similar,  and  a  rough  jet  from  casting,  as  if 
from  a  bottle-shaped  mould,  measuring  1'5  in.  Two  embossed 
plates  about  1  in.  long  show  a  repeating  pattern  of  rosette  form 
with  beaded  borders,  and  were  perhaps  attached  to  a  belt  or 
other  portion  of  the  dress.  There  are  eight  bronze  rivets  about 
0'7  in.  long  with  domed  heads  and  three  heads  of  others, 
probably  for  affixing  thin  bronze  plates  to  buckets  or  other 
wooden  vessels. 

Other  items  probably  of  the  pre-Roman  period  are  two 
fragments  of  coloured  glass — one  with  a  green  ground,  blue 

^  Jacobi,  Die  Saalburg,  pi.  lvii. 

2  A  paper  on  Late  Keltic  mirrors  will  appear  in  Archaeologia,  lxi,  part  ii, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  Koman  examples  are  given  in  Archaeologia,  xxvi, 
467,  and  Inventorium  Sepulchrale,  pi.  xiii,  fig,  12. 
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veins  and  white  crosslines,  probably  part  of  a  bead  or  finger- 
ring  I  in.  wide  :  and  the  other  of  bluish-green  colour  and  curved 
as  if  belonging  to  a  bracelet.  The  dimensions  and  colours  of 
both  would  agree  well  with  specimens  found  in  the  stronghold 
(Hradischt)  of  Stradonitz,  in  Bohemia,  and  reproduced  in  colour 
by  Dr  Pic^  According  to  M.  Dechelette  this  Celtic  settlement 
was  destroyed  about  10  B.C.  Another  insignificant  fragment 
has  evidently  been  bossed  in  the  centre,  but  all  that  remains 
is  a  ring  0'4  in.  across,  punched  from  the  back  to  produce  a 
beaded  border.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  piece  of 
silver  in  the  hoard.  There  must  also  be  mentioned  a  bronze 
pin  of  circular  section  and  enlarged  round  head,  the  whole 
measuring  1*8  in.  Another  item  of  bronze  is  just  over  3  in. 
long  and  has  circular  expansions  at  each  end  of  a  rod  and 
a  segmental  expansion  in  the  same  plane  in  the  middle 
(Plate  XVI,  No.  2,  top  specimen),  suggesting  the  beam  of  a  small 
balance^  prepared  for  perforation.  That  this  method  of  weighing 
was  then  in  use  here  is  not  unlikely,  but  the  steelyard  (Plate  XVI, 
No.  3)  included  in  the  hoard  was  a  much  more  serviceable  in- 
strument and  is  practically  complete.  The  beam  is  lOf  in.  long, 
with  a  ring  at  one  end  and  portions  of  the  two  chains.  A  well 
made  scale-pan,  4  in.  in  diameter,  retains  three  single  links  of 
the  suspending  chains,  and  the  hollow  bronze  weight,  1^  in.  in 
diameter,  has  a  triskele  opening  on  the  under  face  in  true  late 
Keltic  styled  A  weight  of  the  same  general  form  is  preserved 
in  the  Wallraf-Richartz  Museum  at  Cologne ;  and  steelyards 
from  Kent  and  Yorkshire  may  be  quoted  for  comparison^. 

The  use  of  a  spatula-like  bronze  object  18^  in.  long  is  not 
apparent,  though  somewhat  similar  implements  of  iron,  in  a 
more  finished  condition,  have  been  publislied^  It  has  iron 
rust  on  one  face,  probably  due  to  contact  with  the  iron  tools  in 

^  Le  Hradischt  de  Stradonitz  (trans.  Dechelette),  plates  v — vii. 

^  Two  are  figured  by  Pi(5,  Le  Hradischt  de  Stradonitz  (trans.  Dechelette), 
pi.  XXVII,  figs.  4  (2-3  in.)  and  5  (2  in.)  ;  and  one  was  included  in  the  hoard  of 
iron  tools  at  Silchester  {Archaeologia,  liv,  156,  fig.  22).  Cf.  Arch.  Journ.  xiii,  1. 
Examples  in  Iron  Age  Guide  (Brit.  Mus. ),  p.  102. 

^  Figured  by  Payne,  Collectanea  Cantiana,  pi.  xxii ;  Journ,  Brit,  Arch. 
Assoc.  XLiii,  238  (Catterick). 

^  Le  Hradischt  de  Stradonitz,  pi.  xxxvi. 
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this  deposit,  and  is  of  a  uniform  thickness  of  -J  in.,  the  breadth 
at  what  might  be  called  the  bowl  if  it  were  not  quite  flat  being 
2J  in.  Another  curious  fragment,  of  iron,  might  be  considered 
a  file  if  the  toothed  portion  were  not  incrusted  with  wood-fibre, 
as  though  that  were  the  tang  fitting  into  a  handle.  It  is  a 
tapering  spigot  of  square  section  in  an  iron  socket  with  trans- 
verse grooving  on  one  face,  and  if  the  wood  on  that  part  may 
be  disregarded  as  an  accidental  accretion,  the  tool  might  be 
compared  to  the  file  included  in  a  remarkable  hoard  of  iron 
tools  found  in  the  Roman  town  of  Silchester  and  described  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Evans\  In  that  series  are  close  parallels  to 
the  iron  tongs  or  pliers  from  Santon  Downham,  which  measure 
13  J  in.  and  6 J  in.  respectively ;  and  pick-heads  were  included 
in  both  deposits,  those  exhibited  being  one  complete  specimen 
5  in.  long  with  round  socket  hole  and  another  imperfect,  with 
a  shaft-hole  I'S  in.  across  (Plate  XVII,  No.  1). 

Other  iron  objects  are  a  tanged  knife,  with  a  broken  blade 
measuring  4  in. ;  three  socketed  ferrules,  probably  for  spear- 
butts,  measuring  6  in.,  3 J  in.  and  2*8  in.;  also  a  disc  IJ  in.  in 
diameter  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  perhaps  a  washer. 
Two  specimens  not  of  metal  may  also  be  mentioned  here — a 
piece  of  thin  leather  now  dry  and  hard,  and  a  lump  of  yellow 
wax. 

The  bone  fragments  in  the  hoard  were  probably  included 
on  account  of  the  bronze  bands  that  originally  encircled  them. 
One  tapering  bone  of  round  section,  5 "2  in.  long  and  evidently 
complete  at  both  ends,  has  the  smaller  extremity  still  bound 
with  a  bronze  ferrule  f  in.  wide;  other  smaller  pieces  of 
cylindrical  form  bear  the  stain  of  similar  bronze  binding  and 
measure  3  and  1 J  in.  respectively  in  length.    Of  their  purpose 
I  can  give  no  satisfactory  account,  but  would  mention  a  cylinder 
of  tin  washed  with  gold  and  furnished  with  a  bronze  ferrule  at  | 
each  end,  from  the  British  lake-village  at  Glastonbury.    It  is  | 
about  9i  in.  long,  and  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  ! 
used  for  rolling  parchment.    This  explanation  does  not  com-  ; 
mend  itself  and  will  not  apply  to  the  Santon  Downham  bone  I 
which  is  smaller  at  one  end  than  the  other.  | 
1  Archaeologia,  liv,  152. 
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Of  the  purely  Roman  series  the  brooches  are  the  most 
important  items  for  determining  the  date  of  deposit,  and  though 
fragmentary  can  easily  be  separated  into  two  groups.  The  first 
is  now  fairly  well-known  and  can  be  readily  given  its  proper 
position  in  the  long  series  of  brooches  ushered  in  by  the  Roman 
Empire.  This  group  consists  of  five  specimens  of  which  three 
are  fairly  well  preserved.    Two  measuring  2f  in.  (figs.  9,  10)  are 


Figs.  9,  10.    Eoman  brooches  of  bronze. 


furnished  with  cylindrical  covers  for  the  spring  and  have  a  short 
broad  bow  connecting  the  head  with  a  circular  and  lozenge  plate 
respectively,  which  form  the  ornamental  part  of  the  brooch. 
The  foot  in  both  cases  is  grooved  and  slightly  spreading,  while 
the  catch-plate  is  pierced  like  many  of  the  earlier  brooches 
(La  Tene  ill),  with  a  step-pattern  bar  across  the  opening. 
Another  brooch  of  kindred  form  has  a  pointed  boss  on  the 
disc  and  another  somewhat  smaller  specimen  may  once  have 
had  a  boss  of  the  same  kind. 

Several  similar  were  found  at  Colchester  in  close  association 
with  Gallo-Roman  redware  from  La  Graufesenque,  Aveyron 
(Dragendorfif's  types,  nos.  18  of  •  modesti  and  27  caron  ?),  which 
dates  from  about  50  A.D.,  a  tall  red  jug  with  cylindrical  neck, 
plain  Roman  ware  and  other  pottery  of  Late  Keltic  character. 
A  good  isolated  specimen  has  been  published  from  St  Alban's\ 
^  Archaeological  Journal,  vii,  399;  see  also  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Diet. 
Antiq.  s.  V.  Fibula,  fig.  3012. 

C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIII.  11 
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but  this  type  is  more  frequent  on  the  Continent,  especially 
on  the  lower  Rhine \  The  occurrence  of  both  varieties  (as 
figs.  9,  10)  in  Bohemia^  and  Switzerland^  is  important  from 
the  chronological  point  of  view,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  specimen 
at  Mont  Beuvray  (the  ancient  Bibracte,  abandoned  about  5  B.C.) 
suggests  that  the  type  is  as  old  as  the  Christian  era. 

Of  the  remaining  four  brooches,  three  range  between  1 J  and 
2  in.  in  length  and  consist  of  a  rather  massive  bow  with  solid 
catch-plate  for  the  pin,  and  across  the  head  a  curved  cover  for 
the  spring,  which  is  missing,  but  was  originally  caught  in  a 
loop  or  hook  at  the  top  of  the  bow^  A  fourth  fragment  of  the 
same  type,  consisting  of  the  head  and  half  the  bow,  retains  part 
of  the  spirally-wound  wire  that  gave  tension  to  the  pin.  All 
four  agree  in  the  main  with  the  brooches  included  in  the 
Polden  Hill  hoard  (British  Museum),  which  is  well  known  on 
account  of  a  large  number  of  bronze  bridle-bits  and  other 
portions  of  horse-harness. 


Fig.  11.    Bronze  handle  of  Koman  patera. 


The  finest  Roman  specimens  in  the  hoard  are  undoubtedly 
the  jug  with  trefoil  spout  (Plate  XVII,  Nos.  2, 3)  and  the  handle 
of  a  skillet  or  patera  4'5  in.  long  and  terminating  in  an  animal's 
head  (fig.  11).  The  height  of  the  jug  itself,  usually  called  an 
oenochoe,  is  5 J  in.,  the  handle  rising  2  in.  higher,  and  an 
approximate   date  is  afforded  by  similar  finds  at  Pompeii, 

^  Lindenschmit,  Alterthiimer  wiser er  heidnischen  Vorzeit,  vol.  ii,  pt.  xii, 
pi.  III. 

2  Pic,  Die  Urnengrdber  Bohmens,  pi.  lxv,  figs.  1,2. 

2  Mittheilungen  der  antiquarischen  Gesellschaft  in  Zilrich,  xv,  pi.  xi,  figs.  10, 
11 ;  see  pp.  135,  149  (Windisch,  Vindonissa). 

^  These  technical  terms  are  explained  in  the  Iron  Age  Guide  (Brit.  Mus.), 
and  well  exemplified  in  the  Polden  Hill  brooch,  ibid.  128,  fig.  109. 
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which  must  date  before  the  destruction  of  that  town  in 
79  A.D.  Both  are  familiar  types,  and  have  been  found  together 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
reference  is  to  a  paper  read  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Dryden 
to  this  Society  in  1845  ^  where  both  types  are  illustrated 
though  not  found  on  the  same  site.  The  fluted  handle  with 
ram's  head  from  Shefford  is  there  shown  attached  to  a  shallow 
bronze  bowl  which  has  a  loop  handle  on  the  opposite  side,  of 
a  form  resembling  that  of  the  Santon  Downham  jug.  The 
Stanford  Bury  jug  with  trefoil  lip  measures  about  6 J  in.  in 
height  and  4}  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  female  bust  on  the  top  of 
the  handle,  and  two  masks  at  the  bottom.  Elsewhere  the  vessels 
have  been  found  in  association  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
reference  may  be  made  to  some  illustrated  accounts  of  such 
finds.  A  patera  with  reeded  handle  and  ram's-head  terminal 
weighing  24  oz.  was  included  in  the  tomb  within  one  of  the 
Bartlow  Hills,  Essex,  which  contained  an  oenochoe  weighing 
81  oz.-^  A  similar  pair  was  found  in  a  grave  at  Bayford,  near 
Sittingbourne,  Kent^  and  together  (probably  in  a  grave)  at 
Canterbury^;  and  a  pair  in  silver  found  in  St  Benet's  Place, 
Gracechurch  St.,  London,  has  just  been  added  to  the  national 
collection.  The  patera  from  this  last  site  has,  like  that  from 
Shefford,  a  loop  on  the  lip  opposite  the  handle.  Among 
Continental  finds  may  be  mentioned  several  from  Bohemia^ 
Striking  parallels  to  the  Santon  Downham  find  are  afforded 
by  two  hoards  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at 
Edinburgh ;  in  particular  that  found  in  Carlinwark  Loch, 
Kirkcudbrightshire.  It  is  some  years  since  I  saw  the  things 
themselves  and  even  then  made  only  superficial  notes,  but  the 
'cauldron'  in  which  the  iron  and  other  details  were  enclosed  is 

^  Roman  and  Romano-British  Remains  at  and  near  Shefford,  Beds.,  with 
three  coloured  plates :  quarto  publication.  Bowl,  pi.  i,  figs.  3 — 6,  p.  12  ;  jug, 
pi.  ir,  fig.  1,  p.  15. 

'■^  Archaeologia,  xxvi,  pi.  xxxiii,  fig.  1. 

2  Payne,  Collectanea  Cantiana,  pp.  45 — 6,  pis.  vi  and  vii,  fig.  2. 
*  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Lond.  xviii,  279  (2  plates). 

^  Pi2,  Die  Vrnengrdher  Bohmens,  pi.  liv,  figs.  3,  4,  6 ;  pi.  lxv,  fig.  6 ; 
pi.  Lxvi,  fig.  3,  see  pp.  121,  124,  406.  Other  references  in  Memoircs  de  la 
Societe  des  Antiqaaires  du  Nord,  1890-5,  200, 
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illustrated  in  the  Catalogue^  and  closely  resembles  the  one 
exhibited  this  evening.  From  the  Catalogue  I  select  the 
following  as  corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to  the  Santon 
Downham  items : — bronze  cauldron,  25  in.  x  18  in.,  containing 
a  bronze  vessel,  iron  adze  and  axe-head,  blades  of  sword  and 
knife,  file,  hinges,  handles,  snaffle  horse-bit,  wooden  core  with 
bronze  mounting,  iron  nails  and  rivets.  Besides  these  were 
fragments  of  chain-mail,  hammers  and  anvil,  saws,  punches, 
tripod,  hooks  and  eyes,  staples,  key-handle,  square  iron  bar, 
hoop-iron  and  gridiron. 

The  second  Scottish  example,  from  Cockburnspath,  Berwick, 
is  not  so  striking,  but  enclosed  an  even  greater  variety  of 
objects,  of  which  a  bronze  bowl  6f  in.  diameter,  bronze  disc 
and  ornaments,  adze  and  picks,  socketed  pointed  tool,  part  of 
bridle-bit  and  ferrules  may  be  selected  as  probably  similar  to 
specimens  on  the  table.  These  again  were  found  in  a  cauldron 
13  in.  X  21  in.,  in  which  another  of  the  same  size  had  been 
folded  up,  with  many  other  pieces  of  scrap  metal 2. 

The  fact  that  two  cauldrons  of  the  same  dimensions  were 
found  together  is  perhaps  significant,  suggesting  that  they  were 
made  closely  to  a  traditional  pattern  for  some  one  purpose ;  but 
whatever  their  original  use,  they  were  in  the  end  treated  as 
mere  receptacles  for  waste  metal,  as  at  Santon  Downham,  by 
some  itinerant  tinker.  As  there  are  no  specimens  in  these 
hoards  that  must  have  been  antiquities  at  the  time  of  deposit, 
we  ma}^  assume  that  the  various  items  are  practically  con- 
temporary, and  the  Santon  Downham  group  gives  the  best 
opportunity  of  dating  the  deposit.  Some  of  the  specimens  had 
been  worn  out  and  subsequently  repaired  before  being  scrapped ; 
others  had  been  accidentally  broken  and  were  either  unworthy  j 
or  incapable  of  repair,  but  all  had  probably  been  in  use  a  little  i 
time  before  being  collected  by  some  frugal  metal-worker,  who 
probably  carried  the  bronze  vessel  squeezed  up  into  the  form  of 
a  tool-bag  across  his  shoulders.  The  brooches  indicate  a  date 
about  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  Claudius,  when  it  became 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  southern  influence  began  to  be 

1  Gat.  Nat.  Museum  of  Antiq.  Scotland,  158  (cauldron  DW  1). 

2  Ibid.  p.  160. 
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more  strongly  felt  than  in  the  century  that  had  elapsed  since 
Julius  Caesar's  abortive  invasions ;  and  the  present  series  owes 
much  of  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  British  art  is  here  seen 
in  the  act  of  being  overwhelmed,  at  least  temporarily,  by  the 
more  formal  and  commonplace  traditions  of  the  Empire.  The 
brooches  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
(d.  87  A.D.),  on  the  strength  of  associated  coins  at  Andernach,  did 
not  long  remain  in  fashion,  and  as  they  are  more  likely  to  have 
been  imported  after  than  before  the  Roman  conquest,  we  cannot 
be  far  wrong  in  dating  the  deposit  a  few  years  after  the  arrival 
of  Claudius  in  43  A.D.,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 


Monday,  8  February,  1909. 
Professor  Ridgeway,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Reverend  F.  G.  Walker,  M.A.,  made  a  communication 
copiously  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  on 

COMBERTON  MaZE  AND  THE  OrIGIN  OF  MaZES\ 

^  The  publication  of  this  paper  is  postponed. 
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Monday,  15  February,  1909. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Reverend  Dr  Stokes  : 

Early  University  Property. 

In  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  treasured  volumes^  preserved 
in  the  Registry  there  is  contained  a  copy  of  the  Missa  pro 
Benefactoribus,  wherein  are  enrolled  the  nancies  of  those  who 
were  annually  remembered  for  gifts  and  endowments  bestowed 
upon  the  University.  Except  for  a  few  marginal  notes  made 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  this  list  seems  to  have  been  com- 
piled in  the  time^  of  Henry  Yll ;  but  in  it  are  embedded — as 
boulders  from  some  older  strata — certain  groups  of  names,  which 
the  compiler  had  evidently  copied  from  some  former  records, 
copied  often  with  mistakes.  To  the  scribe,  and  perhaps  to  the 
authorities  of  those  days,  the  givers  and  the  gifts  were  unknown  ; 
each  was  merely  a  name — et  praeterea  nihil. 

Among  these  groups  is  a  long  list  of  donors  all  of  whom 
have  the  title  dominus  prefixed  to  their  names ;  some  being 
laymen  of  rank  and  some  being  clergy.  One  lady,  "  domina 
Maria  Retforde,"  enrolled  in  their  midst,  reminds  us,  as  we 
learn  from  other  sources,  that  the  Lady  Margaret  had  her  pre- 
decessors. Ninth  in  the  list  to  which  we  are  referring,  occurs 
the  name  of  "  Ricardus  Mountfycher  "  ;  who  may,  of  course,  be 
identified  with  the  renowned  Richard  de  Montfichet,  one  of  the 
twenty-five  Barons  elected  to  enforce  the  observance  of  Magna 
Carta ;  unless  the  donor  in  question  be  the  father  of  this  knight, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  and  whose  death  took  place  in  the 
year  1203.  What  the  nature  of  the  benefaction  was  we  do  not 
know ;  but  the  de  Montfichets  were  the  founders  of  the  Priory 

1  Stokes's  Book  in  the  University  Registry ;  see  also  Baker  MS.  xxiv.  221  etc. ; 
Cole  MS.  xxi.  128  etc. 

2  Peacock,  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  Appendix  A,  p.  xix. 
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of  ThremhalP  for  "  Black  Canons  of  the  Benedictine  order,"  and 
later  on  these  had  property  at  Cambridge. 

Another  characteristic  group  in  the  old  Commemoration 
Roll  contained  a  list  of  Bedells,  apparently  in  chronological 
order.  Fourth  in  this  list  appears  the  name  of  "  Thomas  de 
Tudenhaml"  This  important  official — ''Thomas  serviens  uni- 
versitatis  Gantabrigice  " — belonged  to  a  well-to-do  Essex  family 
and  had  married  a  lady,  Matilda  de  Walda,  who  had  considerable 
property  in  Cambridge  and  the  neighbourhood.  Again,  we 
do  not  know  what  gifts  came  from  the  de  Tuddeuhams; 
but  the  advowson^  of  St  Michael's  Church,  which  belonged 
to  the  wife,  had  been  offered  to  the  University,  and  eventually 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Michael  House  authorities. 
Thomas  de  Tuddenham  seems  to  have  died  before  the  results  of 
the  great  Inquisition  were  issued  in  1279;  and  the  allusions  to 
bis  children  and  grandchildren  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  would 
suggest  that  he  belonged  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Yet  a  third  group  enrolls  the  names  of  some  thirty 
"  magistri,"  that  is  to  say  graduates,  all  of  whom  had  in  some 
ways  (now,  and  then,  forgotten)  been  Benefactors  to  the 
University  in  which  they  were  trained.  Nearly  at  the  end 
of  this  list  occur  the  names  of  Magister  Robert  de  Wynewich 
and  Magister  Robert  de  Bytering,  owners  of  property  outside 
the  Trumpington  gates^  The  former  of  these  was  one  of  the 
early  scholars  of  Peterhouse,  to  the  headship  of  which  college 
he  succeeded  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  first  Master. 

In  none  of  these  instances,  it  will  be  noted  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  advowson  of  St  Michael's  Church),  have  we  been 
able  to  specify  the  form  of  the  benefaction.  And  the  same 
remark  might  be  made  of  the  majority  of  the  names  com- 
memorated in  the  Missa  Benefactorum.  To  judge  by  some 
later  records  the  enrolled  donors  may  have  given  houses  or 
lands,  or  rents  charged  upon  them ;  or  they  may  have  endowed 
chests  with  money  which  might  be  borrowed  by  poor  scholars  ; 

^  Mount's  Essex. 

2  Rotuli  Hundredorum,  ii.  pp.  386  etc. 

3  jjare  MS.  i.  42 ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i.  p.  65. 

^  C.  A.  S.  Publications  (Octavo),  xliv.  Index. 
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they  may  have  founded  chantries  or  chapehies ;  or  they  may 
have  vigorously  defended  the  rights  of  "  the  clerks  of  the 
University." 

We  turn  now  to  certain  Benefactors,  of  whose  gifts  we  know 
something  more  definite. 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls  (vol.  ii.  p.  361)  we  find  the  following 
entry :  "  Item  Cancellarius  et  Magistri  Universitatis  Canta- 
brigije  tenent  tria  messuagia  in  villa  Cantabrigise,  quorum  duo 
messuagia  habent  de  dono  Nicholai  de  Hedon  clerici...vero 
messuagium  habent  de  dono  Johannis  de  Trepelowe  capellani. 
Quid  autem  reddunt  pro  dictis  messuagiis  ignorant  nee  ab 
aliquo  scire  possunt." 

The  date  of  the  Rotuli  Hundredorum  was  1279,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  the  last  phrase,  and  the  facts  now  to  be  recorded, 
seem  to  carry  us  back  much  earlier  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Heydon  properties  were  situate,  the  one  in  Luthburne 
Lane  (now  Free  School  Lane)  and  the  other  on  the  Trumpington 
Road  near  the  present  gate  of  Pembroke  College.  The  Christian 
name  of  the  donor  is  entered  in  the  Rolls  as  Nicholas ;  and  this 
is  a  further  proof  that  the  scribe  was  not  recording  a  recent 
gift ;  for  the  correct  designation  of  the  Benefactor  was  Sir  Roger 
de  Hedon,  or  Sir  Roger  Colin  de  Hedon. 

The  tenement  in  Luthburne  Lane,  which  was  known  as 
"  the  Long  Entry,"  stood  where  the  Chapel  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  now  stands.  In  certain  deeds^  in  the  Treasuries  of  that 
College  and  of  Gonville  and  Caius,  it  is  described  as  "totum 
illud  messuagium  cum  pertinenciis  in  villa  Cantabrigise  in  vico 
qui  vocatur  Lurteburnelane  quod  quidem  messuagium  Univer- 
sitas  habet  ex  dono  et  feoffamento  quondam  Rogeri  de  Heydon." 
It  was  probably  used  as  a  Hostel,  until  the  year  1352,  when 
Edmund  Gonville  bought  it  of  the  University  in  connexion  with 
the  Hall  of  the  Annunciation  which  he  founded  in  Free  School 
Lane.  A  little  later  on,  the  Corpus  authorities  enlarged  their 
borders  by  exchanging  some  property  situate  where  the  old 
Court  of  Caius  now  stands  for  "the  Long  Entry"  and  other 
tenements  adjacent  thereto. 

1  Josselin,  Historiola  G.  G.  G.  (ed.  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.),  G.  A.  S.  xvii.  pp.  8, 
58  etc.;  Masters,  History  of  G.  G.  G.  p.  11. 
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A  condition  of  the  sale  of  the  "Long  Entry"  by  the 
University  to  Edmund  Gonville  was  that  the  name  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Heydon  should  be  commemorated  by  the  members  of  his 
Hall ;  and  in  the  Annals  of  Gonville  and  Gains  College,^  we  find 
the  following  record:  ''Exequiae  12°  die  mensis  Februarii  domini 
Rogeri  Hydon,  sacerdotis,  etc."  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
knightly  benefactor  appears  as  a  priest ;  while,  in  another  part 
of  the  Annals  (p.  13),  we  read:  "  Walterus  de  Helveden  et 
Rogerus  de  Hydon  sacerdotes,  quid  contulerunt,  et  quo  tempore 
vixerunt,  non  lego,  sed  inter  egregios  benefactores  referendos 
lego." 

I  believe  that  the  authorities  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College 
have  entirely  omitted  the  name  from  their  present  list  of 
Benefactors.  Will  our  President  use  his  influence  to  restore 
the  name  to  a  place  of  honour  ? 

To  the  deed,  by  which  the  University  sanctioned  the  transfer 
of  the  "Long  Entry"  to  Corpus,  there  is  an  addendum^  saying  : 
"  Remisimus  eciam ...  totum  ius...in  quadam  cantaria  sive 
anniversaria  dicto  mesuagio  incumbente."  I  take  that  to 
exempt  the  latter  college  from  any  memorial  obligation. 

With  regard  to  the  other  messuage  given  by  Sir  Roger  de 
Heydon  to  the  University,  the  present  writer  has  already 
described  the  gift  in  former  communications^  to  the  Society. 
It  needs  only  be  said,  therefore,  that  a  certain  property  outside 
the  Trumpington  Gates — now  part  of  Pembroke  College — had 
apparently  long  been  used  as  a  Hostel,  and  that  after  passing 
through  several  hands  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Heydon  who  gave  it  to  the  University,  by  whom  (according 
to  Dr  Ainslie^)  it  had  already  been  held  on  lease.  This  he 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  old  deeds  relating  to  this 
property  has  written  in  dorso :    Universitas  Cantebr:  tenet." 

It  may  be  added  that  another  note  on  the  same  document 
adds:  ''Johes  Mich,  tenet."  With  reference  to  this  endorsement, 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  an  entry  in  the  Hundred  Rolls^, 

1  C.  A.  S.  Publications,  xl.  (ed.  by  Dr  Venn),  p.  39. 

2  Josselin  (ed.  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.),  p.  60. 

^  C.  A.  S.  Publications,  xli.  and  xliv.  (Index). 

■*  MS.  History  of  Pembroke  (penes  Magistrum).        ^  Rot.  Hundr.  ii.  p.  373. 
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which  states  that  a  certain  Bartholomew  held  16  acres  in  the 
Cambridge  Fields  "  de  dono  et  concessione  Mich  fit  Joh  Mich 
Cane'."  Putting  these  two  allusions  together,  we  may  probably 
infer  that  "  John  Michael "  was  a  Chancellor  of  the  University 
in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  either 
officially  or  personally  he  hired  the  old  Hostel  of  which  we  are 
speaking  for  the  use  of  University  Clerks. 

There  is  yet  another  endorsement  on  the  document  lately 
mentioned,  which  runs  as  follows  "  clerici  de  Pembrok  Hall 
tenent."  This  statement  brings  us  to  the  transaction^  by 
whiqh,  on  December  11th,  1351,  Archdeacon  Lyng,  the 
Chancellor,  and  the  Masters  Regent  and  Non-Regent  trans- 
ferred the  tenement  to  the  Keeper  and  Scholars  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  A  rose  was  to  be  paid  annually 
on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  and  a  fit 
chaplain  was  "in  missis  suis  cotidianis"  to  remember  the 
soul  of  Roger  de  Hey  don,  and  yearly  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary-day  of  the  said  Benefactor  in  the  Church  of 
St  Mary-the-Less,  in  which  parish  the  University  Hostel  was 
situate. 

The  name  of  Sir  Roger  de  Heydon  has^,  however,  been  long 
forgotten  by  the  authorities  of  Pembroke.  A  plea  is  here  put 
in  that  his  memory  annually  be  recalled  in  the  Honour  Roll  of 
that  College,  as  well  as  of  the  University  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  benefactors. 

Turning  to  the  name  linked  with  Sir  Roger's  in  the  extract 
from  the  Hundred  Rolls,  it  does  not  seem  possible  now  to 
identify  the  property  which  the  University  owed  to  the 
generosity  of  John  de  Triplow ;  nor,  except  that  he  is  styled 
"  Capellanus^,"  do  we  know  anything  of  his  career. 

There  figures  indeed  very  largely  in  the  roll^  of  the  Bene- 
factors of  the  Priory  of  St  Radegund,  an  individual  of  the  same 
name ;  but  the  John  de  Triplow  of  the  Jesus  Records  did  not 

^  Pembroke  College  Treasury,  Situs  Collegii,  c.  4. 

^  See  a  note  on  this  University  and  College  Benefactor  in  "  Outside  the 
Trumpington  Gates''  [0.  A.  S.  xliv.),  p.  48. 
3  Rot.  Hundr.  ii.  p.  361. 
The  Priory  of  St  Radegund,  ed.  A.  Gray,  M.A.,  C.  A.  S.  xxxi.  (Index). 
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die  till  1349,  so  that  he  cannot  be  the  donor  whose  gifts  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  University  probably  many  years  before 
the  compilation  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  (1279).  They  may  have 
been  relatives,  for  Mr  Arthur  Gray's  researches  show  that  a 

I     family  of  de  Triplows  were  noted  for  their  liberality.  Another 

i     John  de  Triplow  was  prominent  in  the  great  riot  of  1381 ;  but 

I     he,  of  course,  is  still  more  out  of  the  question. 

I  Among  the  records  of  the  Rotuli  Hundredorum,  we  should 

have  expected  to  find  the  University  described  as  owning  some 
important  properties  which  were  due  to  the  generosity  of  a 
learned  and  wealthy  graduate, ''Magister  Nigellus  de  Thornton," 
a  medical  man  who  seems  to  have  been  of  some  standing 

!  academically  and  in  the  town.  But  the  messuages  and  lands 
linked  with  his  name  appear  in  the  rolls^  under  the  ownership 
of  his  nephew  Roger  de  Redingfield  (or  de  Thornton),  to  whom 
perhaps  Master  Nigel  had  granted  a  life-interest,  on  condition 
that  Roger,  who  was  a  chaplain,  should  officially  hold  com- 
memoration services.  A  long  and  involved  dispute^  as  to  the 
property,  settled  eventually  in  favour  of  the  University,  has 
been  described  by  the  present  writer  in  a  volume  entitled  The 
Chaplains  and  the  Chapel  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  various  legal  documents  are  quoted.  These  details  need 
not  here  be  repeated,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  some 
important  buildings  and  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  University  Library  were  among  the  properties  which 
passed  from  the  de  Thornton  family  into  the  hands  of  the 
academical  authorities.  The  messuage,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  Clare  Hall,  was  either  given  by,  or  purchased  from, 
Master  Nigel  the  physician.  Another  building  in  the  same 
parish,  that  of  St  John  Zachary,  (though  the  de  Thorntons 
bought  it  of  the  parishioners  of  St  Clement's),  was  called 
Dagenhale^,  and  may  have  been  a  Hostel,  or  a  hired  School. 
Yet  again,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  in  the  parish  of 
St  Mary  the  Great,  there  was  a  messuage  which  Nigel  de 

1  Rot.  Hundr.  ii.  pp.  380—1. 

2  Borough  of  Cambridge  Report,  1850,  pp.  55 — 7 ;  Chaplains  (&c.  of  the 
University,  C.  A.  S.  xli.  (Index). 

3  Rot.  Hundr.  ii.  p.  381. 
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Thornton  had  bought,  and  which  had  formerly  been  the  Church 
of  "the  Brothers  of  Penitence  of  Jesus  Christ,"  who  had  moved 
to  a  large  establishment  outside  the  Trumpington  Gates.  The 
use  to  which  this  ecclesiastical  building  was  put  is  not  known ; 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  it  is  simply  called  "  unum  mesuagium  in 
parochia  Beatse  Marise."  But,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Nigel  the  Benefactor  and  Roger  the  chaplain  destined  it  for 
some  ecclesiastical  and  academical  purpose — perhaps  as  "  a 
University  Chapel." 

As  for  the  lands  in  "  the  Fields  of  Cambridge  ^"  which  were 
due  to  this  Benefactor,  and  which  for  centuries  figure  in 
academical  accounts  as  part  of  the  "University  Lands,"  some 
were  situate  in  Newnham  and  some  in  Barnwell — portions  of 
the  former  being  now  absorbed  in  the  Trinity  Roundabout," 
and  parts  of  the  latter  in  "  the  Botanic  Gardens." 

Other  lands  were,  from  time  to  time,  acquired  by  the 
University;  and  there  still  exist  copies  of  various  terriers  of 
these  properties,  giving  sometimes  their  exact  situation  and 
sometimes  abuttals  from  which  their  approximate  position  may 
be  inferred.  Interesting  observations  on  some  of  these  strips 
may  be  read  in  the  fascinating  Ford  Lectures^  of  the  lamented 
Professor  Maitland. 

The  income,  obtained  from  the  Thornton  property,  was 
applied  chiefly  to  the  salary  of  the  Chaplains  of  the  University, 
as  the  present  writer  has  elsewhere^  pointed  out  in  great 
detail. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  University  had,  on  the  death  in 
1256  of  William  of  Kilkenny^  Bishop  of  Ely,  received  a  legacy 
(to  be  administered  by  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Barnwell)  for 
the  maintenance  of  two  Chaplain-Scholars. 

The  Barnwell  authorities  were  very  lax  in  the  payment  of 
these  stipends,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Hugh  de  Balsham,  the 
next  Bishop  of  Ely,  gave  them  the  impropriation^  of  the  Church 

1  Markaunt's  Book  in  the  Eegistry ;  Chaplains  (&c.  of  the  University,  G.  A.  S. 
xli.  Index. 

2  Township  and  Borough,  1898. 

3  C.  A.  S.  Publications,  no.  xli. 

^  Liber  Memorandorum  Ecclesie  de  Berneivelle,  ed.  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A., 
pp.  71  etc.  ^  Ibid.  p.  71. 
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of  All  Saints  by  the  Castle  of  Cambridge.  This  took  place  on 
the  resignation  of  Master  Adam  de  Buden  (or  Burden),  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate,  who  had  considerable  property^  in  the 
palish  of  St  Michael.  The  Hostel,  which  bore  his  name  for 
many  generations,  had  a  curious  inter- collegiate  history.  Some 
document-searcher  may  hereafter  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  question  of  Hostels  by  comparing  the  deeds  relating  to  the 
Burden  property. 

Speaking  of  property  in  the  parish  of  St  Michael,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  Hundred  Rolls^  record  a  messuage  there  held 
by  Master  Ralph  de  Walepol,  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  which 
had  been  given  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Winchester — who  had 
been  Ralph's  predecessor  and  was  still  known  as  "  Nicholas  of 
Ely."  "The  Archdeacon's  House,"  as  it  was  called,  was  evidently 
public  property  of  some  kind,  and  may  have  been  a  University 
possession. 

At  that  date  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely  claimed  certain  aca- 
demical jurisdiction,  especially  with  reference  to  the  "  Magister 
Glomerige  "  and  the  "  Glomerelli."  The  vexed  question  of  the 
position  and  the  duties  of  the  Master  of  Glomery^  must  not 

1  Rot.  Hundr.  ii.  p.  389. 

2  After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Professor  Skeat  favoured  the  writer  with 
the  following  note  upon  the  word  " glomery.'^ 

"  There  is,  in  the  huge  dictionary  of  Old  French,  by  Godefroy,  no  word 
beginning  with  glam-  or  glom- ;  nor  anything  like  glomerye  in  Middle  English. 

I  think  it  is  quite  certain  that  glamorye  or  glomarye  is  a  mere  perversion  of 
gramarie  which  is  a  form  of  gramaire,  '  grammar.' 

As  grammars  were  originally  always  in  Latin,  and  taught  only  the  grammar 
of  Latin,  the  word  now  spelt  grammar  came  to  mean  (1)  any  book  in  Latin  : 
(2)  any  book  in  a  language  not  generally  understood  :  (3)  a  book  of  sorcery. 

In  French,  it  has  been  perverted  into  grivioire,  which  Cotgrave  explains  as 
'  a  book  of  conjuring  or  exorcising,  much  in  use  among  Popish  priests.' 

In  English,  it  was  perverted  into  gramarye,  and  later,  into  glamer  or 
glamour.  This  is  the  sole  source  of  the  modern  '  glamour, '  brought  into  favour 
by  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  form  glamer  is  only  known  from  an  18th  century  ballad  :  but  it  may 
have  been  earlier  in  dialects.  Perhaps  confused  with  the  old  word  glamer,  '  an 
outcry,'  of  Norse  origin.  See  grammar,  gramary,  glamour,  glamer,  in  the  New 
English  Dictionary. 

The  spelling  glomery  is  not  a  whit  more  outrageous  than  some  of  the  French 
forms  given  in  Godefroy's  Supplement.    Among  the  wildest  Skxe:—grantmaire 
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here  be  discussed,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  celebrated 
decision^  by  Bishop  Hugh  de  Balsham,  under  date  1276,  it  was 
enjoined  that  the  Glomery  Bedell  might  not  bear  his  mace  in 
ordinary  University  assemblies,  but  that  he  was  licensed  to 
appear  officially  on  other  occasions  in  the  execution  of  his 
office.  Among  the  places,  in  which  the  officers  just  named 
would  hold  sway,  was  of  course  "Le  Glomery  Ha]le^"  or  "the 
Gramerscole,"  which  stood  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  lane,  running 
west  from  opposite  Great  St  Mary's  Church,  and  known  (among 
other  designations)  as  Glomery  Lane.  Though,  as  has  just  been 
pointed  out,  there  were  distinctions  (and  indeed  disputes) 
between  the  authorities  and  the  clerks  of  the  University  proper 
and  the  officers  of  glomery  and  the  grammar  scholars,  yet  they 
all  belonged  to  the  body  academic,  and  the  buildings  occupied 
or  hired  by  the  latter  are  here  purposely  treated  as  University 
property. 

Glomery  Lane  just  mentioned,  and  the  continuation  of  it, 
were  also  called  "Schools  Lane";  the  designation,  of  course, 
being  due  to  the  Schools  situated  therein.  Next  the  Grammar 
School  (or  Glomery  Hall),  for  instance,  there  was  a  building 
called  "  the  Art  School "  ;  and  two  other  Schools  stood  opposite 
to  them  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  Glomery  Lane 
(which,  as  stated  above,  ran  westwards  from  over  against  Great 
St  Mary's  Church)  and  East  School  Lane  (which  went  at  right 
angles  towards  where  the  Gate  of  Honour  now  stands) — duse 
scolse  simul  jacentes  in  Cantebrigia  in  venella  vocata  le  Glomery 
lane  super  corneram  ex  opposite  scoIsb  glomerise,  says  an  old 
deed^  formerly  in  the  archives  of  Clare  College.  Of  course,  in 
this  same  Schools  Lane  there  were  afterwards  erected  the 
celebrated  University  Schools  for  Law  and  Philosophy  and 
Theology.  Perhaps  even  in  the  thirteenth  century  there  were 
such  schools  erected  by  the  academic  authorities. 

But,  probably  most  of  the  schools,  in  which  the  masters 

and  grantmerel  But  it  certainly  never  meant  either  'great  mayor,'  nor  yet 
'  grandmother ! ' " 

1  Fuller's  History,  ed.  Prickett  and  Wright,  pp.  47 — 51 ;  Peacock's  Observa- 
tions on  the  Statutes,  Appendix  A,  pp.  xxxii — xxxvi. 

2  Willis  and  Clark,  Arch.  History,  i.  320 ;  iii.  2. 

3  The  writer  expresses  his  obligations  to  the  Master  of  Clare. 
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taught,  were  hired  rooms  ;  for  as  a  rule  University  Buildings^ 
were  not  yet. 

Such  a  hired  room,  for  instance,  was  that  the  agreement^ 
about  which  (between  the  University  authorities  and  a  well- 
known  citizen  named  Nicholas  Barber)  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Registry.  This  covenant,  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix ^ 
is  entitled :  "  Concordia  inter  Universitatem  et  Nicolaum  le 
Barber^  super  domo  ex  opposito  Beatae  Marise  ubi  decretistse 
canonistae,  legistse,  etc.,  legere  consueverunt "  (23  July,  1309). 
The  context  shows  that  this  building  was  hired  by  the 
University  authorities  as  a  domus  scolarum  for  the  use  of 
students  of  theology  as  well  as  of  canon  and  civil  law  to  whom 
lectures  were  delivered  by  professors  (magistri  legentes) ;  that 
the  Bedells  were  responsible  for  the  scholastic  furniture 
(lectrinse,  etc.);  and  that  very  precise  terms  were  agreed  upon, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  and  the  bailiffs  of  the  town, 
between  the  Chancellor  and  the  masters  on  the  one  hand  and 
Nicholas  (the)  Barber  on  the  other  hand,  concerning  the  length 
of  the  lease.  This  covenant  was  carefully  preserved  in  the 
University  archives,  and,  though  there  was  a  complaint  in  the 
fifteenth  century^  that  it  was  missing,  it  is  still  (as  remarked 

1  The  reader  may  compare  (and  reconcile)  the  following  quotations  from 
Dr  Eashdall's  Universities  of  Europe:  "In  the  earliest  days  of  Bologna  the 
schools  were  mere  private  rooms  hired  by  the  Professors  and  paid  for  by  a 
collecta  from  his  students.  For  Congregations  or  great  public  functions  a 
Convent  or  Church  was  borrowed.... By  the  end  of  the  15th  century  we  find  a 
tendency  to  establish  the  University — all  Faculties  together — in  a  handsome 
building  "  (ii.  52).  "  Towards  the  end  of  tlie  14th  century,  we  find  the  various 
Nations  beginning  to  buy  or  build  schools  of  their  own.  The  movement  in 
favour  of  University  Buildings  appears  to  have  begun  about  this  time,  or  a  little 
later,  all  through  Europe"  (i.  509).  "It  is  curious  to  observe  how  universally 
the  15th  century  is  the  era  of  University  Buildings  "  (iii.  463). 

2  Cambridge  University  Registry,  vol.  i.  14.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  Registrary  for  a  copy  of  this  document. 

3  See  pp.  183—4. 

*  Nicolas  le  Barber  was  a  citizen  of  considerable  repute.  The  Old  Arch- 
deacon's  Booh  speaks  of  him  as  a  Benefactor  (i  parva  crux  nove  forme) ;  the 
records  of  the  Gild  of  St  Mary  make  several  allusions  to  him,  stating  inter  alia 
that  he  was  "  custos  cere  "  in  the  year  of  the  covenant  (see  Bateson,  p.  8) ;  while 
his  name  frequently  occurs  in  contemporary  deeds  (see  e.g.  Mason's  volume  in 
Downing  College,  p.  15,  etc.). 

^  "  Item  deficit  carta  de  concordia  inter  universitatem  et  Nicolaum  Barbour," 
Proctors'  Indenture,  4  Oct.  1442  (Univ.  Registry  MS.  i.  2—3). 
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above)  in  the  keeping  of  the  Registrary — whom  the  writer 
thanks  for  permission  to  print  it. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  subject  of  carefully  maintaining 
the  leases  of  houses  hired  for  schools  is  insisted  upon  in  one  of 
the  old  University  Statutes  (no.  67)^  de  Hospitiis  et  pensions 
domorum,  where  we  read :  "  Domes,  in  quibus  schola3  esse  con- 
sueverant  a  decennio  et  ultra,  nullus  ad  inhabitandum  conducat 
seu  ad  alium  usum  convertat  quamdiu  regentes  iuxta  numerum 
eorundem  ,  in  principio  anni  vel  noviter  incepturi  in  initiis 
terminorum  scholas  sibi  elegerint  in  eisdem,  nisi  domini  earun- 
dem  necessitate  ducti  sine  fraude  personaliter  ibidem  inhabitare 
voluerint." 

Another  building  anciently  used  by  the  University  for 
"  Public  Schools  "  was  situate  in  what  is  now  the  old  court  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College — ubi  prisco  illo  seculo  floruisse 
scholas  philosophicas  pervetusta  hujus  collegii  munimenta 
testantur^.  The  authorities  seem  in  this  case  also  to  have 
hired  the  rooms,  for  they  were  included  in  the  property  which 
passed  from  Corpus  to  Gonville  in  1353.  In  the  conveyance^ 
dated  August  15th  of  that  year,  of  the  old  site  from  the  Master 
of  Corpus  Christi  College  to  the  custos  of  the  Hall  of  the 
Annunciation,  the  property  "  in  Henney "  is  thus  described : 
"  capitale  mesuagium  domini  Johannis  de  Cantabrigg,  militis... 
situatum  ex  opposite  habitacionis  collegii  scolarium  domus 
Sancti  Michaelis,  una  cum  toto  illo  tenemento  quod  quondam 
fuit  Johannis  de  Goldecorne  predicto  mesuagio  annexe,  cum 
scolis  schoppis  gardinis  muris  et  omnibus  aliis  pertinenciis 
suis." 

Josselin^,  in  referring  to  these  premises,  describes  them  as 
"  Scholse  Publicse,  ubi  Artium  Professores  disputare  solebant." 
We  have  here,  therefore,  probably  the  "  place,"  referred  to  in 
the  old  Statute^  (no.  135),  de  Respondentihus  Qucestioni,  where 

^  Commiss.  Documents,  i.  p.  350. 

2  E.  Parker,  Skeletos  (Leland,  Collectanea,  v.  203). 
Corpus  Christi  College  Treasury,  Drawer  31,  No.  62 ;  Willis  and  Clark, 
Arch.  Hist.  i.  p.  158. 

4  Historiola  C.  C.  C,  ed.  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  C.  A.  S.  xvii.  p.  9;  see,  also, 
Fuller,  Harraden,  Venn,  etc. 

^  Commiss.  Documents  i.  p.  382. 
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we  read  "  Statuimus  et  ordinamus  quod  duo  sopliismata  gene- 
ralia  pro  tempore  et  loco  ab  universitate  deputatis  tenuerit." 

It  appears  also  that  the  University  continued  to  hire  this 
building  right  down  to  the  erection  of  its  New  Schools  in  the 
days  of  Archbishop  Rotheram,  for  we  find  in  Grace  Book 
the  following  payments  in  the  years  1458  and  1459: 

"Item  in  solucione  quadam  facta  Johanni  Bonne  pro  conductione 
cujusdam  scole  in  quo  solent  Magistri  arcium  dispiitare  sophismata  sua 
quam  scolam  ipse  conduxit  de  collegio  de  Gonwell  ad  usum  universitatis 
scilicet  in  plena  solucione  pro  eadem  scola  a  die  conductionis  usque  ad 
festum  sancti  Michaelis  archangeli  anno  domini  M°cccc'"°lviij°  preter 
qui  debentur  in  eodem  festo  sancti  Michaelis  iiij^V 

"Item  solutum  Magistro  Georgio  pro  Collegio  de  Gun  well  pro  con- 
duccione  [cujusdam  scole]  ad  annum  et  dimidium  anni  in  plenam 
solucionem  usque  ad  festum  sancti  Michaelis  anno  domini  M^cccclix 

 xxx8." 

The  "  Schools/'  to  which  the  last  paragraphs  have  been 
devoted,  were  probably  all  held  in  hired  houses.  But  this  plan 
was  obviously  inconvenient,  in  spite  of  the  long  leases  which 
the  Chancellor  and  his  officers  had  gradually  imposed  upon 
citizens  who  were  sometimes  unwilling.  Moreover  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  had  their  ambition — or  their  envy — stirred 
by  the  lecture-rooms  which  the  Friars  erected  in  connexion 
with  their  conventual  buildings.  Even  when  the  Carmelites ^ 
had  their  establishment  "  across  the  waters,  beyond  the  mills  " 
in  Newnham,  the  scholars  braved — in  winter — many  and  great 
inconveniences  propter  inundationem  aquarum  in  order  to 
attend  lectures  in  Divinity  (ad  Theologiam  audiendum).  But 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  these  Friars  moved 
to  the  present  site  of  Queens'  College,  the  buildings  which  they 
erected  were  doubtless  still  more  elaborate. 

Again,  though  the  Franciscans  started  humbly  enough ^ 
when  the  citizens  gave  them  a  foothold  near  the  Guildhall  at 
"the  Coming  of  the  Friars,"  yet  they  soon  migrated  to  ampler 
quarters,  and  their  establishment  (where  Sidney  College  now 

^  Ed.  S.  M.  Leathes,  M.A.,  pp.  13  and  25. 

^  Rotuli  Parliamentorum,  i.  51 ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i.  62  ;  Lib.  Mem.  (ed.  J.  W. 
Clark,  M.A.),  p.  211 ;  Outside  Trumpington  Gates,  C.  A.  S.  xliv.  (Index). 
Dugdale,  Monasticon  (ed.  Caley),  vi.  1509 ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i.  p.  39. 
G.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIII.  12 
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stands)  became  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Cambridge.  "  Francis- 
canorum  oedes  non  modo  decus  atque  ornamentum  Academiaj, 
sed  opportunitates  magnas  ad  comitia,  et  omnia  Academiaj 
negotia  conficienda  habent";  wrote  Ascbam^  in  later  times. 

The  Augustinians — where  the  great  University  Science 
Buildings  and  the  new  Examination  Rooms  now  stand — and 
the  Dominicans,  on  the  site  of  Emmanuel,  were  also  provided 
with  imposing  structures.  While  the  White  Canons  (where 
Addenbrooke's  now  carries  on  its  beneficent  work)  and  other 
bodies  "applied  themselves  greatly"  to  lectures  and  disputa- 
tions. 

Naturally  therefore  the  University  authorities — who  not 
infrequently  had  their  disputes  with  the  Friars  and  the  Canons 
— were  after  a  while  desirous  to  erect  their  own  academic 
buildings.  And  when  Colleges  began  to  rival,  and  to  supplant 
Hostels,  it  was  natural  that  "the  Public  Schools"  should 
become  more  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  records  of  the  erection  of  these  University  Scholce  are 
unfortunately  very  imperfect.  Grace  Book  A,  which  is  almost 
the  earliest  of  our  academic  account-books,  does  not  date  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  loth  century.  It  commences  at  once 
with  very  interesting  details  of  the  erection  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  some  of  the  present  central  University  Buildings. 
But  the  celebrated  Graced  passed  by  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Congregation  on  June  30th,  1458,  refers  to  older  buildings; 
some  of  which  are  said  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  Lord  Chancellor  Thorpe  and  his  relatives 
had,  a  century  before,  been  active  in  the  erection  of  the  old 
Divinity  Schools.  And  the  Law  Schools  were  doubtless  older 
still.  Whether  the  "Art  School,"  which  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  Glomery  Hall,  was  the  property  of  the  University  is  not 
known.  But  various  phrases  imbedded  in  the  Old  Statutes 
seem  to  imply  the  ownership  by  the  academical  authorities  of 
public  buildings. 

Passing  from  Schools  for  the  purposes  of  lectures  and  dis- 
putations to  Hostels  and  Colleges  for  the  residence  of  scholars, 

1  Fuller,  History  (ed.  Prickett  and  Wright),  p.  66. 

2  Grace  Book  A,  pp.  13  and  14. 
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many  of  these  buildings  owed  their  foundation  to  private,  or 
semi- private,  benefactors  or  to  the  enterprise  of  masters,  or 
even  students.  But  the  sanction  of  the  Chancellors  and  of 
the  University  ofBcials  would  probably  be  required  in  most 
cases,  and  in  some  cases  they  took  the  initiative. 

We  have  seen^  how,  in  the  case  of  "  University  Hostel " 
outside  the  Trumpington  Gates,  when  this  institution  was 
handed  over  by  Sir  Roger  de  Heydon  to  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Masters  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  it  had  previously 
been  "  held  "  by  the  University.  The  endorsements  on  the  old 
deeds  say  ''Universitas  tenet"  and  "Johannes  Michael  tenet." 
John  Michael,  as  was  remarked  above,  seems  from  an  entry  in 
the  Hundy^ed  Rolls  to  have  been  an  early  Chancellor. 

It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
whether,  in  certain  recorded  transactions,  a  Chancellor  is  acting 
in  his  official,  or  in  his  private,  capacity.  This  uncertainty  must 
be  remembered  in  the  following  instances. 

We  read  in  the  Patent  Rolls^,  under  date  July  5th,  1321,  of 
the  granting  of  a  licence,  at  the  request  of  Roger  de  Northburgh, 
archdeacon  of  Richmond,  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Masters  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  acquire  in  mortmain  Advowsons 
of  Churches  to  the  value  of  £40  a  year,  "  according  to  the 
Norwich  taxation,"  and  to  assign  such  Churches  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Houses,  which  they  intend  to  found  for  teaching 
Theology  and  Logic  in  the  University  {Domus,  quas  fundare 
intendunt  in  eadem  universitate,  pro  sustentacionem  scolarium  in 
Sacra  Theologia  et  Arte  Dialectica  studentiwn,  etc.). 

Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge, another  Licence^  was  obtained  from  King  Edward  II, 
dated  at  Barnwell  on  February  20th,  1326,  permitting  the 
Chancellor  and  the  University  to  institute  a  college,  and  to 
use  for  this  purpose  two  messuages,  which  they  had  in  Milne 
Street. 

This  latter  grant  had  reference  to  the  second  oldest  College 

1  See  p.  167. 

2  Rot.  Pat. ,  sub  anno,  601 ;  Eymer,  Foedera,  ii.  452 ;  Markaunt's  Book  in 
University  Registry ;  Hare,  i,  74 ;  Baker  MS.  xxviii.  114. 

Hare,  iii.  32  ;  Commiss.  Doc.  ii.  117. 
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in  oui-  University,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  extract 
from  "a  table  at  Clare  Hall  (penes  Magistrum  Gollegii)" : 
"  Richard  Badew\  Chancellor  of  the  Universitie,  founded  this 
Colledge,  by  the  name  of  Universitie  Hall,  of  twoe  Messuages, 
and  certaine  pieces  of  ground,  which  he  purchased  of  Nigellus 
de  Thornton,  a  Phisitian,  which  were  situated  in  a  place  called 
Mylnes  Lane  neere  St  John  Zacharies  Church ;  wherein  the 
first  16  yeares  the  Scholars  lived,  at  their  owne  charges."  This 
report  attributes  the  foundation  to  the  personal  liberality  of 
Richard  Badew,  but  other  accounts^  speak  of  the  purchase  as 
made  by  him,  as  Chancellor,  together  with  the  Masters  Regent.  \ 

The  College  was,  at  the  end  of  the  period  just  mentioned, 
refounded  by  the  Countess  of  Clare  and  called  after  the  name 
of  that  lady ;  but  it  may  be  added  that  it  was  still,  for  many 
years,  also  known  as  the  "  University  Hall "  in  remembrance  of 
its  official,  academic  origin. 

Another  instance  of  the  transfer  of  property  by  the  Uni-  i 
versity  authorities  to  a  college  may  be  quoted,  and  in  this  case 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  grant  was  made  by  the  academic  body  ; 
as  a  whole.    In  the  year  1331  a  deed^  was  drawn  up,  Thomas 
de  Foxton  being  the  Chancellor,  whereby  the  University  handed  I 
over  to  Alexander  de  Walsham  and  John  de  Illegh,  as  repre-  \ 
sentatives  of  Michael  House,  a  messuage  occupying  the  ground 
between  the  Churches  of  St  Michael  and  St  Mary-the-Great —  | 
that  is  to  say,  reaching  from  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs  ' 
Hattersley  to  the  premises  of  Mr  Bowes  and  including  both,  j 
The  abuttals  are  thus  described  in  the  document :  "  between  j 
St  Michael's  Church  to  the  north,  the  King's  lane  to  the  south,  \ 
the  King's  highway  to  the  west,  and  the  Churchyard " ;  here  j 
the  King's  lane  is  the  street  now  called  St  Mary's  Street 
(leading  to  Market  Hill)  and  the  King's  highway  is  the  present 
Trinity  Street. 

How  this  important  estate  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
University  is  not  stated.  Can  it  have  been  the  Archdeacon's 
House*  referred  to  above  ?    It  may  be  added  that,  in  the  old 

1  See  also  Caius,  Hist.  Gantah.  Acad.  p.  57. 

2  R.  Parker  (Leland,  Collectanea,  v.  p.  196). 

3  Baker  MS.  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  414—5.  "  Rot.  Hundr.  ii.  p.  389. 
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records  of  Michael  House,  this  property  (or  part  of  it)  is  called 
"Raton  RowV'  an  epithet  which  was  subsequently  corrupted 
into  "  Rotten  Rowe." 

There  follows,  in  the  document  just  quoted,  an  account  of 
the  acquisition  by  the  same  Hall  or  College  of  certain  Schools 
in  vico  Scolarum  in  parochia  Sancte  Marie,  situated  apparently 
where  Cockerell's  Building  now  stands.  But,  though  the  trans- 
fers were  effected  by  certain  Chancellors,  Masters  and  Bedells, 
the  transaction  perhaps  can  hardly  be  called  a  University  pro- 
ceeding, and  indeed  so  many  years  elapsed  before  the  final 
settlement  that  it  need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  in  a  paper 
which  deals  chiefly  with  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  must  not  here  refer  to  the  exchanges 
of  property  which  were  effected  when  Henry  VI  was  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  his  great  College  in  the  fifteenth  century;  though 
if  the  word  "  early  "  were  stretched  so  as  to  include  that  period, 
we  should  have  to  chronicle  the  names  of  many  benefactors,  to 
whom  the  University  was  indebted  for  lands  or  houses,  for 
money  or  books. 

This  paper  began  by  a  reference  to  the  University  List  of 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  indebted  for  such  generous  gifts. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  that  splendid  Roll  of  Benefactors 
could  be  edited,  and  if  some  of  the  names,  which  have  for 
generations  been  omitted,  could  again  be  recited  in  the  Annual 
University  Commemoration.  The  old  record,  which  the  Bedells 
supplemented  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  contained 
names  spreading  over  ten  or  twelve  generations,  and  including 
kings  and  queens,  nobles  and  great  ecclesiastics,  chancellors  and 
officials  and  other  members  of  the  University,  as  well  as  citizens 
of  Cambridge  and  other  towns.  Among  the  latter  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  the  City  of  London  supplied  the  names  of 
several  of  its  merchant  princes ;  not  the  least  of  whom  is  the 
picturesque  personage  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  "civis  et 
Aldermannus  Londoniensis,"  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  our  great 
Metropolis ! 

^  Otryingham  Book,  18  d.,  24  g.;  Willis  and  Clark,  Arch.  History,  ii.  p.  474. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  we  Imve  dealt  chiefly  witli  houses 
and  lands,  with  tenements  and  fields.  A  few  paragraphs  ought 
to  be  added  as  to  gifts  of  money  and  books,  and  especially  as  to 
the  Chests  in  which  were  deposited  such  gifts,  together  with 
the  seals  and  other  University  insignia. 

Doubtless  from  the  earliest  days  of  any  academical  organiza- 
tion, from  the  first  choice  of  a  chancellor  or  rector,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  proctor  or  bedell,  there  was  some  kind  of  chest 
to  contain  the  official  seal  and  any  documents  and  deeds. 

The  University  Chest  and  various  official  records  were 
always  guarded  w^ith  great  care.  Several  of  the  old  Statutes^ 
such  as  Nos.  2  and  79,  lay  down  very  stringent  regulations  as 
to  the  custody  of  le  Tresorie^  de  V  Universitee,  and  there  are 
various  rules  de  Electione  Custodum  et  Auditorum  Communis 
Cistce  sive  j^rarii  Publici. 

The  earliest  University  seal",  of  which  the  present  writer 
has  seen  an  impression,  is  dated  1261,  and  a  most  interesting 
seal  it  is.  The  Chancellor,  holding  a  book,  sits  on  a  chair;  two 
scholars  standing  in  disputation  on  either  side.  Below  are 
arches  with  the  river  Cam  flowing  through  them.  Above  is  a 
very  curious  canopy,  of  ecclesiastical  structure,  with  the  sun  and 
the  moon  on  either  side  of  a  kind  of  steeple.  As  the  Cam  is 
represented  below,  can  the  overhanging  buildings  be  the  counter- 
part of  any  early  University  tenement  ?  The  legend  is  "  Sigillum 
Universitatis  Cantebrigie." 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  a  seal  attached  to  a  deed 
formerly  existing  at  Clare  College,  dated  April  5th,  1340,  has 
also  a  curious  ecclesiastical  canopy.  It  is  described  in  the 
Master's  Book  (p.  28)  already  mentioned^ :  "  Sigillum  erat 
habens  turrim  in  summitate  et  subtus  duos  doctores  cum  ista 
scriptura  circumcirca  Sigillum  Aulce  Universitatis  Cantebrigie." 

Queen  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Edward  I,  left  to  the  University 
in  the  year  1293  the  sum  of  £100,  and  this,  according  to  Fuller^, 
was  placed  in  a  chest.    In  succeeding  years,  quite  a  number  of 

^  Commiss.  Doc.  i.  pp.  308,  357,  358,  etc. 

2  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  1116. 

3  British  Museum,  Seals,  vol.  ii.  p.  30.  See  p.  178. 
5  History  (ed.  Piickett  and  Wright),  p.  130. 
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benefactors  bequeathed  sums  of  money  to  be  kept  in  chests  and 
lent  under  careful  regulations  to  needy  students.  Such  a  chest 
was  founded  in  1320  by  John  Salmon \  bishop  of  Norwich  and 
formerly  prior  of  Ely;  another  was  due  to  Gilbert  Rowbery^ 
Both  of  these  benefactors  were  in  some  way  connected  with 
Clare  Hall ;  and  it  may  be  that  their  chests,  or  chest,  is  that 
alluded  to  in  a  document  printed  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament'^ , 
as  "un  Ciste  esteant  en  le  College  de  Clare  Hall,  en  la  Uni- 
versite  de  Cantebrigge."  To  other  chests,  Mr  J.  W.  Clark 
refers  in  a  valuable  communication^  to  this  Society:  "On  the 
Charitable  Foundations  in  the  University  called  Chests."  The 
first  chest,  which  the  Registrary  describes  and  concerning  which 
he  prints  the  Deed  of  Foundation  and  the  Statutes  is  that  of 
Walter  Neel,  a  citizen  of  London,  and  John  Wythorn,  rector 
of  Halstead  (1344).  The  second  is  one  endowed  by  William 
Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  founder  of  Trinity  Hall.  This 
was  called  the  Chest  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  kept  in  the 
Carmelite  Priory.  "  Nam  (says  Cains'*)  ante  scholas  conditas 
locus  non  erat  proprius  universitatis  rebus  asservandis." 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  the  various  riots  which  took 
place  in  the  14th  century,  the  chests  and  the  deeds  of  the 
University  were  generally  attacked.  "  At  that  juncture  of  time 
when"  (as  Fuller^  puts  it)  "  Jack  Straw  and  Wat  Tyler  played 
Rex  in  and  about  London,"  at  Cambridge^  the  townsmen 
"repaired  to  the  Church  of  St  Mary  and  broke  open  the 
Common  Chest  of  the  University,  containing  the  Muniments 
with  other  remarkable  things  relating  to  the  University, 
and  burnt  and  destroyed  the  Bulls,  Charters,  Writings,  Muni- 
ments and  other  things  of  note.  And  proceeding  thence  the 
same  day  to  the  House  of  the  Carmelites,  they  seized  another 
Chest  belonging  to  the  University.  They  afterwards  went  to 
the  house  of  William  Wigmore,  then  Beadle  of  the  University, 
destroyed  and  burnt  the  same,  conveying  away  his  goods.  Still 

^  Missa  Benefactor  mi,  in  the  Camb.  Univ.  Registry. 
2  Rot.  Pari  IV.  321.  ^  C.  A.  S.  1904. 

*  Hist.  Cantab.  Acad.  ii.  p.  133. 

5  Hist.  (ed.  Prickett  and  Wright),  p.  116. 

6  R.  Parker,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Univ.  of  Camh.  (1622),  p.  ix. 
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later,  the  aforesaid  Malefactors  publickly  feloniously  and  traitor- 
ously burnt  the  ordinances  and  Statutes  of  the  University  in 
the  Market  Place ;  and  an  old  woman,  called  Margaret  Steere, 
gathering  the  ashes,  scattered  them  in  the  air,  crying — 'Away 
with  the  Skill  of  the  Clerks,  away  with  it 

The  second  chest  mentioned  in  this  extract  is,  of  course, 
the  Holy  Trinity  Chest  founded  by  Bishop  Bateman. 

Certain  of  the  Chests  contained  books,  as  gifts  or  pledges; 
and  the  connexion  of  the  University  Lihrarii  or  Stationarii 
with  these  archce  would  form  a  subject  of  interest.  Later  on 
there  was  a  special  Pyxis  ohligacionum  Stationarii^.  While 
with  regard  to  the  chief  University  Chest,  we  are  told^  that 
a  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  in 
the  days  of  Lollardism,  ordered  that  any  book  of  Wycliffe's 
which  had  been  examined  by  the  Universities  and  approved  by 
the  Archbishop  should  be  officially  copied  by  the  stationers, 
and  the  original  should  be  deposited  in  the  Chest  of  either 
University. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  University  Chest  is  said — before 
the  building  of  the  Schools — to  have  been  kept  in  Great 
St  Mary's  Church ;  it  may  be  added  that,  while  various  hostels, 
halls  and  colleges  were  connected  with  local  churches,  the 
University  had  from  the  earliest  times  an  official  connexion 
with  Great  St  Mary's,  besides  an  agreement^  with  the  rector  of 
St  Bene't's  for  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  that  ancient  tower  to 
summon  the  clerks  of  the  University  "  to  ye  schooles,  att  such 
times  as  neede  did  require — as  to  acts,  clear ums,  congregations, 
lecturs,  disses,  and  such  like." 

1  Grace  Book  A,  p.  166. 

2  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii.  316 ;  Cooper,  Annals,  i.  pp.  151 — 2. 
^  Masters's  History  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  App.  p.  8. 
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APPENDIX. 

Concordia  inter  Universitatem  et  Nicolaum  le  Barber 
SUPER  DOMO  ex  opposito  B.  Mari^  ubi  decretist^, 
canonists,  legists,  &c.,  legere  consueverunt.  [23 
July  1309.    8  Edw.  II.] 

Memorandum  quod  cum  inter  Dominum  Cancellarium  et 
Magistros  Vniversitatis  Cantebrigie  ex  parte  vna  et  Nicholaum 
dictum  Le  Barber  burgensem  Cantebrigie  ex  altera  super  qua- 
dam  domo  scholarum  ex  opposito  ecclesie  beate  Marie  eiusdem 
quo  tam  canoniste  decretiste  et  Legiste  quam  etiam  theologi  in 
divina  pagina  legere  consueverunt  temporibus  retroactis  (Quam 
quidem  domum  prefatus  Nicholaus  eiusdem  hospes  et  dominus 
reficere  volebat  et  inhabitare  pro  eo  quod  infra  municipium 
Cantebrigie  alibi  proprium  domicilium  non  habebat)  suborta 
fuisset  materia  questionis : 

Tandem  inter  predictos...pro  bono  pacis  sic  concorditer 
ordinatum  extitit  et  condictum  quod  domus  antedicta  a  festo 
translationis  sancti  Thome  martiris  proximo  post  datum  pre- 
sentium  subsequenti  usque  ad  idem  festum  anno  revoluto,  in 
statu  (?)  scholarum  durabit  vsibus  scholarium  applicanda  provt- 
nunc  usque  ad  tunc  et  hactenus  fieri  consuevit  absque  per- 
turbatione  vel  contradictione  ipsius  Nicholai  vel  alterius 
cuiuscunque ; 

Ita  tamen  quod  prefato  Nicholao  suis  heredibus  vel  assig- 
natis  iusta  et  debita  pensio  pro  eadem  per  Magistros  legentes 
ibidem  interim  persolvatur.  Ad  quem  quidem  diem  vel  citra 
Bedelli  Universitatis  inde  suas  lectrinas  si  que  fuerint  et  cetera 
scholastica  amovebunt  indilate ;  ita  quod  dicto  finito  termino 
extunc  licebit  predicto  Nicholao... tanquam  eiusdem  proprietario 
et  vero  domino  dictam  domum  ingredi  et  cum  sua  familia 
inhabitare  pacifice  et  quiete,  et  mechanicis  vsibus  vel  aliis 
quibuscunque  voluerit  applicare.... 

Licebit  etiam  eidem  Nicholao... predictam  domum  durante 
termino  supradicto  reficere  et  reparare  viis  et  modis  quibus 
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duxerit  eligendis.  Absque  tamen  dampno  vel  nocumento 
legentium  et  studentium  in  eadem.  Et  predict!  dominus 
Cancellarius  qui  nunc  est  et  Magistri,  Universitatis  supradicte 
nomine,  quibuscunque  consuetudinibus  Statutis  observantiis  et 
privilegiis  indultis  sen  indulgendis  inpetratis  sue  inpetrandis  et 
cuicunque  iuris  vel  facti  remedio  competenti  in  hac  parte  vel 
competituro  palam  vel  expresse  renunciarunt  in  hiis  scriptis. 

Nec  etiam  predicti  Cancellarius  et  magistri  Universitatis 
supradicte  nomine  pro  se  et  suis  successoribus  premissa  omnia 
fideliter  se  promisere  servaturos  sub  pena  centum  solidorum  in 
subsidium  terre  sancte  solvendorum  Nicliilominus  rato  manente 
priori  pacto  si  quod  absit  in  contrarium  venerint  seu  aliquis 
eorum  venerit  vel  quovis  colore  arte  vel  ingenio  qui[c]quam 
presumpserit  attemptare. 

Et  dictus  Nicholaus  firmiter  et  per  stipulacionem  promittit 
dictis  Cancellario  magistris  et  Universitati  quod  tempore  pre- 
dicto  durante  non  inquietabit  turbabit  vel  impediet  quominus 
magistri  et  scholares  possint  legere  et  audire  et  alia  facere  que 
ad  actus  scholasticos  requiruntur  promittens  etiam  per  stipula- 
cionem solvere  centum  solidos  in  subsidium  terre  sancte  si 
contingat  ipsum  heredem  vel  assignatos  in  aliquo  contra 
predicta  venire. 

In  cuius  rei  testimonium  sigilla  parcium  huic  scripto  in 
modum  indentati  confecto  alternatim  sunt  appensa. 

Hiis  testibus  Johanne  Dunning  tunc  majore  Cantebrigie 
Johanne  Culing  Robert  Tuillert  Jacobo  Godlomp  Rogero  de 
Costesseye  tunc  ballivis  ejusdem  ville  Simone  de  Stokton 
Willelmo  de  Comberton  Guydone  le  Specer  Simone  le  Specer 
Burgensibus  Cantebrigie  et  aliis. 

Datum  Cantebrigie  decimo  Kal.  August,  anno  regni  Regis 
Edvardi  filii  Regis  Edvardi  Tercio. 

=  [23  July  1309.    3  Edw.  IL] 

Gamh.  Univ.  Regist.  Vol.  i.  14. 
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J.  E.  Foster,  M.A.,  made  a  communication  on 

The  connection  of  the  Church  of  Chesterton 
WITH  THE  Abbey  of  Yercelli. 

That  for  200  years  the  rectors  of  Chesterton  should  have 
been  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Vercelli,  a  distant  Italian 
monastery,  is  a  fact  so  unusual  that  the  investigation  of  it 
forms  an  interesting  item  of  local  history. 

Vercelli,  a  town  of  some  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  lies 
about  40  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Milan  on  the  border 
between  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  The  battle  of  the  Raudine 
Fields  was  fought  here  in  the  year  B.C.  101,  when  Marius  drove 
back  the  Cimbri  who  had  entered  Italy  in  larger  force  than  any 
northern  invaders  had  done  before. 

But  the  connection  with  Chesterton  is  a  story  of  mediaeval 
times. 

Guala  Bicchieri,  cardinal  of  St  Martins  and  papal  legate  to 
England,  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  patrician  and  wealthy  family  of  Vercelli. 
His  father  was  Consul  of  that  town,  and  judge  of  the  sacred 
palace  under  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  His  mother  Alasia  di 
Borromei  was  also  a  member  of  a  local  family  of  high  standing, 
and  an  earlier  Guala  who  was  either  his  uncle  or  grandfather 
was  a  prominent  leader  in  the  Crusades,  took  part  in  the 
victorious  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  joined  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Templars.  Born  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  the 
future  cardinal  showed  his  talents  at  an  early  age.  While  still 
a  young  man  he  was  elected  a  colleague  by  the  canons  of 
Eusebiono  Capitolo.  Among  his  comrades  were  Quale  di 
Bondini,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  Jacopo  Carisio,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Turin,  and  Raymond,  later  Abbot  of  Lucedio. 
He  was  raised  to  the  Cardinalate  in  1205  by  Innocent  III, 
who  sent  him  to  compose  differences  which  had  arisen  between 
Siena  and  Florence,  and  afterwards  despatched  him  as  papal 
legate    to  France,  then   under  an  interdict  owing  to  the 
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scandalous  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  divorce  and 
remarriage  of  the  King  Philip  Augustus.  He  came  to 
England  in  1216,  clothed  with  the  same  authority,  in  order 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  prevent  the  invasion 
of  Louis,  son  of  the  King  of  France,  who  had  been  invited  over 
by  the  Barons.  On  the  death  of  King  John  in  the  same  year 
he  received  fresh  credentials  from  the  newly  elected  pope 
Honorius  III.  On  October  28  he  conducted  Henry  III  to 
Gloucester,  and  administered  the  oaths  at  his  coronation. 
Henry  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  the  legate  gave  him  into 
the  hands  of  William  Count  of  Pembroke  and  Earl  Marshall, 
who  was  appointed  Regent  of  the  Kingdom.  Louis  of  France 
was  driven  from  the  country,  and  the  invasion  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  realm  by  Alexander  King  of  Scotland  repulsed. 
Peace  was  re-established  on  the  11th  September,  1217.  Guala 
left  England  at  the  end  of  November,  1218,  and  returned  to 
Italy.  Here  he  devoted  himself  and  his  riches,  which  were 
very  great,  to  the  foundation  in  his  native  town  of  institutions 
of  public  utility.  He  built  the  great  hospital  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  and  strangers,  and  at  the  request  of  Pope  Honorius  III 
gave  new  statutes  to  the  Scottish  hospital  for  pilgrims  of 
that  nation,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  affection.  That 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  national  saint  was 
S.  Andrew,  and  Guala  appears  to  have  specially  favoured  his 
cult.  The  hospital  however  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
S.  Bridget. 

But  it  is  in  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  and  building  of 
the  Church  of  S.  Andrew  in  the  city  that  he  gave  the  most 
conspicuous  proof  of  his  bounty,  and  the  city  its  most  celebrated 
ornament.  The  story  can  be  read  in  all  accounts  of  Vercelli. 
The  tastes  of  the  Cardinal  appear  to  have  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  his  travels  in  Transalpine  countries.  Professor 
Freeman  refers  to  the  Church  as  unique  in  Italy,  the  exterior 
being  in  the  German  style,  the  interior  in  the  style  prevalent 
over  the  south-west  of  England  and  the  northern  part  of  France. 
The  architect's  name  was  Brighints,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  but  this  is  not  supported  by  the 
most  recent  authorities. 
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The  Cardinal  died  in  June,  1227.  By  his  will,  made  by 
virtue  of  a  faculty  from  the  Pope,  he  constituted  the  church 
which  he  had  built  the  general  heir  of  his  estate,  after  giving 
many  small  legacies  to  the  other  churches  and  institutions  in 
Vercelli.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  manuscript  which 
makes  the  name  of  Vercelli  familiar  to  English  scholars  came 
to  the  Abbey  under  this  bequest.  The  Codex  Vercellensis 
contains,  besides  some  pieces  in  prose,  six  Anglo-Saxon  poems 
of  which  the  first  and  longest  is  concerned  with  the  Life  of 
S.  Andrew.  It  is  written  in  the  Wessex  dialect  by  one 
Cynewulf  probably  about  the  year  720,  and  this  copy  dates 
from  A.D.  950.  Some  stanzas  of  an  earlier  version  of  the 
Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood,  another  of  the  poems  in  it,  are 
inscribed  in  runes  on  the  well-known  Anglian  Cross  at 
Ruthwell  in  Dumfriesshire,  probably  dated  about  A.D.  680. 

An  inventory  of  the  books  which  passed  under  the  above 
bequest  is  preserved ^  Some  of  the  service  books  in  the 
Cardinal's  private  chapel  were  in  the  English  language  as  two 
items  in  the  list  refer  to  them  as  "  bibliotheca  de  littera  angli- 
cana  qua  D.  Cardinalis  utebatur  in  capella"  and  "Omeliarium 
de  Capella  D.  Cardinalis  de  bona  littera  anglicana."  That  he 
had  obtained  some  books  during  his  stay  in  England  is  evident 
and  therefore  the  book  which  is  entered  in  the  inventory  as 
a  Codex  only  without  any  further  description  may  well  have 
been  of  English  derivation.  As  the  official  who  drew  up  the 
list  was  unable  to  read  the  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  he  could 
not  give  a  description  of  it.  The  Cardinal's  manuscripts  were 
early  absorbed  in  the  library  of  the  Cathedral  at  Vercelli.  In 
a  catalogue  made  in  1602  several  of  them  are  recognisable ^ 
That  numbered  90  is  described  by  the  cataloguer  as  "Liber 
gothicus,  sive  longobardus  (cum  legere  non  valeo)."  Probably 
this  was  the  Codex  in  question.  An  account  of  it  and  others 
of  the  early  manuscripts  is  contained  in  a  correspondence 
between  the  learned  Francis  Bianchini  of  Verona  and  Cardinal 
Delle-Lancie^     He  refers  to  the  above  manuscript  by  the 

1  Lampugnani,  Sulla  Vita  di  Guala  Bicchieri.  Vercelli,  1842,  pp.  125  et  seq. 

2  De  Gregory,  Istoria  delta  Vercellese  Letteratura  ed  Arte.  Torino,  1824, 
Part  IV.  p.  567.  ^  lb.  pp.  554  et  seq. 
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number  41,  and  states  that  it  is  in  a  language  unknown  to 
liim  but  probably  German.  It  was  not  till  Dr  Blume  visited 
the  library  in  1822  and  made  a  copy  of  the  poems  that  its 
nature  was  definitely  ascertained.  A  considerable  literature 
has  since  grown  up  about  it. 

A  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  is  in  the  great  hospital  founded 
by  him  and  a  copy  appears  on  the  opposite  page  (Plate  XVIII). 
For  this  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs  Gallardi  and  Ugo,  publishers 
at  Vercelli. 

The  connection  between  Cardinal  Guala  and  Chesterton 
begins  with  a  document  which  appears  on  the  Patent  Rolls 
dated  the  29th  day  of  June,  1217\  directing  Falkes  de  Breaute, 
Sheriff  of  the  County,  to  deliver  seisin  to  Lawrence,  rector  of 
Chesterton  and  clerk  of  Cardinal  Guala,  of  a  rent  of  14  pence 
payable  by  the  tenants  of  Chesterton  Church,  to  hold  till  the 
King  attained  the  age  of  14 

Of  the  grant  of  the  Church  to  the  Cardinal  by  the  King 
I  can  find  no  trace  among  the  official  documents  at  the  Record 
Office  and  I  am  informed  by  the  authorities  there  that  as  the 
charter  was  granted  during  the  King's  minority  it  was  never 
formally  enrolled,  and  that  no  charter  rolls,  on  which  it  would 
have  been  enrolled,  are  extant  for  the  first  eleven  years  of  his 
reign.  A  copy  of  it  however  is  printed  at  p.  100,  note  r,  of  the 
life  of  the  Cardinal  published  at  Milan  in  1767  by  Giuseppe 
Antonio  Frova,  Abbot  from  1782  to  1788  of  the  Abbey  founded 
by  the  Cardinal.  He  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  Philadelfo 
Libico.  The  book  is  in  the  British  Museum  (1371.  K.  9). 
The  charter  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

Henricus  gratia  Dei  Rex  anglorum  Dominus  Hybernie  Dux  Normannie 
&  Aquitanie  Comes  Andegavie.  Universis  Christi  fidelibus  presentes 
litteras  vifuris,  vel  audituris  salutem  in  Domino.  Universitati  vestre 
notum  facimus  quod  nos  intuitu  Dei  &  pro  salute  nostra  &  pro  animabus 
predecessorum  nostrum.  Ad  preces  etiam  Venerabilis  Patris  &  Amici 
nostri  Karissimi  Domini  GUALE  tituli  S.  Martini  Presbiteri  Cardinalis 
Apostolice  fedis  Legati  de  consilio  fidelium  nostrorum  dedimus  &  con- 
cessimus  Deo  &  Ecclesie  B.  Andree  Vercellensis  quam  jdem  Dominus 
Guala  in  honore  Dei  &  B.  Andree  construxit  ibidem  &  Canonicis  ibidem 
Deo  servientibus  Ecclesiam  de  cestretune  in  Episcopatu  Elyensi  que  de 

1  Pat.  Rolls,  1216-1225,  p.  76. 
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nostra  est  donacione  Cum  omnibus  ad  illam  pertinentibus  in  liberam  & 
puram  &  perpetuam  elemosinam  in  proprios  usus  omni  tempore  possiden- 
dam  ad  sustentacionem  domus  ejusdem  consenciente  Venerabili  Patre 
Domino  Roberto  tunc  Elyensi  electo.  Quare  volumus  &  firmiter  precipi- 
mus  quod  Canonici  domus  memorate  babeant  &  teneant  ecclesiam 
memoratam  liberam  &  quietam  ab  omni  servitio  &  exactione  seculari 
ficut  supra  dictum  est  &  in  hujus  rei  testimonium  has  litteras  nostras 
patentes  dedimus  eifdem  sigillo  Comitis  Willelmi  Marescalli  rectoris 
nostri  &  regni  nostri  sigillatas  tefte  eodem  apud  Westmonasterium  octavo 
die  Novembris  anno  regni  secundo. 

Attached  to  it  is  a  small  seal  of  green  wax  with  a  device  of 
a  warrior  on  horseback  waving  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and 
with  the  inscription  round  it  "  Sigillum  Marescalli." 

Copies  of  the  charters  follow  in  note  s  whereby  the 
Magnates  of  the  realm  and  Robert  de  York  the  Bishop  elect 
of  Ely^  confirmed  the  grant. 

The  former  is  not  dated  and  is  under  the  hands  and  seals 
of  Walter  [Gray]  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  following  bishops: 
William  [de  S.  Mere  I'Eglise]  of  London,  Peter  [des  Roches]  of 
Winchester,  Richard  [Marsh]  of  Durham,  Richard  [Le  Poore]  of 
Salisbury,  Hugh  [Wallis]  of  Lincoln,  Joscelin  [Troteman]  of  Bath 
and  Glastonbury,  Simon  [of  Apulia]  of  Exeter  and  William 
[Cornhill]  of  Coventry,  and  of  William  Marshall  Count  of 
Pembroke,  Hubert  de  Burgh  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Saerus 
Count  of  Winchester,  John  Marshall,  and  Thomas  de  Erdington. 

The  latter  is  dated  the  Ides  of  November  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  King  (13th  November,  1217). 

On  the  6th  Nones  or  the  2nd  May,  1224,  Pope  Honorius  III 
also  confirmed  the  grant  thus  made  to  Cardinal  Guala  in  con- 
sideration of  his  labours  in  promoting  the  peace  of  the  realm, 
as  stated  in  the  documents,  as  did  Pope  Urban  IV  b}^  a  charter 
dated  at  Viterbo  on  the  4th  of  the  Calends  of  September,  1261 
(29th  August,  1261). 

Copies  of  these  are  given  in  notes  t  and  u  on  subsequent 
pages  in  the  above  book,  and  the  originals  were  preserved  in 
the  charter  room  of  the  Abbey. 

The  property  of  the  Abbey  including  that  in  England  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  St  Peter  by  bulls  of  Pope 
1  See  addenda. 
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Gregory  IX  granted  in  1227  and  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII  in 
1300. 

The  value  of  the  rectory  thus  granted  appears  to  have  been 
considerable.  Particulars  of  the  property  held  of  the  Priors  of 
Barnwell,  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Chesterton  are  set  out  in  the 
Liber  Meinorandum  Ecclesie  de  Bernewelle.  A  copy  taken  from 
the  edition  of  that  manuscript  published  by  Mr  J.  W.  Clark 
is  printed  in  Appendix  I  by  his  permission. 

At  p.  406  of  the  second  volume  of  the  printed  copy  of  the 
Hundred  Rolls  is  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  property  of 
the  Abbey  in  Chesterton  including  that  held  of  the  Priors  of 
Barnwell.  This  is  dated  7  Edward  I  (November  20,  1278— 
November  20,  1279)  and  is  printed  in  Appendix  II. 

In  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV  made  in  1291  the 
advowson  is  valued  at  £53.  6s.  Sd.  which  far  exceeds  the  value 
of  any  other  in  the  diocese  as  then  existing  except  Bassing- 
bourne,  Haddenham,  Leverington  and  Steeple  Morden,  which 
are  valued  at  £60,  £80,  £85  and  £66.  135.  4d  respectively. 
The  sum  of  £53.  6s.  8d.  would  be  equivalent  to  £1000  at  least 
in  the  present  day. 

The  grant  thus  made  by  Henry  III  in  his  minority  was 
confirmed  on  the  16th  January,  123f,  and  the  confirmatory 
charter  appears  on  the  Charter  Rolls  \ 

The  grant  was  again  confirmed  on  the  12th  of  July,  1406, 
by  King  Henry  IV^  and  on  the  20th  of  October,  1420,  by 
Henry  V  by  charter  dated  at  Westminster. 

The  Abbey  performed  its  spiritual  duties  to  the  parish  by 
appointing  a  Vicar.  A  reference  is  made  to  him  in  the 
account  of  its  possessions  in  the  Hund^^ed  Rolls,  and  a  transcript 
of  a  document  is  preserved  amongst  the  Episcopal  Records  at 
Ely  whereby  the  Abbey  made  a  composition  with  Stephen 
Rampton,  described  as  the  first  Vicar  of  Chesterton,  providing 
for  him  and  his  successors  a  vicarage  and  certain  property  as 
an  endowment.  A  copy  is  printed  in  Appendix  III.  It  was 
enrolled  in  the  episcopal  register  on  the  8th  of  June,  1424,  but 
the  date  of  the  original  document  is  not  given. 

1  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,  Vol.  i.  p.  234. 

2  Pat.  Rolls,  1405-1408,  p.  220. 
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Supposed  residence  of  Rector  from  Vercelli. 
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At  p.  104  of  the  life  by  Frova  is  a  copy  of  the  institution 
of  Adam  de  Wisebech  to  the  Vicarage  by  the  Cardinal  on 
the  15th  of  the  Calends  of  December  (l7th  November)  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  Honorius  III  (1218).  It  was 
signed  at  a  place  called  Badingas  or  Badingum,  and  entered  on 
the  55th  membrane  of  the  collection  of  charters  at  the  Abbey 
relating  to  Chesterton. 

The  vicarage  was  then  to  have  as  its  endowment  "  totum 
altaragium  integre  tamen  garbis  exceptis  et  tertii  partem  Mansi* 
pertinentis  ad  Ecclesiam  et  duas  acs  terrse  arabilis  quorum 
una  proxima  est  byfuene^  Wenelle  &  extenditur  versus  Beche- 
weye  &  alia  est  in  Ferfurlonge^,  ubi  Ecclesia  habet  quinque 
Kodas.  Habebit  etiam  novem  solidos  annuos  de  redditu  tenen- 
tium  Ecclesiam,  quos  recipiet  in  quatuor  terminis  anni  per 
manum  Custodis  Ecclesise. 

*Manrum3  Italis  esse  quantum  agri  singulis  annis  per  Bourn 
arare  &  colere  potest,  exploratum." 

In  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV  above  mentioned  the 
vicarage  is  stated  to  be  of  the  value  of  £6. 

The  connection  with  the  parent  Abbey  was  kept  up  by  the 
appointment  as  rector  of  a  member  of  the  house  and  probably 
the  building  whose  scanty  remains  now  stand  in  the  rectory 
garden  was  his  residence.  Of  this  I  am  enabled  to  give 
excellent  views  (Plates  XIX  and  XX).  Those  of  the  exterior 
are  due  to  Dr  Allen  of  St  John's  College  who  was  good  enough 
to  take  them  at  my  request,  the  interior  was  taken  by  Messrs 
Steam  for  the  Rev.  Henry  Cowper  Cradock  who  has  been 
much  interested  in  this  paper  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  The 
small  size  of  the  reproduction  makes  it  impossible  to  shew 
details  but  the  roof  bosses  are  fine  examples.  A  bearded  face 
is  on  the  centre  one,  and  a  head  in  half  projection  on  the  one 
to  the  right.     This  may  be  a  portrait  of  the  rector  who 

^  No  doubt  the  copyist  misread  this  word.  The  boundary  was  the  "  Hyfton 
way." 

2  A  misreading  for  "  Fenfurlong." 

^  Ducange  gives  another  explanation  of  the  word  "  Mansum  "  as  follows, 
"  ea  agri  portio,  quae  ipsi  Ecclesia3  in  dotem  assignari  solebat,  vel  Presbytero 
Ecclesise  deservienti,  cum  aliquot  mancipiis,  qu£e  immunis  erat  ab  omnibus 
oneribus," 

C.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIII.  13 
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represented  the  Abbey  when  the  roof  was  built.  The  upper 
part  of  the  building  is  in  the  style  of  the  latter  part  of  tlic 
14th  century.  Some  writers  consider  the  lower  story  to  be  a 
century  earlier.  No  account  of  it  or  its  cost  appear  in  any  of 
the  printed  histories  of  the  parent  abbey  but  may  be  preserved 
at  Vercelli. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Cowper  Cradock  informs  me  that  the 
late  Professor  Middleton  thoroughly  examined  the  church  at 
Chesterton  with  him  in  1887  and  they  came  to  the  following 
conclusions. 

The  present  structure  contained  indications  of  an  Early 
English  cruciform  church  of  the  date  of  about  1260  as  there  are 
remains  of  a  window  and  jambs  in  the  north  transept  and  of 
jambs  in  the  south  transept  of  that  date.  At  the  time  of 
examination  some  traces  of  a  wall  painting  of  the  seven  works 
of  mercy  were  apparent  in  the  north  transept,  but  these  have 
since  disappeared. 

About  1330  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept  was 
prolonged  to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  making  a  south  aisle. 
A  window  of  this  date  still  remains  in  the  transept  and  the 
south  door  may  be  put  down  as  of  corresponding  age. 

Probably  the  north  transept  was  treated  in  the  same  way 
though  altered  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  arches  are  of  the 
14th  century  as  are  also  the  tower  and  spire. 

The  wall  painting  over  the  chancel  arch  is  of  the  15th 
century  but  was  completed  before  the  insertion  of  the  clerestory 
windows. 

The  chancel  and  existing  windows  are  of  15th  century  date. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  much  alteration  was  made  in 
the  church  during  the  occupancy  of  the  Abbey.    I  am  unable  I 
however  to  trace  any  mention  of  these  or  of  their  cost  in  any 
account  of  the  Abbey  which  has  been  published. 

The  Chapter  records  originally  at  Vercelli,  which  I  have 
not  seen,  do  not  appear  to  contain  very  full  accounts  of  their 
proceedings  with  regard  to  this  portion  of  their  property. 
Mandelli  in  his  history  of  Vercelli,  Volume  ill.  p.  154,  gives  the 
following  entries.  | 

1239,  September  8.  Capitular  Act  of  the  Canons  of  Vercelli 
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approving  a  transaction  of  Abbot  Thomas  whereby  he  put  an 
end  to  a  lease  from  the  Convent  of  Barnwell  to  the  Abbey. 

1255,  June  5.  The  Archbishop  of  Milan  writes  to  the 
King  of  England  asking  him  to  make  provision  for  the  restora- 
tion by  the  Convent  of  Barnwell  of  the  priory  of  Chesterton  to 
the  Abbot  of  Vercelli,  when  restored  to  the  Abbacy,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  for  attaching  himself  to  the  party  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  II,  grandson  of  Barbarossa.  Frederick  was 
the  most  remarkable  figure  of  the  middle  ages.  Born  in  1194 
and  educated  by  Michael  Scotus  "  the  wizard  *'  he  had  a  most 
adventurous  career,  twice  suffered  papal  excommunication,  and 
drove  the  Pope  from  Rome.  He  died  in  1250.  The  Abbot  of 
Vercelli  was  evidently  one  of  his  adherents  and  suffered 
accordingly,  but  made  his  peace  after  the  emperor's  death. 

1363,  October  19.  Capitular  Act  notifying  that  Brother 
Andreas  de  Alice  was  at  the  church  of  St  Andrew  in 
Chesterton  (as  rector  ?). 

1416,  January  10\  Procuration  from  the  said  Chapter 
empowering  Giovanni  de  Griscellis  brother  of  the  Abbot  to 
recover  from  the  Convent  of  St  Giles  at  Barnwell  the  rent  of 
property  and  of  canonries  belonging  to  the  Parochial  Church 
of  St  Andrew  in  Chesterton,  saving  the  vicar's  portion  and  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  vicarage  as  often  as  it  falls  vacant, 
and  to  take  into  his  custody  all  chattels,  whether  belonging  to 
the  church  or  to  the  Venerable  brother  Andreas  de  Alice  Canon 
Regular  of  the  said  Monastery  of  St  Andrew  Vercelli,  rector 
minister  and  governor  of  the  said  Monastery  for  the  said  Church 
of  Chesterton,  which  said  brother  is  said  to  be  paralysed  and  at 
the  point  of  death,  confined  to  his  bed  and  taken  in  by  prior 
John  of  Barnwell. 

1432.  Charge  made  by  the  Canons  of  St  Andreas  in  a  suit 
with  Abbot  Guglielmo  de  Griscellis  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  administration  for  XVI  years  he  paid  over  specially 
from  Chesterton  240  scuta  of  gold  whilst  during  the  time  of 
the  preceding  abbot,  De  Verme,  1200  scuta  of  gold  were 
received  from  the  property. 

^  This  date  is  January  20  according  to  Paste  :  L'abbazia  di  S.  Andrea  di 
Vercelli,  Vercelli,  1907,  p.  127. 
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143G,  Marcli  5.  Concession  for  7  years  by  the  Abbot  of 
St  Andreas  of  the  rent  of  Chesterton  to  Lodovico  of  Arborio 
and  Agostino  Corrado  de  Lignano  canons  there  at  the  annual 
rent  of  100  gold  ducats  and  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  a 
sub-lease  was  granted  to  Arcangelo  de  Pectis  of  Vercelli  at 
the  annual  rent  of  50  livres  of  sterling  moneys 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  last  confirmation  of  the 
possession  of  the  Abbey  and  then  Henry  VI  by  the  aid  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV  seized  the  advowson  and  gave  it  to  King's  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

The  first  document  in  connection  with  this  are  letters 
patent  of  King  Henry  VI  dated  from  Kennington  the  2nd  of 
May,  1440,  granting  the  advowson  of  the  church  to  the  College. 
This  document  states  that  the  advowson  was  in  the  patronage 
of  the  King,  and  gives  no  explanation  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Abbey  had  been  deprived  of  it^. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1441,  further  letters  patent  were 
issued^  In  these  it  is  stated  that  Pope  Eugenius  IV  had 
lately  excommunicated,  among  other  sons  of  perdition, 
Guillelmus  late  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  because  he  and  others 
against  the  papal  prohibition  remained  at  Basle  and  committed 
many  scandalous  acts  in  contempt  of  the  apostolic  see  and 
supported  the  pretended  election  of  Amedeus  late  Duke  of 
Savoy  as  Felix  V,  and  therefore  the  Augustinian  monastery  of 
St  Andrew  Vercelli,  whereof  Guillelmus  was  late  Bishop  and 
to  which  the  parish  church  of  Chesterton  in  the  diocese  of 
Ely  was  united,  was  declared  void.  And  after  referring  to 
the  foundation  of  King's  Hall  and  its  insufficient  endowments 
and  that  the  King  had  petitioned  the  Pope  to  separate  the 
said  church  from  the  monastery  and  appropriate  it  to  the 
College,  and  that  the  bulls  had  granted  to  the  College  the 
fruits  and  produce  thereof  so  long  as  the  convent  and  late 

1  Among  the  documents  at  Trinity  College  referred  to  on  p.  200  are  two 
which  put  a  somewhat  different  complexion  on  this  transaction.  According  to 
them  Arcangelo  de  Pectis  was  appointed  proctor  in  place  of  the  two  canons, 
and  on  June  24,  1437,  he  granted  a  lease  of  the  rectory  to  William  Egmanton, 
priest,  and  William  Blyton  of  London  at  a  rent  of  £30  for  a  term  of  10  years. 

2  Pat.  Bolls,  1436-1441,  p.  427.  ^  Pat.  Bolls,  1436-1441,  p.  532. 
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beneficiary  should  suffer  the  papal  censure,  the  King  licensed 
the  College  to  accept  the  bulls  and  to  hold  the  church  in  frank 
almoign. 

The  Bull  referred  to  was  issued  at  Florence  and  is  dated 
the  18th  of  December,  1440.  It  is  not  printed  in  the  collection 
of  bulls  known  as  the  Bullarium,  which  was  issued  at  Rome  in 
1727,  but  a  copy  of  it  appears  on  p.  349  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  Correspondence  of  Archbishop  Bekynton  printed  in  the 
Rolls  Series  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Williams,  Fellow  of  King's  College.  At  page  79  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  first  volume  he  tells  the  story  of  the  connection 
between  the  church  and  the  monastery  and  of  the  transference 
of  the  former  to  the  College  so  far  as  the  information  then 
obtainable  allowed,  and  refers  the  reader  for  the  full  account  to 
the  roll  still  there,  67  feet  long,  which  embodies  all  the  acts 
and  instruments  relating  to  the  transfer  to  which  any  readers 
who  desire  further  information  on  the  subject  may  be  referred. 

The  appropriation  of  the  Church  to  the  College  by  Bishop 
Bourchier  of  Ely  on  the  24th  of  May,  1450,  is  entered  at  folio 
27  of  his  register,  which  is  among  the  episcopal  archives.  It 
reserves  an  annual  fee  of  65.  Sd.  payable  by  the  College  to  the 
Bishopric  and  a  like  fee  to  the  Archdeaconry. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  Abbey  to  obtain  restitution  of  the 
church  in  subsequent  reigns.  The  Capitular  documents  before 
referred  to  recorded  that  in  the  year  1480  a  recommendation 
was  made  by  the  Pope  to  the  King  of  England  that  the  priory 
should  be  restored  to  the  Abbey  and  they  also  contained  a  letter 
of  procuration  dated  the  7th  of  September,  1557,  whereby  Don 
Agostino  of  Biella,  one  of  the  canons,  was  authorised  by  the 
Abbot  to  go  to  England  to  beg  the  King  and  Queen  to  restore 
the  priory,  which  was  said  to  have  been  lost  to  the  Abbey 
through  its  distance  from  the  parent  house  and  practically 
through  intentional  neglect. 

A  letter  is  preserved  among  the  foreign  correspondence  at 
the  Record  Office  confirming  this.  By  it  Emanuel  Philibert, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  introduces  to  Queen  Mary  two  delegates  from 
Vercelli  who  were  coming  to  England  to  press  the  claim. 

Emanuel  Philibert  is  called  the  most  able  and  honest  prince 
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of  the  royal  line  of  Savoy,  by  Sir  William  Stirling,  in  his  work 
on  the  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.  His  father  Duke  Charles  had 
been  stripped  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  territory  in  the  long 
wars  between  Charles  V  and  Francis  I.  The  son  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Netherlands  when  Charles  V  retired  from  the 
world  and  in  1557  the  victory  of  St  Quentin  proved  him  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  captains  of  the  age.  In  1559  the  treaty 
of  Cateau  Cambrensis  restored  to  him  his  estates. 

The  letter  to  Queen  Mary  is  dated  from  Brussels  the 
24th  May,  1558,  and  is  in  French.  Though  written  by  a 
secretary  and  only  signed  by  the  Prince  its  interest  is  deemed  to 
be  sufficient  to  allow  the  publication  of  a  facsimile  on  a  slightly 
reduced  scale  (Plate  XXI).  A  translation  into  English  appears 
at  page  367  of  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  {Foreign  Series) 
1553-1558  published  in  1861.    It  is  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Knowing  her  by  natural  affection  and  divine  inspiration 
to  be  so  Catholic  and  to  hold  in  so  great  observance  what 
pertains  to  the  Christian  religion  he  feels  he  should  greatly 
offend  her  piety  if  he  were  to  endeavour  by  reasons  to  render 
her  more  favourable  to  the  poor  servants  of  the  Church  than  she 
has  ever  been.  Nevertheless  he  cannot  avoid  recommending 
to  her  the  two  religious  persons  who  bear  this  letter  for  aid  in 
regaining  a  benefice  of  St  Andrew  in  the  diocese  of  Ely  which 
by  Royal  gift  and  consent  of  all  the  Barons  of  the  realm  and 
the  Prelate  of  the  diocese  was  perpetually  united  to  the 
monastery  of  St  Andrew  in  the  city  of  Yercelli  and  possessed 
by  it  for  more  than  200  years.    They  beg  her  protection." 

Such  an  appeal  from  a  Prince  so  highly  esteemed  and  so 
closely  connected  by  family  ties  (he  was  first  cousin  to  the 
Queen's  husband  Philip  II)  would  no  doubt  have  met  with  full 
consideration  had  not  the  death  of  the  Queen  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1558,  intervened.  This  put  an  end  to  the  negotia- 
tions and  with  the  change  of  policy  in  Elizabeth's  reign  they 
were  never  resumed. 

The  following  notes  and  list  of  vicars  have  been  kindly 
given  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Cowper  Cradock  now  vicar  of 
Ossett,  Yorkshire,  sometime  curate  of  Chesterton.  While 
holding  the  curacy  he  made  large  collections  for  a  history  of 
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Facsimile  letter  from  Duke  of  Savoy  to  Queen  Mary. 
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the  parish.  The  value  and  interest  of  the  additions  to  this 
paper  thus  made  are  very  great,  and  my  best  thanks  are  due  to 
the  donor,  who  has  also  added  to  my  obligation  by  placing  at 
my  disposal  the  view  of  the  interior  of  the  building  in  the 
rectory  garden  reproduced  on  Plate  XX. 

On  the  4th  Ides  or  10th  of  February,  1218,  Lawrence  de 
Sancto  Nicolai  was  confirmed  to  the  church  of  Tirindon,  Norfolk, 
on  the  petition  of  Cardinal  Guala,  and  instituted  by  him\  This 
was  no  doubt  Lawrence,  the  rector  who  was  holding  the  living 
at  the  time  when  the  advowson  was  presented  to  the  Cardinal. 
The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Adam  of  Wisbeach 
as  previously  stated. 

On  many  occasions  letters  of  protection  were  obtained  from 
the  Crown  for  a  money  consideration  in  favour  of  the  abbots 
as  parsons  of  Chesterton,  some  in  ordinary  terms,  some  with 
the  clause  "nolumus,"  whereby  the  goods  belonging  to  the 
abbots  were  exempted  from  liability  to  seizure  by  the  King, 
even  for  the  royal  service.  Such  were  granted  to  Abbot  John 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1254  2,  and  to  his  successors  with  the 
special  clause  nolumus  inserted,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1297^, 
the  23rd  of  July,  1316^  and  the  8th  of  November,  1325 ^ 
On  the  19th  of  September,  1303,  the  Abbot  Hugh  had  a 
special  grant  for  three  years,  and  Anthony  de  Sancta  Agatha, 
his  fellow  canon  and  John  de  Cauefeld,  were  nominated  his 
representatives ^  These  privileges  were  renewed  to  him  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1309,  James  de  Theotomin  being  substituted  for 
Anthony  de  Sancta  Agatha.  A  similar  grant  was  made  to 
Abbot  Nicholas  on  the  10th  of  April,  1317,  and  Giles  de  Castello, 
also  a  canon  of  the  Abbey,  was  appointed  his  attorney'',  and  on 
the  20th  day  of  April,  1331,  the  Abbot  (Francesco  de  Castellanis) 
had  permission  to  appoint  Giles  and  Andrew  de  Vercelli  his 
attorneys  for  three  years  in  consequence  of  his  absence  beyond 
the  seas^  A  somewhat  similar  privilege  was  granted  on  the 
12th  October,  1295,  when  the  Sheriff  of  Cambridge  was  directed 

^  Record  Publications,  Papal  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 

2  Pat.  Rolls,  1247-1258,  p.  319.  ^  Pat.  Rolls,  1292-1301,  p.  281. 

4  Pat.  Rolls,  1313-1317,  p.  519.  Pat.  Rolls,  1324-1327,  p.  187. 

«  Pat.  Rolls,  1301-1307,  p.  156.  ^  Pat.  Rolls,  1313-1317,  p.  634. 

8  Pat.  Rolls,  1330-1334,  p.  102. 
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to  allow  William  Junto,  Keeper  of  the  church,  born  in  Lombardy, 
to  dwell  there,  notwithstanding  the  King's  order  that  all  alien 
men  of  religion  should  be  removed  from  near  the  sea  coasts 
This  order  was  the  result  of  the  relations  of  this  country  with 
France. 

The  year  1296  saw  the  commencement  of  negotiations  for 
the  sale  by  the  Abbey  of  their  interest  in  Chesterton,  which 
continued  intermittently  till  they  finally  lost  the  property ;  no 
doubt  it  was  true,  as  stated  in  some  of  the  documents  to  which 
reference  is  made,  that  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  parent 
Abbey,  and  the  expense  of  administration  by  agents,  the  profits 
were  wholly  absorbed. 

The  burden  of  taxation  was  so  severely  felt  that  on  the 
18th  Kalends  of  May  (12th  April),  1304,  the  Pope  Benedict  XI 
issued  a  mandate  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  tax  these  profits 
at  their  true  value,  as  the  Abbey  complained  that  they  were 
taxed  on  an  amount  above  their  valued 

Authority  was  granted  by  the  King  to  the  Abbey  on  the 
I7th  of  March,  1298,  to  carry  out  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  with  the  Abbess  and  Sisters  of  the  order  of  St  Clare  in 
Waterbeach  to  grant  the  church  and  other  property  to  that 
housed  and  on  the  16th  of  August,  1347,  the  Abbey  was 
empowered  to  enfeoff  Mary  de  Sancto  Paulo,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  with  it,  with  liberty  to  her  to  assign  it  to  the  Abbess 
and  Minoresses  of  Denny ^  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the 
grant  to  the  Abbey  at  Waterbeach  had  not  been  carried  out, 
but  it  was  intended  that  the  benefit  should  accrue  to  its 
successors,  as  the  Countess  had  recently  removed  the  house 
to  Denny  by  papal  authority. 

This  arrangement  seems  to  have  fallen  through  also,  for  on 
the  16th  Kalends  of  June,  that  is  the  17th  of  May,  1391,  a  papal 
mandate  to  one  of  the  Cardinals  directed  him  to  separate  the 
Church  from  the  Abbey  and  Convent  and  to  appropriate  it  to 
some  other  monastery,  which  was  to  pay  to  the  Abbey  a  rent 
at  least  equal  to  the  revenue  received^    It  is  expressly  stated 

1  Close  Rolls,  1288-1296,  p.  461.      2  p^p^l  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  613. 
3  Close  Bolls,  1296-1302,  p.  199.     ^  Pat.  Rolls,  1345-1348,  p.  369. 
^  Papal  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  405. 
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that  the  reason  for  this  was  that  on  account  of  the  distance 
from  the  Abbey,  and  the  expense  incurred,  no  financial  benefit 
accrued. 

In  accordance  with  the  mandate  a  license  was  obtained  on 
the  28th  February,  1392,  empowering  the  Abbey  to  grant  their 
property  in  Chesterton  and  the  advowsons  of  the  Church  and 
vicarage  there  to  the  warden  and  scholars  of  St  Marie  College, 
Winchester,  in  Oxford ^  but  though  the  conveyance  duly 
executed  is  preserved  at  New  College  (the  modern  name  of 
the  original  grantees)  the  purchase  seems  not  to  have  been 
carried  out,  as  on  the  12  th  July,  1406,  license  was  granted  to 
Andrew  de  Alice,  proctor  of  the  Abbey,  previously  mentioned  and 
residing  in  the  rectory  of  Chesterton,  to  remain  in  England  with 
all  his  goods  during  his  life^. 

The  privilege  of  treatment  as  denizen  and  consequent  relief 
from  the  payments  of  tenths  and  other  charges  on  aliens 
beneficed  within  the  realm  and  non-resident  was  early  conferred 
on  the  Abbey  in  consideration  of  their  paying  two-tenths  above 
the  amount  granted  at  that  time  by  Convocation,  and  this  was 
renewed  by  King  Edward  III  on  the  28th  of  September,  1348  ^ 
and  confirmed  by  King  Henry  IV  on  the  18th  of  May,  1405"*. 
This  privilege  did  not  affect  the  actual  status  of  the  Abbey,  for 
in  the  return  of  alien  ecclesiastical  bodies  holding  benefices  in 
England  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1377  the  Abbot  of 
Vercelli  is  returned  as  holder  of  Chesterton,  by  Andrew  de 
I  Alice,  proctor,  who  resided  in  the  Church. 

Of  the  abbots  named  in  the  extracts  above,  John  to  whom  a 
grant  of  protection  was  made  in  1254,  was  Giovanni  Arborio, 
Abbot  of  St  Genuario,  and  bishop-elect  of  Turin.  He  was 
temporary  holder  of  the  abbacy  of  which  Anfosso  di  Montechiaro 
had  been  deprived  because  he  adhered  to  the  party  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II,  who  had  driven  the  Pope  out  of  Italy. 
In  this  very  year,  1254,  however,  the  deprivation  was  annulled, 
as  the  Emperor  was  dead  and  the  Pope  had  returned  to  Kome, 
and  Abbot  Anfosso  enjoyed  uninterrupted  and  peaceful  occupa- 
tion of  the  office  for  20  years  ^ 

1  Pat.  Rolls,  1391-1396,  p.  51.  2  p^t.  Rolls,  1405-1408,  p.  220. 

3  Pat.  Rolls,  1348-1350,  p.  182.  Pat.  Rolls,  1405-1408,  p.  22. 

^  Paste,  L'abbazia  di  S.  Andrea  di  Vercelli,  Vercelli,  1907,  pp.  69  et  seq. 
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Abbot  Hugh  was  his  successor.  His  name  was  Ugocciano 
dei  Bondonis.  He  was  elected  in  1283  and  died  in  ofifice  on 
the  19th  of  November,  1313\ 

Nicholas  degli  Avogadri,  who  died  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1325,  succeeded  him  2. 

On  the  30th  January,  140f ,  and  on  the  27th  March,  1407^ 
King  Henry  IV  sent  to  Bishop  Fordham  of  Ely  briefs  directing 
him  not  to  aduiit  anybody  to  the  church  of  Chesterton,  to  which 
the  King  claimed  the  right  of  presentation,  until  the  legal 
rights  had  been  settled.  A  copy  of  the  first  brief  is  printed  in 
Appendix  V  as  the  recitals  are  interesting,  and  shew  how 
strong  English  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  law  was,  that  even 
the  King  felt  he  must  justify  his  claim  by  due  process.  For 
what  purpose  the  brief  was  issued  is  not  apparent,  but  it  is 
plain  that  some  dispute  was  proceeding  about  the  patronage. 
The  patron  in  previous  admissions  is  the  Abbey,  but  in  1408 
the  Prior  of  Barnwell  is  named,  though  there  is  no  record  of  any 
lawsuit  at  this  period^. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Chesterton  is  henceforth  con- 
tained in  the  Archives  of  King's  Hall  and  of  Trinity  College 
their  successors  on  the  new  foundation  by  Henry  VIII  and  in 
them  is  still  vested  the  advowson. 

A  list  of  the  Vicars,  so  far  as  known,  appointed  while  the 
Abbey  possessed  the  advowson  is  in  Appendix  VI. 

I  have  to  thank  many  friends  for  kind  help  in  writing  the 
story.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Cowper  ; 
Cradock  the  tale  would  have  been  only  half  told.  How  much  ■ 
the  paper  gains  by  the  illustrations  of  Dr  Allen  can  be  seen  at 
once,  and  their  quality  explains  the  wide  reputation  which  his  1 
work  on  Church  Towers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  | 
specially  in  his  native  county  of  Somerset  has  obtained.  | 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  was  good  enough  to  open  the  episcopal 
collection  of  MSS.  to  me,  and  to  facilitate  the  use  of  it  by 
placing  some  documents  in  the  University  Library  for  temporary 
use ;  and  the  Master  of  Peterhouse  has  taken  much  interest  in 
the  investigation. 

1  Paste,  Vahhazia  di  S.  Andrea  di  Vercelli,  Vercelli,  1907,  pp.  83  et  seq.  \ 

2  lb.  pp.  92  et  seq.  3  Fordham's  Register,  fo.  143.  | 
4  lb.  fo.  163,  item  1.                  s  gee  addenda.  | 
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Mr  J.  W.  Clark  also  kindly  permitted  the  extract  from  his 
edition  of  the  Liher  Memorandorum  Ecclesie  de  Bernewelle  to 
appear,  a  book  which  has  become  indispensable  to  all  who  write 
about  Cambridge  or  even  an  unimportant  detail  of  its  history. 

Professor  Skeat,  Mr  H.  M.  Chadwick  of  Clare  College,  and 
Mr  Binnie  kindly  assisted  me  in  preparing  the  notes  on  the 
Vercelli  MS.  and  the  latter  put  his  architectural  knowledge  at 
my  disposal  for  the  notes  on  the  church  of  St  Andrew  at  that 
place. 

To  Signer  Poma,  a  native  of  Biella,  close  to  Vercelli,  and 
Italian  Consul  at  Johannesburg,  my  best  thanks  are  due  for 
originating  this  enquiry  and  for  much  assistance  in  finding 
authorities. 

As  usual  in  any  work  relating  to  Cambridge,  acknow- 
ledgement is  due  to  Mr  Alfred  Rogers  and  Mr  Dunn  of  the 
University  Library  for  copies  of  documents  made  with  their 
usual  accuracy. 

The  ready  help  of  Mr  Bartholomew,  custodian  of  the  Acton 
Library,  opened  to  me  the  treasures  of  that  remarkable  col- 
lection. 

I. 

Account  of  the  property  of  the  Abbey  of  Vercelli  in 
Chesterton  in  the  Liher  Memorandorum  Ecclesie  de  Berneiuelle. 

The  entry  is  in  a  handwriting  of  the  15th  century,  but  may 
be  a  copy  of  an  original  of  earlier  date. 

Taken  from  p.  74  of  the  edition  published  by  J.  W.  Clark,  Esq. 
in  1907,  with  his  permission. 

Tenentes  Prioris  in  Chesterton.  Abbas  de  Versellis  tenet 
iij.  hydas  et  dimidiam,  vnde  soluit  per  annum  xij^.  Item 
soluit  pro  quadam  placea  ubi  molendinum  solebat  esse  \]d. 
Item  inueniet  vnam  carectam^  in  autumpno  pro  se  et  pro 
hominibus  suis  ad  cariandum  bladum^  domini  Regis.  Item 
inueniet  vnam  carucam  in  tempore  yemali  ad  seminandum. 
Item  in  tempore  quadragesimali^  inueniet  carucam.  Item  in 
tempore  inbinandi^  j   carucam.     Item  Abbas  percipiet  pro 

^  Cart.  2  j{,jpg  corn.  ^  Lent. 

^  Binare  =  to  plough  a  second  time. 
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qualibct  arrura^  }d.  Item  omnes  tenentes  eiusdem  Abbatis 
vnusquisquo  corum  inueciet  vnum  hominem  ad  priniam  pre- 
cariam^  in  autuinpno.  Et  quilibet  eorum  recipiet  oblatum^ 
panem  et  companagium^  videlicet  ij  alleces  uel  precium  tanti 
valoris.  Item  homines  dicti  Abbatis  berciabunt'''  bis  per  annum 
et  recipient  j  quadratum"  panem  et  j  allecem.  Preterea  habe- 
biint  iij  poynes'  auenarum  et  in  tempore  quadragesime  (sic). 
Item  omnes  tenentes  terras  vnusquisque  eorum  inueniet  vnum 
hominem  per  j  diem  ad  colligendum  fenum  domini  Regis 
excepto  Willelmo  et  Heredibus  Egidij  filij  sui.  Item  predicti 
homines  sarculabunt^  videlicet  terras  tenentes  per  j  diem  nec 
percipient  pro  huiusmodi  operibus  nisi  vadimonia  ad  festum 
sancti  Petri  ad  uincula^  et  acquietabunt  omnia  dominia  ap- 
preciata  per  visum  legalium  hominum  sine  aliqua  occasione. 
Item  predictus  Abbas  debet  inuenire  cuilibet  carectario  in 
autumpno  oblatum  panem  et  ij  alleces  etc. 

n. 

Rotuli  Hundredorum,  Vol.  ii,  p.  406. 

Advocacio  ecclesie  de  Cestreton'  pertinebat  ad  dominum 
Regem  sed  dominus  Rex  Henricus  pater  domini  Regis  Edwardi 
qui  nunc  est  dictam  ecclesiam  de  Cestreton  dedit  Abbati  et 
Conuentui  Sancti  Andree  Versell'  in  puram  et  perpetuam 
elemosinam  anno  regni  sui  secundo  integre  cum  omnibus 
libertatibus  sicut  rector  ejusdem  ecclesie  quondam  tenuit.  Et 
tenent  in  dominico  Iv  acras  terre  et  habent  tenentes  suos  et 
tenent  curiam  de  tribus  septimanis  in  iij  septimanis  de  tenenti- 
bus  suis  secundum  quod  rectores  dicte  ecclesie  ante  fecerunt. 
Et  habent  piscariam  in  aqua  domini  Regis  cum  una  wada^"  sicut 

^  A  day's  work  with  the  plough  on  the  lord's  demesne  which  was  commuted 
into  payment  of  Id.  for  each  arrura. 

2  Agricultural  services  due  from  tenants  on  a  certain  number  of  days  when 
asked  for  by  the  lord. 

3  A  particular  kind  of  bread  given  to  those  who  performed  their  precaria. 

4  A  relish  to  be  eaten  with  the  bread. 

5  Herciare  =  to  harrow.  ^  A  squared  loaf. 
Poyne  =  a  handful.                          8  garculare  =  to  hoe. 

9  Festum  Sancti  Petri  ad  Vincula.    Lammas  day,  August  1. 

10  Wada.  Referred  by  Ducange  to  vadum  or  the  French  wez  which  Godefroi 
refers  to  gu6,  a  shallow  ford  or  ditch.  Prof.  Skeat  however  refers  it  to  the 
O.E.  word  waed,  a  ford  or  wading-place. 
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rector  ante  habuit  et  liabent  faldum  taurum  et  verrem  cum 
aliis  libertatibus.  Et  faciet  tres  arruras  pro  tenentibus  suis 
dicto  Priori  (de  Barnewelle)  et  habebit  pro  qualibet  arrura^  ^d. 
Et  cariabit  duas  carettas  bladi  in  augmentum  ad  cibum  Prioris. 

Isti  sunt  tenentes  ejusdem  rectoris  scilicet  Alexander  filius 
Egidii  tenet  xxxvij  acras  terre  per  cartam  et  reddit  per  annum 
dicto  rectori  xij^  vj^.  Item  tenet  vij  acras  terre  per  cartam  et 
reddit  per  annum  Roberto  de  Houton'  vijd  Item  tenet  x  acras 
per  cartam  de  feodo  Seinz  et  reddit  Willelmo  Lewyne  vjd 
Item  tenet  j  acram  et  dimidiam  terre  per  cartam  et  sustinet 
unum  (sic)  lampadem  ante  magnum  altare. 

Henricus  de  Westwode  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  dimidiam 
acram  per  cartam  et  reddit  per  annum  dicto  rectori  xijd  Item 
tenet  tres  acras  et  dimidiam  et  reddit  dicto  rectori  xiiijd  Item 
tenet  j  acram  de  feodo  Seinz  et  reddit  Willelmo  Lewyne  \d. 
Item  tenet  j  acram  et  tres  rodas  et  dimidiam  terre  custumarie 
et  reddit  dicto  Priori  iijd  ob.  quad'. 

Rogerus  Bussel  tenet  j  messuagium  et  j  rodam  terre  in 
crofta  et  reddit  per  annum  persone  vjd.  Item  tenet  ij  acras 
et  dimidiam  et  dimidiam  rodam  et  reddit  Johanni  de  Borewell 
per  annum  ijd.  et  j  par  cyrothecarum.  Item  tenet  tres  acras  et 
dimidiam  terre  custumarie  et  reddit  Priori  vijc^. 

Willelmus  Spir  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  ij  acras  j  rodam  terre 
et  reddit  dicto  rectori  xiujd.  ob.  Item  tenet  sex  acras  tres 
rodas  et  dimidiam  terre  custumarie  et  reddit  Priori  xijd.  Item 
tenet  j  rodam  per  cartam  et  reddit  heredibus  Ade  Beine  quartam 
parte  (sic)  j  piperis. 

Willelmus  ad  Portam  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  j  rodam  in 
crofta  et  reddit  dicto  rectori  iijd.  Item  tenet  iiij  acras  et  tres 
rodas  terre  custumarie  et  reddit  dicto  Priori  xixc^. 

Willelmus  filius  Walteri  Wrenne  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  j 
acram  et  dimidiam  terre  et  reddit  dicto  rectori  vijd  Item 
tenet  dimidiam  acram  terre  custumarie  et  reddit  Priori  iijd 

Adam  Wrenne  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  j  rodam  in  crofta  et 
reddit  per  annum  dicto  rectori  viijd  Item  tenet  j  rodam  terre 
custumarie  et  reddit  Priori  ob'. 

^  A  day's  work  with  the  plough  on  the  lord's  demesne  which  was  commuted 
into  payment  of  Id.  for  each  arrura. 
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Waltcrus  Sp.iregod  tenet  j  mesuagiiirn  paruum  et  rcddit 
dicto  rectori  ob'  et  ij  capones  prec'  iijcZ. 

Johannes  de  Beche  tenet  tres  rodas  terre  et  reddit  rectori 
iijd 

Simon  Wolwy  tenet  j  inesuagium  paruum  et  dimidiam 
acram  terre  et  reddit  dicto  rectori  i'ljd.  et  j  caponem  prec'  jd 
ob.  Item  tenet  j  mesuagium  paruum  de  feodo  rectoris  per 
cartam  et  reddit  Thome  Gerard  Yujd.  Item  tenet  tres  acras 
et  dimidiam  terre  custumarie  et  reddit  Priori  xd. 

Alicia  de  Wysbeche  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  sex  acras  terre  et 
reddit  dicto  rectori  ijs.  viijc?.  et  ij  capones  prec'  lijd.  Item  tenet 
tres  acras  terre  custumarie  et  reddit  Priori  vjd 

Willelmus  Wrenne  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  sex  acras  terre  et 
reddit  dicto  rectori  ijs.  et  ij  capones  prec'  iijd 

Willelmus  filius  Egidii  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  j  acram  et 
dimidiam  terre  et  reddit  dicto  rectori  vjd.  et  j  caponem  prec' 
id.  ob.  Item  tenet  j  paruum  mesuagium  ij  acras  j  rodam  et 
dimidiam  terre  custumarie  et  reddit  Priori  viijd  ob.  quad'. 

Willelmus  Edward  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  dimidiam  acram 
terre  et  reddit  dicto  rectori  vjc?.  et  ob.  et  ij  capones  prec'  iijd. 

Agnes  de  Middelton  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  dimidiam  acram 
terre  et  reddit  rectori  xijc?. 

Kobertus  de  Pappewrth  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  j  rodam  terre 
et  reddit  per  annum  dicto  rectori  vjc?.  Item  tenet  sex  acras  j 
rodam  terre  custumarie  et  reddit  Priori  xijcZ.  ob. 

Willelmus  Bracy  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  xij  acras  terre  et 
reddit  dicto  rectori  iiijs.  et  iij  capones  prec'  iiijd  ob.  Item 
tenet  j  acram  terre  custumarie  et  reddit  Priori  ijcZ.  Item  tenet 
tres  acras  terre  et  reddit  heredibus  Ade  Beine  xij'^. 

Thomas  Bercar'  tenet  j  mesuagium  j  acram  et  tres  rodas 
terre  et  reddit  rectori  xijd.  et  j  caponem  jd.  ob.  Item  tenet 
dimidiam  acram  per  cartam  et  reddit  Reginaldo  Fabro  jd. 

Matilda  Derolf  tenet  j  mesuagium  et  j  rodam  terre  et  reddit 
dicto  rectori  vjd  j  caponem  prec'  jd.  ob. 

John  Lewyne  senior  tenet  j  acram  et  dimidiam  et  reddit 
rectori  vjd 

Thomas  Gerard  tenet  j  mesuagium  paruum  per  cartam  et 
reddit  Johanni  Portehors  xjd.  et  WiUelmo  Lewyne  jd  Item 
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tenet  vij  acras  et  tres  rodas  de  feodo  rectoris  et  reddit  Alexandre 
filio  Egidii  iijs. 

Vicarius  de  Cestreton  tenet  xviij  acras  et  reddit  dicto  rectori 

vjs. 

This  Inquisition  was  taken  in  the  7th  year  of  King  Edward  I 
that  is  between  the  20th  November,  1278,  and  the  corresponding 
date  in  1279. 

III. 

Extracted  from  a  Volume  of  Transcripts  in  the  Ely 
Episcopal  Records  numbered  A.  6,  ff.  45,  46. 

Chesterton. 

Compositio  liabita  et  facta  inter  Proprietar'  et  Vicariurn 
Ecclesie  parochialis  de  Chesterton. 

Uniuersis  Christi  fidelibus  presentes  literas  inspecturis  vel 
audituris  Johannes  permissione  divina  Episcopus  Eliensis  Salu- 
tem  in  domino  sempiternam.  Vniuersitati  vestre  notum  facimus 
per  presentes,  quod  nos  (scrutatis  Archivis  nostris)  quasdam 
literas  compositionem  inter  Abbatem  et  Canonicos  Conventuales 
Ecclesie  Sancti  Andree  de  Vercell'  in  Lumbardia,  et  Primum 
vicarium  ecclesie  parochialis  de  Chesterton  nostre  dioc',  de  et 
super  porcione  vicarie  predicte  continentes  invenimus  inter 
cetera,  quarum  quidem  literarum  tenor  talis  est.  Hec  finalis 
et  realis  Compositio  inter  Abbatem  et  Canonicos  Conventuales 
Ecclesie  Sancti  Andree  de  Vercell'  in  Lumbardia  ex  vna  parte  et 
nostrum  primum  vicarium  ecclesie  Sancti  Andrese  de  Chesterton 
prope  Cantebrigiam  Elien'  dioc'  ex  altera  parte  testatur.  In 
dei  nomine  Amen  et  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam.  In  primis 
Nos  dicti  Abbas  et  fratres  conventuales  veri  patroni  et  Rectores 
dicte  Ecclesie  Sancti  Andreae  de  Chesterton  predict',  concedimus 
dicto  nostro  vicario  perpetuo  libere  ac  omnibus  imposterum  suis 
successoribus  imperpetuum  duratur'  et  sine  annua  pensione 
vnum  nudum  fundum  pro  sua  vicaria  suis  propriis  expensis 
edificanda  et  reparanda  de  fundo  nostre  Rectorie  prope  ecclesiam 
ex  parte  australi  continen'  in  se  in  latitudine  viam  centum 
pedum  et  in  longitudine  centum  et  sexaginta  pedum.  Et  nos 
defensabimus  predictam  vicariam  nostris  propriis  expensis  pro 
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pariete  ex  parte  orientali  a  nostra  Rcctoria.  Item  concedimus 
dicto  nostro  vicario  perpetuo  pro  se  et  suis  successoribus  liberc 
et  sine  aliqua  scrvitute  de  gleba  nostre  ccclesie  xviij  acras  torrc 
arabilis  cum  roda  prout  iacent  per  diversas  parcellas  in  campo 
orientali  medio  et  campo  occidentali  (que  quidem  xviij  acre 
cum  roda  sunt  quarta  pars  terre  arabilis  pertinentis  tunc 
temporis  ad  nostram  vicariam),  ad  eius  et  eorum  porcionem  et 
sustentationem  omnibus  temporibus  ei  et  eiis  duratur'.  Item 
concedimus  dicto  nostro  vicario  quod  non  puniatur  nec  amercie- 
tur  quamvis  non  veniat  ad  curiam  nostram  pro  dictis  terris  seu 
vicaria  die  qua  tenetur,  sed  serviat  deo  et  ecclesise  et  postea 
veniat  ad  prandium  suum  cum  Clerico  suo.  Item  concedimus 
dicto  nostro  vicario  ac  suis  successoribus  pro  perpetuo  totum 
nostrum  Altaragium  exceptis  garbis  autumnalibus,  videlicet 
omnes  proventus  dicte  ecclesie  nostre,  omnes  oblationes  per 
quatuor  dies  anni  solennes,  videlicet  die  Natalis  domini,  Purifi- 
cationis  beate  marise,  cereos  Pasche,  festo  Loci  videlicet  festo 
Sancti  Andrese  Apostoli,  Item  de  purificacione  mulierum,  de 
solemnizatione  nuptiarum,  de  missis  mortuariorum  videlicet 
die  sepulturse  septentrional'  Trigintalium  et  de  anniversariis 
mortuorum,  vna  cum  mortuariis  defunctorum  vivis  et  mortuis 
videlicet  pro  patre  familiari  domus  et  principali  persona  animal 
principale  et  optimum  sive  sit  equus  vel  equa  cum  foetu,  sive 
bos,  vel  vacca  cum  foetu,  sive  ovis  cum  foetu,  non  porcus  (nisi 
vicarius  voluerit  eligere)  quia  non  est  vsus  ecclesie,  sed  cetera 
bona  iocalia  sunt  in  elections  et  optione  vicarii,  sive  sint  vesti- 
menta  vtensilia  sive  murra  olla  patella  sive  sint  cetera  bona 
cuiuscunque  generis,  semper  sunt  in  electione  et  peticione 
vicarii.  Et  si  vxor  seu  secunda  persona  domus  sit  mortua, 
tunc  secundum  animal  principale  sive  sit  equus  vel  equa  cum 
fgtu,  seu  bos  vel  vacca  cum  fgtu,  debentur  vicario:  sin  autem, 
tunc  de  ceteris  bonis  vt  supra  de  marito.  Item  volumus  et 
concedimus  dicto  nostro  vicario  ac  suis  successoribus  quatuor 
cereos  ardentes  circa  corpus  mortuum  die  sepulture  sine  frauds 
et  sins  aliqua  reclamacione  populi,  quia  de  hiis  et  in  hiis  omni- 
bus ecclesia  nostra  est  in  possessione  tempore  Compositionis  et 
a  tempore  cuius  memoria  hominis  non  existit,  et  antiquis  tem- 
poribus predecessorum  nostrorum  ante  appropriacionem.  Item 
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ordinamus  et  concedimus  dicto  nostro  perpetuo  vicario  et  suis 
successoribus  totum  fenum  decimabile  manerii  modo  domini 
Regis,  olim  Comitis  Glovernie:  quia  sicut  nobis  garbe  autum- 
nales  debentur  de  dicto  manerio,  sic  et  nostro  vicario  totum 
fenum  scilicet  tres  acre  complete  iacentes  in  marisco  ex  opposite 
novi  Prioratus  de  Barnewell  pro  decima  triginta  acrarum.  Item 
et  decimam  feni  de  ceteris  locis  non  adiacentibus  dictis  triginta 
acris,  et  tamen  pertinentibus  ad  dictum  manerium,  necnon  et 
ad  dictam  villam  et  parochiam  nostram  de  Chesterton  vbilibet 
constitutis.  Item  etiam  concedimus  decimam  de  secunda  falca- 
tione  feni  de  dicto  manerio  et  per  totam  parochiam  nostram 
qug  est  circa  festum  Natiuitatis  beate  Marie  si  factum  fuerit. 
Item  concedimus  et  ordinamus  dicto  nostro  vicario  ac  suis 
imperpetuum  successoribus  decimam  molendinorum  tam  per 
aquam  quam  per  campum  de  dicto  manerio  domini  Regis  Henrici 
secundi,  necnon  arborum  et  salicium  crescentium  circa  prata 
pascua  et  pasturas  dicti  manerii  et  ex  omni  parte  ville  et 
parochie  nostre  de  Chesterton  predicta.  Item  ordinamus  et 
concedimus  dicto  nostro  vicario  ac  suis  successoribus  decimam 
herbagiorum  et  lacticinioruin  de  vaccheria  de  manerio  predicto, 
videlicet  pro  qualibet  vacca  cum  vitulo  iijd.  cum  ob.  et  si  vituli 
vendantur,  tunc  decimus  denarius  detur  vicario  et  suis  succes- 
soribus. Et  sic  de  tota  parochia  et  villa  predicta  de  Chesterton. 
Item  ordinamus  et  concedimus  dicto  nostro  vicario  et  suis  suc- 
cessoribus decimas  agnorum  lan§  porcellorum  aucarum  anatum 
columbarum  de  puUis  gallinarum  de  pullis  equorum  et  de 
Curtilagiis  gardinorum  videlicet  decima  pars  porrorum  in  capite 
ieiunii  lini  canabi  ac  omnium  fructuum  videlicet  pomorum 
pirorum  et  ceterorum  fructuum  arborum  cuiuscunque  generis 
sint.  Item  ordinamus  et  concedimus  dicto  nostro  vicario  per- 
petuo et  suis  successoribus  decimam  de  piscatione  aqug  de 
supradicto  manerio  de  antique  alveo  aquae  et  de  molendino  in 
marisco  mille  anguillas  annuatim  et  de  aliis  piscibus  cuius- 
cunque generis  sint.  Item  de  firma  aquae  et  pro  foragio  xijc?. 
cum  iiijd  annuatim  nostro  vicario  et  suis  successoribus  debentur. 
Item  ordinamus  quod  decima  ceras  et  mellis  debetur  vicario  et 
suis  successoribus.  Item  ordinamus  et  concedimus  dicto  nostro 
vicario  et  eius  successoribus  quod  quatuor  panes  cum  obolo 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIII.  14 
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argenti  offerantur  sumnio  altari  in  die  Omnium  Sanctorum, 
et  quarta  pars  panum  distribuatur  per  manus  vicarii  (modo 
eleemosinse)  suis  pauperibus  parochianis,  presentibus  yconomis 
ecclesie,  de  quolibet  aratro  infra  nostram  parochiam  de  dicto 
manerio  et  de  omnibus  parochianis  nostris  de  Chesterton.  Item 
ordinamus  quod  panes  trium  obolorum  in  die  dominica  offerantur 
summo  altari  cum  obolo  argenti  pro  pane  sancto  et  pro  lumine 
altaris  ad  missam  per  ebdomadam  celebrandam.  Item  volumus 
et  ordinamus  quod  omnes  sacerdotes  et  clerici  celebrantes  in 
dicta  ecclesia,  sint  obedientes  tam  procuratori  nostro  quam 
vieario  nostro  qui  habet  regimen  et  gubernationem  ecclesie 
propter  linguam  Anglicanam :  et  quod  non  faciant  discordias 
inter  ipsos  et  parochianos,  nec  faciant  contra  eorum  voluntatem,  j 
sub  pgna  iuris,  et  quod  faciant  eis  reverentiam,  principaleni  i 
nostro  procuratori  vocat'  Rectori,  et  secundariam  nostro  vieario,  I 
et  faciant  eis  canonicam  obedientiam.  Item  quod  clericus 
parochialis  sit  semper  paratus  ad  manus  vicarii  nocte  dieque 
pro  sacramentis  ministrandis  nostris  parochianis  et  ad  missam 
quotidianam  celebrandam.  Item  ordinamus  et  volumus  quod 
vicarius  noster  habeat  decimam  Rectorie  quando  est  in  manus 
firmariorum,  non  quando  habemus  in  manibus  nostris,  non 
obstante  privilegio.  Iteni  volumus  et  concedimus  dicto  nostro 
vieario  et  eius  successoribus  amputacionem  arborum  crescentium 
infra  cemiterium  dicte  ecclesie,  necnon  florum  graminis  et  herba- 
rum.  Item  de  operariis  et  artificiis  (diductis  eorum  expensis) 
decima  debetur  vieario  et  eius  successoribus.  Item  volumus 
quod  noster  vicarius  nec  eius  successores  tenentur  ad  pro- 
curationes  persolvend'  nec  Episcopo  nec  Archidiacono  virtute 
privilegii  nostri  et  Bullae  quia  vicarius  noster  gaudet  eodem 
privilegio  nostro  nobiscum  ratione  loci  et  ecclesie.  Item  ordi- 
namus quod  vicarius  noster  et  eius  successores  non  tenentur  ad 
aliquod  opus  servile  cum  domino  manerii  nec  eius  firmario  cum 
aratro  suo  biga  vel  iumentis  suis  rural  ibus,  quia  in  his  est 
semper  liber  sicut  et  nos  quamvis  adiuvat  parochianos  suos  de 
eorum  agricultura.  Item  die  Pasche  ante  perceptionem  sacra- 
menti  omnes  parochiani  qui  habent  vsum  ignis  in  domo, 
tenentur  solvere  vnum  denarium  nostro  vieario,  de  quo  vrius 
quadrans   Collectori   domini   Papse   debetur,  alius  quadraris 
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altari  Sancti  Petri  in  Ecclesia  de  Elye,  alius  quadrans  cereo 

Paschali  in  dicta  Ecclesia  de  Chesterton,  et  quartus  pro  circulo  alente  de- 

cereo  pendente  super  trabem  in  Cancello  coram  sacramento  5®*"^ 
.  .  .  .  drans 

altaris.    Item  volumus  et  concedimus  et  cum  magna  instantia  ecclesiae 

precum  parochianorum  nostrorum  nostro  primo  vicario  videlicet  ^^a^gf^al 

domino  Stephano  E,ampton  Capellano  et  filio  nostri  dilecti  ^ote  in 

parochiani  scilicet  Willelmi  Rampton  et  eius  successoribus,  hand). 

decimas  garbarum  in  autumpno  de  illis  parvis  locis  Curtilagiis 

et  gardinis  in  quibus  homines  solebant  inhabitare  tempore 

Compositionis  et  de  quibus  vicarius  habuit  sua  herbagia  et 

lacticinia  linum  Canabum  et  similia  si  postea  ad  agriculturam 

redigantur,  non  de  ceteris  nostris  Campis  videlicet  non  de 

Eastfeild,  non  de  Medylfeild  nec  de  Westfeild,  nec  de  magno 

Churchcrofto  que  ducit  versus  Cantabrigiam  ab  Ecclesia.  Item 

vicarius  tenetur  ad  vinum  pro  parochianis  in  die  Pasche 

pro  pane  pro  vino  pro  cera  pro  incenso  ad  summum  altare  et 

pro  cancello  tantum.    In  cuius  quidem  scrutinii  et  inventionis 

testimonium  Sigillum  nostrum  fecimus  hiis  apponi.    Datum  in 

manerio  nostro  de  Downham  octavo  die  mensis  Junii.  Anno 

domini  millesimo  Quadringentesimo  vicesimo  quarto.    Et  nostre 

Translationis  anno  tricesimo  sexto. 


IV. 

From  Bp  Fordhams  Register',  fo.  143. 
1404-5.    Jan.  30. 

Henry  IV  to  Bp  Fordham. 

Breve  de  non  admittendo  aliquem  ad  ecclesiam  de  Chestreton. 

Henricus  dei  gratia  Rex  Anglie  &  Francie  &  dominus 
Hibernie  Venerabili  in  Christo  patri  &  eadem  gratia  Episcopo 
Eliensi  &  ejus  Commissario  salutem. 

Cum  per  statutum  anno  regni  domini  E[dwardi]  nuper  Regis 
Anglie  avi  nostri  vicesimo  quinto  editum  ordinatum  fuisset 
quod,  quandocumque  idem  avus  noster  faceret  collationem  sive 
presentacionem  in  jure  alterius,  titulus,  super  quo  collatio  sive 
presentacio  ilia  fundaretur,  bene  examinaretur  quod  esset  verus, 

14—2 
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&  quacunKiue  hora  ante  judicium  redflitum  titulus  ille  per 
bonam  informacionem  invcniretur  non  vcrus  nec  Justus,  collatio 
sive  presentacio  inde  facta  revocaretur  Ac  in  Btatuto  in 
parliamento  domini  Ricardi  nuper  Regis  Anglie  secundi  post 
conquestum  anno  regni  sui  tertiodecimo  tento  edito  pro  eo 
quod  quidam  presentati  regii,  dicto  statuto  predicto  anno  vice- 
simo  quinto  edito  non  obstante,  per  favorem  ordinariorum  & 
aliquorum  per  inquisiciones  minus  veraces  favorabiliter  captas, 
in  beneficiis  ecclesiasticis,  absque  debito  processu,  partibus  non 
premunitis  nec  vocatis,  fuerint  instituti  &  inducti  &  incumbentes 
eorundem  beneficiorum  taliter  amoti,  ordinatum  existat  quod 
dictum  statutum  predicto  anno  vicesimo  quinto  editum  firmiter 
teneatur  &  observetur,  quoque  si  idem  nuper  Rex  Ricardus  ad 
aliquod  beneficium  quod  de  aliquo  incumbente  foret  plenum 
presentaret  presentatus  regius  ad  tale  beneficium  per  ordinarium 
non  admitteretur,  quousque  idem  nuper  Rex  Ricardus  in  Curia 
sua  per  processum  legis  presentacionem  suam  recuperasset, 
prout  in  eodem  statuto  dicto  anno  tertiodecimo  edito  plenius 
continetur.  { 

Nos  volentes  statutum  predictum  predicto  anno  tertiodecimo 
editum  inviolabiliter  observari  vobis  prohibemus  ne  aliquam 
personam  ad  ecclesiam  de  Chestreton  per  dilectum  nobis  in 
Christo  Abbatem  de  Versellis  plenam  existentem,  ut  dicitur,  ad  j 
presentacionem  nostram  contra  formam  dicti  statuti  dicto  anno 
tertiodecimo  editi  aliqualiter  admittatis. 

Teste  me  ipso  apud  Westmonasterium  xxx°  die  Januarii, 
Anno  regni  nostri  sexto,   breve  de  statuto  Billyngford. 

List  of  vicars  (so  far  as  known)  while  the  patronage  was  ' 
in  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Guala  or  of  the  Abbey.  ' 

1217.  Lawrence  (de  Sancto  Nicolao),  rector,  appointed  by  the  J 
King,  on  Guala's  nomination.  Patent  Rolls,  29  June,  1217,  ■ 
and  Papal  Letters,  Vol.  I,  p.  52.  ■ 

1218,  Nov.  16.    Adam  of  Wissenbeach  or  Wisbech,  priest  IB 
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chaplain,  appointed  perpetual  vicar  by  Guala.  Frova 
(Philadelfo  Libico),  p.  104. 
Stephen  Rarnpton,  "noster  primarius"  Vicariiis,  the  first  vicar 
appointed  by  the  Abbey.    Volume  of  transcripts  at  Ely 
numbered  A  6,  fo.  45,  46. 

The  following  names  are  taken  from  entries  in  an  ancient 
parchment  book  among  the  muniments  of  Trinity  College 
containing  an  account  of  the  courts  held  at  Chesterton  and 
rentals  paid. 

1258.  42  Henry  III.  Ricardus. 

1290—7.       18—25  Edward  I.  Bartholomew. 
1311—26.       4—19  Edward  11.    Henricus  de  Maddingle. 
1333—50.       6—23  Edward  III.    Simon  or  Symon. 

1350.  23  Edward  III.  Richard  de  Westelee  otherwise  Kerte- 
lyng — [per  Petrum  procuratorem  Abb.  et  Com.  Mon.  Sti. 
Andrese.  Entered  Gild  of  Corpus  Christi  Cambridge,  1351. 
Cole's  MSS.] 

1359—65.  32—38  Edward  III.  Galfridus  Andrew. 
1369— 74.     42—47  Edward  III.    Wills,  de  Borwell. 

1390.  William  Burewell  resigned.  Bishop  Fordham's  Register, 
fo.  22,  item  1. 

1390,  April  30.   John  Granby,  alias  Loret,  presented  by  Andrew 

de  Alice,  canon  &  proctor  of  Abbey.    Bishop  Fordham's 

Register,  fo.  22,  item  1. 
1399,  July  3.    John  Merchaunt,  Rector  of  Swafeld,  exchanges 

with  John  Granby.     Bishop  Fordham's  Register,  fo.  63, 

item  1. 

1408,  Mar.  29.  Robert  Wolston,  Rector  of  Thurgarton,  ex- 
changes with  John  Merchaunt,  the  Prior  of  Barnwell  being 
patron.    Bishop  Fordham's  Register,  fo.  103,  item  4. 
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AJ3DENDA. 
Page  189. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Eustace  in  1215  the  monks  of  Ely  elected 
Geoffrey  de  Burgh,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  to  the  vacancy,  but  afterwards 
revoked  the  appointment  in  favour  of  Robert  de  Eboraco  or  de  York. 
This  led  to  a  lawsuit  between  the  rival  claimants  {Papal  Letters^  Rec.  Pub. 
Vol.  I.  pp.  49,  55  and  69)  ;  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  kingdom, 
the  cause  could  not  be  prosecuted  with  vigour.  In  1219  Henry  III.  com- 
plained to  the  Pope  that  Robert  was  a  supporter  of  the  claims  of  Louis  of 
France,  and  that  he  was  living  in  that  country  (Rymer's  Foedera^  London, 
1816,  Vol.  I.  p.  155),  and  in  the  same  year  the  Pope  annulled  the  elections 
by  the  monks,  and  appointed  John  de  Fontibus.  Robert  de  York  had 
meanwhile  exercised  the  episcopal  powers. 

Page  200. 

The  connection  of  King's  Hall  with  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of 
Chesterton  commenced  shortly  after  this  date,  for  among  the  muniments 
of  Trinity  College  is  one  of  the  13th  year  of  Henry  IV.  appointing  Simon 
Barrett  their  proxy  to  discuss  the  yearly  payment  to  be  made  to  the 
Abbey  for  their  rectorial  rights. 

Another  document  there  dated  the  16th  of  October,  1425,  states  that 
Conradus  de  Muselis,  Canon  of  Vercelli,  and  John  de  Grisellis,  proctors  of 
the  Abbey,  had  delivered  to  Thomas  WandefFord,  citizen  and  mercer  of 
London  for  safe  custody  three  breviaries  of  the  use  of  Vercelli,  a  small 
book  called  an  ordinal,  a  book  written  on  paper  containing  accounts  of 
brother  Andrew,  two  bulls  of  privileges  of  the  said  Church,  a  patent  of 
Henry  IV.  under  the  green  seal  relating  to  the  same  privileges,  two  books 
of  the  property  of  the  rectory  there,  thirty-five  Court  Rolls,  nineteen  rent- 
rolls,  a  linen  bag  sealed  by  Conrad  and  John  containing  various  writings 
and  evidences  relating  to  the  said  church. 

Many  of  these  documents  are  probably  in  the  muniment  room  now. 

Thomas  WandefFord  was  firmarius  of  Chesterton  from  1  Hen.  VI.  to 
8  Hen.  VI.  according  to  the  heading  of  the  Courts  Rolls  during  that 
period. 
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Monday,  22  February,  1909. 
T.  D.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Dr  F.  J.  Allen  read  a  paper  on 
Some  Notable  Church  Towers  of  Cambridgeshire, 

AND  their  relation  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  ToWERS 

OF  England. 

The  Church  Towers  of  Cambridgeshire  may  seem  to  be  an 
unprofitable  subject  for  study,  as  the  county  is  not  on  the 
whole  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  towers :  it  has  no  dis- 
tinctive style  of  tower  or  spire,  such  as  some  other  counties 
possess.  But  there  are  just  a  few  good  towers  in  Cambridge- 
shire ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  designs, 
which  are  derived  partly  from  local,  partly  from  distant  sources. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  towers  in  England  is  worthy 
of  note.  There  are  three  areas  in  which  the  spire  or  tower  is 
made  a  commanding  feature  of  the  church.  (1)  The  largest 
and  most  important  area  begins  at  Bridlington,  includes  S.E. 
Yorkshire  and  the  whole  of  Lincolnshire,  and  stretches  from 
these  counties  like  a  band  across  the  Midlands  to  Gloucester- 
shire, Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon  and  Cornwall.  (2)  The  second 
area  is  a  narrow  band  following  the  East  Anglian  coast  from 
the  Wash  to  Leigh  near  Southend.  (3)  The  third  area  has 
far  fewer  towers,  but  extends  from  Wiltshire  through  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  Thames  as  far  east  as  Tenterden 
and  Canterbury. 

The  first  of  these  areas  corresponds  nearly,  but  not  exactly, 
with  the  occurrence  of  good  freestone  (oolite  or  soft  sandstone) 
for  building.  In  the  second  area  the  towers  are  mostly  built  of 
flint  or  rubble,  and  are  remarkable  rather  for  bigness  than  for 
refinement:  their  existence  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of 
immigrants  from  Flanders  and  Holland,  where  big  plain  towers 
are  prevalent. 

Two  portions  of  the  principal  area  require  special  mention 
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namely,  Northamptonshire  for  its  spires,  and  Somerset  for  its 
towers  without  spires.  The  influence  of  these  counties  spread 
far  over  England :  for  instance,  towers  of  the  Somerset  type 
occur  at  Probus  in  Cornwall,  at  Preston  near  Hull,  at  Derby,  at 
Tichmarsh  in  Northants,  and  at  St  Neots.  The  Gloucestershire 
towers,  though  less  numerous,  had  likewise  a  very  wide  in- 
fluence. 

Cambridgeshire  is  not  included  in  either  of  these  areas  of 
great  towers :  but  it  touches  the  first  and  second,  and  shows 
some  influence  from  each. 

In  the  present  paper  only  spireless  towers  are  considered. 
But  it  should  be  understood  that  in  early  times  all  towers  had 
some  kind  of  raised  roof,  either  pyramidal  or  saddle-backed, 
though  many  early  towers  have  since  been  deprived  of  these. 
The  pointed  roof  by  exaggeration  gave  rise  to  the  spire.  The 
finishing  of  towers  with  a  flat  roof  surrounded  with  a  parapet 
and  pinnacles  was  a  late  device,  introduced  at  the  transition 
from  the  Decorated  to  the  Perpendicular  period.  Some  of  the 
earlier  Somerset  towers  were  prepared  for  spires,  but  finished 
without  them,  thus  showing  that  the  spireless  tower  was  evolved 
from  a  spired  form. 

(At  the  meeting  lantern  photographs  were  shown  of  typical 
towers  from  the  various  tower  districts,  as  well  as  of  the 
following  Cambridgeshire  towers.) 

Cambridge,  St  Benefs. 

The  neighbouring  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Northants  have 
several  Anglo-Saxon  towers,  but  this  is  the  only  instance  in 
Cambridgeshire.  Nevertheless  it  is  more  skilfully  designed 
than  any  of  its  neighbours.  Its  builders  had  already  at  that 
early  date  discovered  some  of  the  chief  canons  in  tower  design. 
One  of  these  is  to  make  the  diameter  diminish  from  below 
upwards :  another  is  to  accumulate  the  interest  towards  the 
top.  The  interest  here  is  centred  in  the  group  of  windows  in 
the  top  stage,  this  group  being  more  effective  than  in  any  other 
Anglo-Saxon  tower.  But  St  Benet's  tower  is  not  complete. 
The  pilaster  rising  from  each  middle  window-head  is  supposed 
to  have  run  up  to  a  gable,  as  at  Sompting,  Sussex ;  and  if  such 
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was  the  case,  the  termination  of  the  tower  should  be  similar — 
a  gable  on  each  face,  with  a  diagonal  pyramid  roof. 

Swaffham  Prior,  St  Malay's. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  towers  in  the  county  that  have 
Norman  work  of  importance.  The  lowest  storey  (square)  and 
the  second  (octagonal)  are  Norman.  Then  follows  a  storey  of 
16  sides,  which  is  of  the  Transition  or  Early  English  period. 
Above  this  the  walls  are  ruinous ;  but  there  was  formerly  a 
storey  of  Decorated  or  Perpendicular  date,  crowned  with  a  spire. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  destroyed  by  an  act  of  van- 
dalism in  1802. 

The  plan  of  this  tower,  square  below,  and  octagonal  above 
was  repeated  in  the  following  Cambridgeshire  towers: — Ely 
Cathedral,  Swaffham  Prior  St  Cyriac's,  Bnrwell,  Sutton,  and 
Gt.  Shelford. 

Ely  Cathedral. 

The  base  is  Norman,  the  middle  stages  Transition  Norman, 
the  upper  stage  Decorated.  A  wooden  spire  in  addition  was 
probably  intended,  if  not  actually  built.  The  top  stage  of  this 
tower,  octagonal  with  four  detached  turrets,  each  connected 
with  the  body  by  a  bridge  at  the  top,  was  rare  or  even  novel 
at  the  time  of  its  construction ;  but  the  idea  was  afterwards 
repeated  in  other  parts  of  England ;  e.g.  at  Lowick,  Northants, 
where  the  turrets  are  reduced  to  large  square  pinnacles.  The 
crenellated  octagonal  turrets  are  imitated  in  many  towers ; 
e.g.  Haslingfield,  Newport  in  Essex,  Great  St  Mary's,  and  nearly 
all  the  College  gate-towers  in  Cambridge. 

Swaffham  Prior,  St  Cyriacs.    Plate  XXTI,  Fig.  1. 

Square  below  and  octagonal  above,  with  stair  turret  on  the 
N.E.  side ;  the  form  probaby  limitated  from  the  sister  church  of 
St  Mary.  The  details  seem  to  be  transitional  from  Decorated 
to  Perpendicular.  At  the  angles  of  the  octagon  are  pilasters 
arising  from  well-carved  corbels  and  ending  in  (ruined)  pinnacles. 
These  projecting  pilasters,  seen  in  absolute  profile,  make  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  seem  to  overhang  curiously.  The  para- 
pet, rather  dilapidated,  is  adorned  with  good  flush- work.  (See 
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under  Soham.)  A  wooden  spire  seems  necessary,  to  complete 
the  design,  and  to  balance  the  spire  at  the  companion  church 
of  St  Mary. 

When  complete,  with  parapet,  pinnacles  and  spire,  this 
must  have  been  a  very  distinguished  tower. 

Burwell. 

Square  below,  quasi-octagonal  above,  the  S.W.  face  being 
absent  and  replaced  by  an  attached  stair  turret.  The  N.W., 
N.E.,  and  S.E.  faces  each  supported  by  a  buttress.  The  plan 
of  the  tower  has  some  resemblance  to  those  of  both  Ely  and 
SwafFham  Prior  St  Cyriac's.  There  is  an  appropriate  small 
wooden  spire,  partly  in  skeleton.  The  style  of  this  tower  seems 
to  be  on  the  whole  Perpendicular,  but  the  top  windows  have 
curvilinear  tracery.  These  windows  are  too  small  and  far 
too  low  down  for  good  effect,  and  in  fact  the  tower  has  little 
claim  to  beauty:  but  it  is  well  situated,  and  groups  well  with  the 
surrounding  trees,  especially  as  seen  from  the  site  of  the  Castle. 

Sutton.    Plate  XXII,  Fig.  2. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  late  Decorated,  the  base  of  the 
tower  fairly  late  Perpendicular,  the  upper  three-fourths  very  late 
and  peculiar.  Notice  the  strange  upper  windows,  of  3  lights, 
the  heads  containing  not  tracery  but  large  blind  slabs.  The 
tower  is  square  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  height.  Then 
follows  a  short  octagonal  stage  which  was  pretty  certainly  in- 
tended to  receive  a  spire  :  but  instead  of  a  spire  a  kind  of  blind 
lantern  has  been  added,  useless  for  giving  entrance  to  light  or 
exit  to  the  sound  of  bells.  Most  of  the  lower  pinnacles  are 
dilapidated.  The  outline  of  this  tower  from  some  points  of 
view  is  the  most  bizarre  that  I  know  in  the  range  of  Gothic 
architecture,  even  more  bizarre  than  most  of  the  renaissance 
towers  of  Wren,  Gibbs,  Hawksmoor,  and  their  imitators. 

Swavesey.    Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  1. 

Lower  two-thirds  apparently  of  the  end  of  the  13th  century: 
upper  storey  early  Perpendicular  with  a  pair  of  excellent  windows 
on  each  face.  Parapet  battlemented  without  pinnacles.  This  is 
a  simple  but  very  satisfactory  tower:  its  outline  is  massive 
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and  reposeful,  but  its  beauty  depends  mostly  on  the  form,  size 
and  position  of  the  top  windows:  it  is  in  fact  an  excellent 
example  of  the  importance  of  the  "  fenestration "  of  a  tower. 
The  said  windows  are  similar  to  those  of  several  towers  in 
Beds,  Bucks  and  Herts ;  e.g.  Bletchley,  and  Crawley  near 
Woburn.  The  tower  may  therefore  have  been  built  by  masons 
from  the  Bedford  district. 

Soham.    Plate  XXIII,  Fig.  2. 

Entirely  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  body  of  the  tower 
is  of  East  Anglian  type,  with  the  usual  spreading  buttresses 
and  insignificant  windows ; — the  East  Anglian  builders  had  but 
little  notion  of  the  importance  of  fenestration.  But  the  florid 
parapet  and  pinnacles  are  of  the  West-Country  type.  There  is 
even  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  parapet  and  pinnacles  at 
Westerleigh  near  Bristol,  a  Gloucestershire  tower  with  Somerset 
influence.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  designs  is, 
that  the  West-Country  ornament  is  produced  by  perforation, 
the  Soham  ornament  by  "  flush-work,"  i.e.  the  inlaying  of  black 
flint  in  the  interstices  of  pale  stone. 

Haslingfield.    Plate  XXIV. 

The  one  first-class  tower  in  Cambridgeshire,  faultless  alike 
in  detail  and  in  composition.  The  style  is  Perpendicular  of  the 
Northants  type.  The  details  are  related  to  those  of  Aldwinkle 
All  Saints  (near  Thrapston),  St  Ives,  Thaxted  in  Essex  (an 
exotic  spire  from  Northants),  and  St  Neots — but  the  crenel- 
lated turrets  are  like  those  of  Ely.  The  towers  of  Newport  in 
Essex  and  of  Saffron  Walden  (with  modern  spire)  appear  to 
have  been  designed  by  the  same  artist  as  Haslingfield :  the 
three  are  closely  related. 

The  dwarf  wooden  spire  at  Haslingfield  seems  to  be  the 
remnant  of  a  more  lofty  spire  with  which  the  tower  was 
originally  crowned.  When  such  spires  became  ruinous  through 
decay  of  the  wood,  they  were  usually  taken  down,  the  rotten 
parts  of  the  wood  were  sawn  off,  and  the  spire  was  reconstructed 
on  a  smaller  scale  from  the  shortened  timbers.  In  some  in- 
stances the  process  may  have  occurred  more  than  once. 
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Melhourn. 

A  tower  with  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Haslingfield,  but 
plainer.  The  masonry  differs  in  being  mostly  of  flint.  The 
turrets  are  dilapidated  and  roughly  patched  up.  The  staircase 
is  made  to  disturb  the  symmetry  of  the  S.  side  very  oddly. 

Cambridge,  Great  St  Mary's. 

The  lower  two-thirds  is  of  very  good  Perpendicular  work,  the 
great  west  window  being  perhaps  the  best  in  that  position  in 
any  tower.  The  west  door  was  built  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  to 
replace  a  renaissance  door.  The  upper  storey  was  built  after 
A.D.  1600,  and  is  of  inferior  design,  the  windows  being  especially 
poor.  The  outline  of  this  upper  stage  is  somewhat  like  that  at 
Newport,  Essex.  If  its  windows  and  other  details  were  as  good 
as  those  of  Newport  or  Haslingfield,  it  would  make  this  a  really 
fine,  first-class  tower.  But  the  tower  as  it  stands  is  only  of  the 
second  class. 

Wisbech. 

A  bold  tower  with  some  peculiar  late  details  (e.g.  the 
parapet)  which  seem  to  have  affinity  with  those  at  St  Neots 
and  Tich marsh.  The  lower  stage  forms  a  north  porch  to  the 
church,  and  has  an  imposing  outer  doorway. 


Church  towers  may  be  divided  into  Distinguished  and  i 
Undistinguished.  i 

The  undistinguished  include  the  great  majority  of  towers,  j 
such  as  are  merely  a  part  of  the  building  higher  than  the  rest,  i 
intended  only  for  utilitarian  purposes. 

The  distinguished  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  as 
follows : — 


Classes  of  Towers. 
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Fineness  does  not  depend  much  on  size.  A  good  design 
will  bear  enlargement  or  diminution  without  much  altering  its 
quality. 

On  this  basis  the  distinguished  towers  of  Cambridgeshire 
may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

1  t  Clt  s  l^^^^^'^&fi^l^- 

|S  waff  ham  Prior  St  Cyriac's,  when  complete. 
Soham. 
Sutton. 

2nd  Class  -^Cambridge  Gt.  St  Mary's. 

S  waff  ham  Prior  St  Mary's,  wlien  complete. 
Wisbech. 
TMelbourn. 
3rd  Class  <Swavesey. 

[Burwell. 

St  Benet's  cannot  fairly  be  classed  with  these,  since, 
although  excellent  for  its  period,  it  is  a  primitive  or  archaic 
building. 


Monday,  1  March,  1909. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball, 
Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy,  on 

Ancient  and  Modern  Views  of  the  Constitution 
OF  the  Milky  Way. 


Monday,  8  March,  1909. 
Dr  A.  C.  Haddon,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Dr  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  made  a  communication  on 
The  Secret  Societies  of  the  Banks  Islands. 
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Monday,  15  March,  1909. 
The  Reverend  Dr  Stokes,  Member  of  Council,  in  the  Chair. 
OPEN  MEETING. 

Dr  Stokes  exhibited  and  gave  the  following  description  of 
two  views  of  bygone  Cambridge. 

Two  Views  of  Houses  formerly  standing  to  the 
East  of  King's  College  Chapel  (Plate  XXV). 

1.  The  former  of  these  views  is  a  photographic  reproduction 
(taken  by  Mr  C.  J.  Stonebridge)  of  a  picture  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn  White,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  by  whose  kind 
permission  it  is  here  given.  The  original  has  the  following 
inscription  :  "Ancient  Houses formerly  fronting  the  Senate- House, 
Cambridge.  John  Marshall  took  this  view  at  9  years  old."  The 
age  of  the  youthful  artist  must  be  remembered  in  scanning 
this  interesting  and  unique  representation  of  the  houses  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  south  side  of  St  Mary's  Lane,  or  School 
Lane,  as  the  old  passage  was  called  which  led  from  Trumpington 
Street  to  the  celebrated  central  University  Buildings.  The 
date  of  the  picture  is  not  given  ;  but  it  must  have  been  painted 
between  the  year  1769,  when  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Lane  were  pulled  down  (thus  opening  up  the  whole  of  the 
Senate  House  Yard)  and  the  year  1789,  when  the  houses 
depicted  in  our  view  were  demolished. 

There  are  preserved  in  the  Registry  documents  relating  to 
the  purchase  by  the  University  of  the  various  residences  on 
both  sides  of  this  Lane,  as  well  as  of  those  in  Regent  Walk  (or 
University  Street),  which  ran  parallel  to  it  from  opposite  the 
west  door  of  Great  St  Mary's  Church  towards  the  entrance 
to  the  Library.  These  records  are  admirably  summarised  in 
Messrs  Willis  and  Clark's  Architectural  History  in  the  sections 
on  King's  College  and  on  the  University  Buildings. 
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View  of  the  Provost's  Lodge,  King's  College  (1801). 
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A  deed  of  conveyance,  also  to  be  found  in  the  Registry 
[Box  P  (A)],  informs  us  that,  in  the  year  1769,  the  houses 
shown  in  this  view  were  occupied — beginning  from  the  blank 
north  wall  of  the  Lodge  of  the  Provost  of  King's — by  Edward 
Bore,  by  Mrs  Margetson  (who  hired  two  buildings)  and  by 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Cawthorne.  Edward  Bore,  who  had  been  a 
servant  at  King's,  was  appointed  University  Marshal  in  the 
year  1757  during  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  Dr  John  Sumner, 
Provost  of  that  college,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Later  on,  however,  Mr  Edward  Yorke  had 
succeeded  Bore  as  the  occupant  of  the  house  adjoining  the  end 
of  the  Provost's  Lodge.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  view  that 
on  the  front  of  the  next  house — one  of  those  occupied  by 
Mrs  Margetson  in  1769 — there  are  inscribed  the  words  "stamp 

OFFICE." 

Attention  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  pent-house  and  clock 
in  the  space  between  the  last  chapel  on  the  north  side  of 
King's  Chapel  and  the  north-east  tower.  This  clock  remained 
in  this  position  till  the  year  1817,  shortly  after  which  date  it 
was  presented  to  St  Giles'  Church,  on  the  west  front  of  which  it 
is  now  placed  (Willis  and  Clark,  i.  pp.  523  and  629). 

2.  The  second  view  represents  the  appearance  of  the  same 
south  side  of  St  Mary's  Walk,  or  rather  of  a  plot  of  land  some- 
what further  south,  after  the  buildings  shown  in  the  former 
picture  had  been  pulled  down,  and  a  square  building  connected 
with  the  Provost's  Lodge  had  been  erected.  The  view  is 
reproduced  (again  by  Mr  Stonebridge)  from  an  engraving  by 
J.  Roffe,  after  a  drawing  by  F.  Nash,  published  in  the  Beauties 
of  England  by  Messrs  Vernon  and  Hood,  of  the  Poultry,  in 
December,  1801. 

[A  somewhat  similar  view,  taken  from  a  print  by  Malton, 
is  given  on  page  548  of  vol.  i.  of  the  Architectural  History.'] 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  both  the  views  here  reproduced, 
the  clock  on  King's  College  Chapel  is  represented  ;  and  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  the  corner-building  on  the  west  side  of  King's 
Parade,  now  occupied  by  Messrs  Ryder  and  Amies  and  by  the 
University  Carlton  Club. 
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Mr  W.  B.  Kedfern  exhibited  some  85  original  water-colour 
(Irawii)gs  rnade  by  him  in  1875-6  for  his  work  entitled  Old 
Cambridge.  Among  the  sketches  were  :  Old  St  Giles'  Church ; 
The  Lodge,  Queens'  College;  The  Castle  Inn;  St  Mary  Mag- 
dalene's Chapel;  The  Abbey  House;  The  Priory  Chapel 
(Interior  and  Exterior);  The  Three  Crowns,  Silver  Street; 
Cromwell's  House  (Front  and  Back  Views);  The  School  of 
Pythagoras ;  Old  Houses  in  Petty  Cury ;  The  Wrestlers'  Inn; 
The  Falcon  Yard;  The  Half-Moon  Inn,  Bridge  Street,  and 
many  others.  Many  of  the  buildings  represented  in  the 
Collection  have  disappeared,  having  been  removed  during  the 
"  improvements  "  which  have  been  made  in  the  town. 

Mr  C.  Holland  showed  and  explained  the  use  of  a  scold's 
bridle  and  other  objects. 

The  Reverend  H.  Henman  exhibited  two  14th  century 
keys  dug  up  at  Freckenham,  Suffolk,  and  some  Roman  coins 
and  mediaeval  jetons  found  in  the  same  village. 

Mrs  A.  S.  Lew^is  showed  a  number  of  pieces  of  Egyptian 
embroidery  of  the  early  Christian  period,  and  two  cylinder  seals 
dating  respectively  from  700  B.C.  and  2000  B.C. 

The  Reverend  F.  G.  Walker  exhibited  a  Horn-Book 
made  of  bone  and  used  about  1800  to  1810,  the  property  of 
Mr  H.  G.  Aldis,  and  briefly  described  Horn-Books  and  their 
history. 

He  also  showed,  and  described  the  method  of  using,  four 
rushlight  and  resin  candlesticks  ;  a  "  cam  "  used  for  melting  the 
grease  for  making  rush-lights ;  and  some  oatcake  toasters  from 
County  Monaghan. 
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C.  p.  ALL  IX 


Monday,  10  May,  1909. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  paper,  illustrated  with  original  documents, 
was  read  by  C.  P.  Allix,  M.A.,  on 

An  Ancestor's  Escape  from  France  after  the 
Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  account  of  my  ancestor  Monsieur 
Pierre  Allix,  "cadet,  ministre  de  la  religion  pretend ue  reformee," 
as  the  documents  of  the  time  cynically  style  him,  in  which  he 
describes  his  escape  from  Charenton  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  I  had  better  perhaps  quote  a  few  extracts  from 
the  manuscript  history  of  our  branch  of  the  Allix  family. 

The  earliest  of  our  ancestors  from  whom  we  can  trace 
direct  descent  is  a  Mons.  Israel  Allix,  sieur  du  Val,  of  Alengon 
in  Normandy.  There  were  Allix's  in  this  country  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  invasion.  Below  is  given  an  extract  relating  to 
the  family  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

"Pendente  1:  anno  37:  Henrici  3.  membrana  20.  Rex  omnibus  &cc. 
salutem.  Sciatis  quod  concessimus  dilecto  et  fideli  nostro  Rogerio  allix 
quod  toto  tempore  vitae  suae  habeat  banc  libertatem  quod  non  ponatur  in 
assizis  vel  recognitionibus  aliquibus,  in  cujus  rei  testimonium  &cc.  teste  ut 
supra  apud  Winton,  28  Deer." 

In  the  MS.  history  are  four  of  these  extracts;  they  are 
endorsed,  "  Titles  of  Honor."  I  do  not  see  wherein  the  honour 
consists,  since  they  are  apparently  grants  of  money,  vestments, 
and  wine  on  the  part  of  the  King,  comforting  no  doubt,  but 
hardly  "honorable"  as  my  ancestor  appears  to  have  thought 
when  he  endorsed  them.  They  are  interesting  only  as  showing 
that  there  w^ere  Allix's  in  England  about  1253  and  earlier, 
though  we  can  trace  no  certain  connection  with  them.  Many  are 
mentioned  in  the  Allix  roll  kept  at  Old  Willoughby,  beginning 
with  a  William  Allix,  A.D,  1066,  described  as  "  Founder." 
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To  return  to  Israel  Allix,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
these  pages.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  family  property,  con- 
sisting of  houses  and  hereditaments  in  the  town  of  Alengon  and 
also  landed  estate  in  the  parishes  of  Vingt  Hanaps  and  Larre 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  lieutenant  in  the  company  of 
the  sieur  de  Hertree,  which  was  I  suppose  a  territorial  regiment 
of  the  time.  There  is  among  our  family  papers  addressed  to 
him,  a  Conge  by  Henry  IV  with  an  autograph  signature  in 
which  the  King,  in  return  for  the  help  he  had  given  him  in  the 
siege  of  Amiens  in  1597,  grants  to  Lieutenant  Israel  Allix 
exemption  from  certain  dues  and  taxes  to  which  he  was  liable. 

"  Nous  Henri  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre  cer- 
tiffions  h  tous  quil  appartiendra  que  Israel  Allix,  Sieur  Du  Val,  lieutenant 
de  la  compagnie  colonelle  du  Sieur  de  Hertree  nous  a  servi  en  ce  siege. 
A  ceste  cause  nous  mandons  a  tous  nos  bailiffs,  sergants,  prevosts,  juges 
ou  leur  lieutenants  quil  ayent  a  le  tenir  quitte  de  la  contribution  au  ban 
a  quoy  il  pourroit  estre  tenu,  et  lui  en  faciez  comme  nous  le  en  faisons, 
plain  et  entierre  main  levee,  lui  ayent  promis  demmener  avec  lui  dix  ou 
douze  de  ses  soldats  et  de  licencier  le  rest.  En  temoin  de  quoy,  nous 
avons  mis  notre  seel  k  ce  present  conge.  Donne  au  camp  devant  Amiens 
ce  xxx'^e  jour  de  Septembre  mille  cinq  cent  quatrevingt  dix-sept  (1597). 

Henri." 

Israel  had  four  children,  two  sons,  one  named  after  himself, 
the  second,  Pierre,  the  father  of  our  Pierre,  and  two  daughters, 
Elisabeth  and  Mary.  In  1637  we  find  them  jointly  redeeming 
the  farm  of  Cruchet  which  was  in  fact  the  home  demaine 
attached  to  the  residence  which  is  now  known  as  the  Chateau 
de  Mezierre,  though  the  house  must  have  been  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt,  as  the  present  Chateau  is  quite  modern.  The 
farm  had  been  sold  to  pay  his  debts,  presumably  at  Israel's 
death. 

His  son  Israel,  the  younger,  transferred  his  interest  in  the 
ferme  Cruchet  to  his  brother  Pierre  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
him. 

Pierre  became  a  Huguenot  minister  and  married  Magdelaine 
Allisot  of  Alen9on  and  had  several  children  of  whom  Pierre 
the  younger  was  the  eldest,  and  who  became  "the  learned 
Dr  Peter  Allix,"  the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

The  two  Pierres  are  described  as  follows  in  the  Annuaire 
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statistique  du  ddpartement  de  I'Orne  pour  mille  huit  cent  et 
huit  (1808)  Alen(;on,  which  I  saw  at  the  Mairie  when  I  was 
there  in  1901. 

"  Pierre  Allix,  p^re,  no  a  Alengon,  auteur  d'un  catechism  des  pro-  \ 
te.stants."  | 

"Pierre  Allix,  fils,  ne  a  Alengon  vers  mille  six  cent  quarent  et  un  I 
(1641),  mort  en  mille  sept  cent  dix  sept  (1717).  II  fut  ministre  protestant  j 
a  Charenton,  savant  des  langues,  et  predicateur  eloquent.  II  publia  | 
beaucoup  d'ouvrages  d'histoire  et  de  controverse." 

We  now  come  to  the  eldest  and  last  son  of  the  R-ev.  Pierre 
Allix  the  elder,  and  I  have  left  him  till  this  point  because  with 
him  the  history  passes  out  of  France  on  to  English  ground. 

From  the  Rev.  Pierre  Allix  the  younger,  he  now  becomes 
"the  learned  Dr  Peter  Allix,"  as  he  was  called,  and  as  such 
I  shall  mention  him  in  the  future.  He  was  born  at  Alen9on 
in  1641,  and  his  father  sent  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  super- 
intended his  early  studies,  to  Saumur,  there  to  pursue  his 
academical  exercises.  He  afterwards  went  to  Sedan,  where  he 
began  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  early  age  of  19.  While 
there  he  wrote  a  theological  treatise  on  the  "  Last  Judgement " 
and  only  left  Sedan  to  take  up  the  duties  of  minister  at 
Ste.  Agoville,  in  Champagne,  where  he  was  ordained.  The 
opinion  formed  of  his  merit  led  to  his  being  called  in  1670  to 
Charenton,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  protestant  worship  for 
all  Paris,  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  the  savant  Dailld. 

We  read  in  Agnew's  French  Protestant  Refugees,  vol.  I.  p.  133 : 

"  In  1670  reunion  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  was  the 
plausible  shape  in  which,  at  this  date,  the  hostile  designs  against  the 
Huguenots  were  framed.  There  were  two  vacancies  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  '  Temple '  of  Charenton,  and  the  Court  had  been  anxious  to  fill  them 
with  latitudinarian  divines.  To  this  there  was  strong  opposition,  and  at 
length,  through  the  good  ofl&ces  of  Mons.  Caillard,  the  celebrated  legal 
practitioner,  the  Huguenot  Consistory  of  Charenton  received  the  protec- 
tion of  government  in  making  a  free  election,  and  Pasteurs  Allix  and 
Menard  were  chosen,  Allix  was  appointed,  under  a  scheme  formed  in 
Paris,  to  make  a  new  French  translation  of  the  Bible  with  the  famous 
Claude,  and  the  two  worked  together  at  the  task." 

Wylie  in  his  Wodrow's  Analecta  has  an  amusing  touch 
about  his  character;  he  says, 
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"  Speaking  of  the  two  colleagues  Allix  and  Claude,  Allix  was  a  frank, 
open  man  very  much  seen  in  the  rabbinical  learnings  and  of  very  free 
access.  He  kept  weekly  conferences  in  his  house  to  which  many  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne  resorted.  He  was  bold  and  brisk  in  the  pulpit  and  when 
he  read  his  text  he  cocked  his  hat  (a  French  preacher  in  those  days  put 
on  his  hat  at  the  beginning  of  his  sermon)  but  Claude  when  he  put  on  his 
hat,  slipped  it  on  and  drew  down  the  sides  of  it.  There  were  some 
differences  fell  out  between  them,  and  Allix  said  that  he  would  have  been 
40  years  with  his  venerable  colleague  without  bringing  him  into  the  pulpit 
and  complained  that  Claude  had  brought  him  into  the  pulpit." 

In  1683  Allix  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  last  provincial 
synod  of  Meaux. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  obliged  him 
to  take  refuge  in  England  that  same  year  with  his  wife 
Margaret  Rogers  and  three  sons. 

He  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  passport  and 
it  appears  that  he  only  got  one  (given  below)  by  having  had 
some  promise  from  the  King  earlier  in  the  same  month.  He 
and  the  other  ministers  only  received  48  hours'  notice  to  get 
out  of  the  country.  Allix  retired  at  once  to  St  Denys  and 
prepared  for  instant  flight. 

"  Nous  Jean  Jacques  Charron  chevallier  Marquis  de  Menars  conseiller 
du  Koy  en  ses  conseils,  maistre  des  Requests  ordinaire  de  son  hostel, 
surintendant  des  finances,  Uomaines  et  affairs  de  la  Eeyne,  Intendant 
de  la  generalite  de  Paris,  Certiffions  que  Pierre  Alix  cydevant  ministre  de 
la  Religion  pretendue  Reformee  au  temple  de  Charenton  qui  est  de  nostre 
departement  a  pris  la  resolution  de  se  retirer  aux  pais  estranges  en  con- 
sequence de  la  Permission  qui  lui  en  a  este  donnee  par  1' edict  du  Roy  du 
present  mois  d'octobre,  lequel  S"^  Alix  ministre  avec  Marguerite  Roger  sa 
ferame  et  trois  de  ses  enfans  Jean  Pierre  Alix  aage  de  six  ans,  Jacques 
Alix  de  trois  ans  et  demy,  et  Thomas  Alix  aage  de  onze  mois,  s'en  vd  en 
Angleterre  sortant  du  Royaume  par  Calais.  Fait  a  Paris  ce  vingt  quatre 
Octobre  mil  six  cens  quatreving  seing. 

Du  Menars. 
Par  Monseigneur 
Popart." 

He  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  officer  sent  to  arrest  him 
arrived  in  Calais,  after  hot  pursuit,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  he 
sailed.    This  is  the  account  of  it  in  his  own  words. 
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"  When  I  saw  in  1685  in  the  month  of  August  that  we  were  certainly 
to  bo  destroyed  I  send  for  England  under  another  name  my  books  of 
divinity  that  were  to  be  seized  by  the  King's  Commissary  in  my  study, 
having  then  taken  my  resolution  by  the  encouragement  of  my  lord  of 
Salisbury  to  take  my  sanctuary  in  England  and  hoping  that  I  could 
prosecute  my  studies  with  some  comfort.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  being 
revoked  the  21st  of  October  the  same  year,  I  was  commanded  the  same 
day  to  set  out  from  Paris  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  I  had  no  time 
granted,  but  to  get  a  pass  from  Mons.  de  Menars  the  Intendant  who  kept 
me  very  late  by  his  fair  proposals  and  promises.  The  same  night  I  went 
to  St  Denys.  When  I  went  from  St  Denys  to  Abbeville  I  met  there  with 
the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny,  the  father,  who  came  from  England  and  offered 
me  all  the  offices  I  could  expect  from  his  friendship  and  favour  in  England.  , 
As  I  knew  he  had  more  favor  at  Court  I  thank  him  and  I  would  not 
make  use  of  a  letter  that  he  made  his  son  to  write  to  the  Countess  of 
Tyrconnel  who  was  there  at  Calais  with  a  yacht  for  England  that  I  might 
have  an  easy  passage  in  her  yacht.  I  came  to  England  and  was  very 
happy  not  to  have  made  any  use  of  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Eouvigny 
to  the  Countess  because  the  order  of  stopping  me  came  to  Calais  the  same 
night  which  I  was  gone  in  the  morning,  having  made  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  by  the  fury  and  brutish  humours  of  the  Mayor  of  Calais." 

Thus  our  ancestor  arrived  on  these  shores.  We  next  hear 
of  him  in  London  at  the  house  of  a  Mr  Skey  in  Charterhouse 
yard.  He  was  not  there  long  however  before  attempts  were 
made  to  lure  him  back  to  France. 

In  Weiss'  Histoire  des  Refugies  Protestant,  we  read  of  Allix 

"That  he  was  distinguished  in  the  ministry  by  great  simplicity  and 
good  taste  and  by  the  most  appropriate  teaching  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  his  Church  was  placed.  As  before  in  France  he  excelled  in  calming 
dissensions  and  maintaining  a  spirit  of  unity  among  the  protestants.  ' 
Louis  the  XlVth  did  his  best  to  persuade  him  to  be  converted  and  return 
to  France." 

Seignelay  the  French  Minister  wrote  on  this  subject  to 
Bonrepaux  to  London  to  this  effect. 

"  Versailles,  Feb.  9,  1686.  The  family  of  the  minister  Allix,  who  is  in 
London,  is  now  converted  to  the  true  faith  in  Paris,  if  you  could  approach 
the  minister  and  induce  him  to  return  to  France  with  the  intention  of 
being  converted,  you  might  without  hesitation  offer  him  a  pension  of  as 
much  as  three  or  four  thousand  livres  :  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  further 
I  have  no  doubt  that  upon  any  communication  you  may  make  to  me,  the 
King  will  consent  to  make  him  still  further  advances.    In  this  case  you 
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may  be  sure  that  you  will  have  accomplished  an  act  which  will  be  most 
agreeable  to  his  Majesty." 

Allix  resisted  all  the  advances  made  him  by  the  envoy- 
extraordinary  of  Louis  XIV,  and  remained  in  England,  where 
he  soon  won  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  all.  The  honorary 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  the  Universities  of  both  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  in  1690  and  1692  respectively,  were  conferred  upon 
him,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  Burnet  he  was 
made  Canon  and  Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

The  Anglican  clergy  deputed  him  to  write  The  history  of 
the  Councils  of  the  Church  (to  be  referred  to  later)  and  Parlia- 
ment in  its  turn  conferred  upon  him  a  particular  mark  of  its 
esteem  by  ordering  that  all  the  paper  required  for  the  work 
should  be  imported  from  Holland  free  of  duty. 

This  extract  gives  an  amusing  little  touch  of  real  life — 
showing  how  the  overtures  to  Allix  to  abandon  the  Huguenot 
faith  and  be  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism  appeared  to 
Louis's  envoy  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  recipient  of  them  on 
the  other. 

We  get  the  result  as  it  appeared  to  Mons.  Bonrepaux  of  his 
attempt  upon  Allix  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  French 
Minister,  Mons.  Dr  Seignelay,  published  in  the  "pieces  justi- 
ficatifs"  at  the  end  of  Weiss's  Histoire,  p.  425. 

"Londres,  Fevrier  IS"^^,  mille  six  cent  quatrevingt  six  (1686).  J'ai 
parle  au  ministre  Allix  suivant  votre  ordre  (translation)  and  I  employed 
the  device  that  you  suggested  to  me  to  insinuate  the  gracious  reception 
he  might  expect  at  the  King's  hand  if  he  would  return  to  France  and  be 
converted.  He  received  the  tokens  of  goodness  and  favour  on  the  part  of 
his  Majesty  towards  him  with  great  respect  and  show  of  gratitude.  He 
told  me  that  Mons.  Menars  had  spoken  to  him  just  before  his  departure 
from  France,  but  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do  what  was 
asked  of  him.  We  got  into  an  argument  about  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  their  separation  from  it.  He  promised  to  come  and  see  me 
again  and  I  did  my  utmost  to  induce  him  to  take  the  good  path." 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  same  transaction  appeared  to  Allix. 

I  here  give  his  own  account  of  it  written  to  one  of  the 
English  bishops.  When  we  remember  the  amount  of  the 
bribe,  three  or  four  thousand  livres  per  annum,  and  also  that, 
as  he  tells  us,  all  he  had  been  able  to  take  away  with  him  from 
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France  was  2500  francs  with  which  to  support  himself,  his  wife, 
and  three  children  until  he  could  earn  more,  we  must  admit 
that  he  was  a  man  of  iron  will,  great  courage  and  strong  faith, 
and  honour  him  as  he  deserves. 

"  I  forebore  from  waiting  upon  Mons.  Bavillon  although  I  received  by 
his  means  many  letters  and  books  from  some  learned  men  of  the  Paris, 
but  the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny  being  come  from  France  and  having  been 
informed  that  my  mother  and  sisters  were  arrested  at  Paris  and  one 
transported  to  a  castle  of  Normandy,  out  of  sight  of  her  acquaintance, 
where  she  was  kept  10  months,  I  thought  not  fit  to  forbear  more  from 
paying  him  some  visit  which  I  did  by  the  advice  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ruvigny  to  whom  I  gave  a  true  account  of  what  passed  between  him  and 
me.  I  can  not  judge  what  hopes  Mons.  Bavillon  had  given  to  the  French 
Court,  but  some  time  after  that  Mons.  Bonrepaux,  an  extraordinary  envoy, 
being  come  into  England,  sent  to  my  house  to  know  an  hour  when  he 
could  find  me  at  home.  I  was  then  absent,  but  thought  fit  to  go  to  him 
to  prevent  his  coming  to  me.  After  many  compliments  he  shewed  to  me 
the  King's  special  orders  to  ofier  me  such  and  such  things  for  me, 
expressed  by  the  Marquis  of  Seignelay,  to  whom  I  answered  first,  as  to  a 
minister  of  the  King  of  France,  and  secondly,  as  to  an  apostate  who  had 
deceived  me,  changing  his  religion  after  many  protestations  done  to  me 
never  to  change.  I  never  saw  him  after  that  although  he  came  a  second 
time  into  England  with  the  same  character  of  an  envoy  and  I  never  saw 
Mons.  Bavillon  after  that  attempt." 

They  evidently  held  the  learned  Doctor  in  high  esteem  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  since  they  could  not  let  him 
alone  even  then.  Dr  Allix  gives  an  account  of  a  second  attempt 
made  upon  him. 

"  Few  weeks  after  all  that,  he  says,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  sent  for  my 
mother-in-law,  who  was  then  living  in  Paris,  and  commanded  her  to  write 
to  her  daughter,  my  wife,  that  by  the  King's  order  he  made  to  me  by  her 
hand  the  same  offers  which  had  been  made  to  me  at  London  if  I  was 
willing  to  come  back,  and  that  I  was  not  to  come  till  all  things  be  settled 
to  my  satisfaction  and  for  the  execution  of  the  King's  promises  to  me. 
My  wife  thought  not  fit  to  acquaint  me  with  her  answer,  but  she  answered 
so,  that  since  that  time  we  have  not  been  more  disturbed  on  that  side,  my 
mother-in-law  being  in  a  great  wrath  against  her  daughter." 

The  learned  Doctor  soon  began  to  win  his  way  in  England, 
and  we  hear  of  him  dining  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  Lambeth,  where  John  Evelyn  met  him,  as  he  mentions  in 
his  diary,  on  July  8,  1686. 
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"  I  waited,  he  says,  on  the  Archbishop  at  Lambeth,  where  I  dined  and 
met  the  famous  preacher  and  writer,  Monsieur  Allix,  doubtless  a  most 
excellent  and  learned  person.  The  Archbishop  and  he  spoke  Latin 
together  and  that  very  readily." 

Allix  took  out  letters  of  naturalisation,  then  called  "  Denisa- 
tion,"  in  1686,  and  the  same  year  received  a  permit  from 
James  II  to  hold  services  in  French  in  a  house  in  Jewin  Street, 
without  Aldersgate,  in  London,  pending  the  building  of  a  per- 
manent church.  The  permit  states  that  the  house  is  first  to  be 
fitted  and  adorned  for  divine  service  according  to  the  directions 
and  satisfaction  of  William  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Allix  was  the  first  of  the  French  reformed  ministers  to 
submit  to  reordination,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
shock  to  his  fellow  refugees.  We  find  in  Wodrow's  Analecta 
that  a  certain  Mr  Webster  had  an  account  of  it  from  one  of 
the  French  ministers  in  Edinburgh,  who  said  that  when  they 
were  forced  out  of  France  in  1685,  Mons.  Allix  was  the  first 
who  submitted  to  reordination  in  England,  and  that  he  was  so 
shocked  when  he  saw  Mons.  Allix  reordained  and  a  declaration 
made  that  he  was  no  minister,  and  the  reflection  cast  upon  the 
whole  ministry  of  France  and  the  reformed  churches,  that  he 
could  not  bear  it  and  came  to  Scotland. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  Allix  devoted  himself  to  his 
congregation  of  refugees  in  London,  conducting  the  services  in 
the  house  in  Jewin  Street,  and  for  five  years  had  a  hard 
struggle  with  poverty.  In  1690  he  was  appointed  by  Burnet, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  at  a  stipend,  as 
he  tells  us,  of  £170  per  annum,  no  very  great  fortune,  but  it 
relieved  Dr  Allix  of  the  heaviest  of  his  anxieties.  Subsequently 
he  was  made  a  prebend,  which  no  doubt  caused  a  substantial 
increase  to  his  means.  On  the  recommendation  of  Charles 
Ashton,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  also  elected 
a  Fellow  of  that  College.  He  thus  began  to  build  up  the 
family  name  and  fortunes  afresh  in  this  country,  which  course 
was  continued  by  his  son,  who  became  a  dean  of  Ely  and  who 
bought  the  property  of  S  waff  ham  Prior  in  this  county,  which 
has  belonged  to  the  family  ever  since,  and  was  the  original  home 
of  the  Allix's  in  England. 
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Dr  Allix  was  asked,  as  before  mentioned,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  and  others,  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  and  this  he  did  from 
1686  to  1699.  He  tells  us  that  he  kept  a  copyist,  or  as  we 
should  say  a  secretary,  to  help  him,  at  a  salary  of  £15  a  year. 
It  was  intended  to  be  a  bulky  work,  since  it  was  to  run  to 
seven  volumes  and  each  volume  was  to  contain  300  pages. 
The  manuscript  was  left  by  will  to  his  son  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
and  I  fear  lost,  though  I  have  two  or  three  duplicates  both  in 
English  and  Latin  of  the  first  few  pages  of  it  or  of  the  intro- 
duction to  it.  In  this  year  there  was  an  attestation  issued, 
which  still  exists,  by  the  bench  of  bishops  of  that  date,  with 
the  autograph  signatures  of  almost  all  of  them,  viz.  the 
Archbishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the  bishops  of  Salisbury, 
London,  Winchester,  Worcester,  Rochester,  Exeter,  Chester,  Ely, 
Norwich,  Peterborough,  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  Bristol,  Oxford, 
Cirencester,  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  The  attestation  sets  forth 
that  as  Dr  Allix  has  prepared  the  manuscript  of  "  the  Councils," 
but  is  debarred  from  publishing  by  the  expense  of  printing; 
that  he  needs  and  deserves  more  help  than  will  arise  from  the 
subscriptions  alone  &c.  The  sum  promised  to  Allix  was  £480, 
but  of  this  he  only  received  £65,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
he  never  got  the  balance,  for  the  work  was  never  printed, 
though  there  remains  endless  correspondence  between  him  and 
the  printers,  of  whom  he  consulted  at  least  three ;  a  bookseller 
named  William  Hawse,  a  Mr  Chiswell  and  a  Mr  Bennett.  The 
edition  was  to  consist  of  1250  copies  of  7  vols,  each  at  155.  per 
volume,  and  the  cost  was  estimated  at  £987.  10s.  It  was  to  be 
issued  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  I  suppose  in  English  also. 

Dr  Allix  was  the  author  of  twenty-eight  works,  besides 
three  discourses,  published  in  1688,  to  combat  the  Roman 
pamphleteers  of  that  date.  A  list  of  them  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  AUix's  Reflections  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  it  does 
not  contain  the  last  five  which  I  have  taken  from  Dr  AUix's 
own  manuscript  list.  They  were  Reponse  d  la  dissertation  d  la 
fin  du  livre  de  Monsieur  Arnaud,  A  preparation  for  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  maxims  of  true  Xtianity,  a  discourse  concerning 
The  Merits  of  good  works,  a  historical  discourse  concerning 
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The  necessity  of  the  Ministers  intention,  and  a  discourse  con- 
cerning Pennance,  the  Roman  doctrine  makes  void  repentance. 
And  I  have  also  two  prayers  written  by  himself  for  use  in  the 
Consistoire  which  have  never  been  in  print.  They  are  fine 
compositions  and  deserve  to  be  known.  One  of  them  is  here 
given. 

"  0  Seigneur  il  n'y  a  point  dans  les  hommes  de  si  parfaite  purete  quelle 
puisse  supporter  la  rigueur  de  ton  judgement.  Puis  done  que  tes  yeux 
decouvrent  nos  imperfections,  veille  les  effacer  au  sang  pressieux  de  ton 
Fils  bien  aime.  Pardonns  nous  les  defauts  ou  nous  pouvons  etre  tombes 
en  cat  heure,  par  un  etiet  de  I'ignorance,  de  la  temerite,  et  de  I'imprudence 
qui  nous  sont  naturelles.  Voy  d'un  oeuil  propice  les  faibles  efforts  de  notre 
obeissance,  et  les  souhaits  que  nous  formons  pour  la  gloire  de  ton  grand 
nom.  Sols  a  notre  issue  comme  tu  as  ete  a  notre  entree.  Repans  ta 
benediction  sur  les  resolutions  qui  ont  ete  prises  dans  cette  assemblee. 
Dons  nous  la  joie  d'assister  a  Taccroisment  du  regno  de  ton  Fils,  afin,  que 
recognoisant  par  I'experience  que  tu  es  avec  nous,  et  voyant  que  ton  ceuvre 
prospere  entre  nos  mains,  nous  soions  remplis  d'une  sainte  assurance  pour 
nous  reposer  sur  le  bras  tout  puissant  de  ta  bonne  providence,  et  sur  les 
soins  de  ton  amour,  tant  quenfin,  apres  t'avoir  servi  icy  bas,  selon  la 
mesure  de  grace  que  tu  as  donnd,  nous  allions  recuillir  le  fruit  des  pro- 
messes  que  tu  a  faites  ci  la  fidelite  de  tes  serviteurs.  Or  k  toi,  Pere,  Fils 
et  Esprit,  un  seul  Dieu,  benit  eternelment,  soit  louange,  honneur  et 
gloire  aux  siecles  des  sidcles.    Amen."    (Copy  of  the  original  unaltered.) 

So  keen  a  theologian  was  he  that  late  in  life  he  converted  a 
Jew,  Jonah  Ben  Jacob  Xeres,  afterwards  baptised  John.  He 
says  it  took  him  four  hours'  argument  to  convince  him  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  oral  law  of  the  Rabbis,  and  this  was  only  the 
close  of  a  controversy  prolonged  for  months.  AUix  afterwards 
gave  him  a  certificate  of  his  conversion. 

He  made  his  last  will  in  which  he  gives  his  soul  to  God,  and 
exhorts  his  wife  and  children  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God  and  to 
keep  up  the  good  union  and  understanding  wherein  they  had 
lived  till  now,  which,  he  said,  is  the  sure  and  only  way  to  bring 
down  the  blessing  of  Heaven.  It  was  in  French,  was  translated 
by  Peter  St  Eloy,  N.P.,  dated  the  l7th  Feb.,  1717,  and  witnessed 
by  Sam.  Woodcock,  J.  Le  Clerc,  De  Virley,  and  R.  de  Boyville. 

So  ends  the  history  of  what  I  must  call  a  great  and  good 
man,  for  to  leave  as  he  did,  houses,  land,  relatives,  a  home  and 
a  distinguished  position,  such  as  his  was,  with  every  prospect  of 
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advancement  in  his  profession,  and  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a 
foreign  land  for  conscience  sake,  was  no  mean  achievement. 
The  Huguenots  v^ere  men  who  held  the  form  of  their  religion 
to  be  of  the  last  importance,  and  were  prepared,  like  the  early 
martyrs,  to  sacrifice  all  for  it.  Some  went  to  the  galleys,  some 
to  the  scaffold,  and  some  into  exile. 

I  will  close  this  brief  account  by  reading  a  part  of  the 
inscription  upon  the  Chancel  Screen  in  St  Mary's  Church, 
S  waff  ham  Prior,  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

"To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Pierre  Allix,  the 
Huguenot  refugee,  this  screen  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  of  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward  the  Vllth,  1902.  The  Rev.  Pierre  Allix,  afterwards  known 
as  the  learned  Dr  Peter  Allix,  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  settled  in 
England,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Pierre  Allix  the  elder,  and  grandson  of 
Lieutenant  Israel  Allix,  Sieur  du  Val  of  the  Compagnie  Colonelle  du  Sieur 
du  Hertree,  and  of  the  parish  of  Vingt  Hanaps  near  Alen9on  in  Normandy. 
He  fled  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685 
and  took  refuge  in  London,  leaving  houses  and  lands,  kindred  and  prefer- 
ment for  conscience  sake.  Large  offers  were  made  him  by  King  Louis  XIV 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  France  and  abandon  the  Huguenot  Faith,  but 
without  success.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  both 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  'honoris  causa.'  He  was 
presented  by  bishop  Burnett  to  the  Treasurership  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
with  a  prebendal  stall.  He  was  born  at  Alengon  in  1641,  died  in  London 
in  1717,  and  is  buried  at  St  Sepulchre's  Church,  Holborn." 

Then  follows  this  text  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  St  Mark's 
Gospel : 

"  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  mother,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake,  and 
the  gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  and  in 
the  world  to  come  eternal  life." 

One  word  only  to  close  this  memoir  of  a  great  and  good 
man,  "  Requiescat." 
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Mr  G.  J.  Gray  then  read  a  paper  on 

The  Shops  at  the  West  End  of  Great 
St  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge. 

I  suppose  few  people  have  read  through  the  Churchwardens' 
Accounts  of  the  Church  of  St  Mary  the  Great  at  Cambridge, 
1504-1635,  edited  by  J.  E.  Foster,  and  published  by  this  Society 
in  1905 :  yet  much  important  and  interesting  information  can 
be  obtained  by  a  careful  reading  with  the  help  of  the  Index. 

Using  this  work  for  special  information  I  found  I  could 
gather  together  interesting  particulars  of  the  house,  and  later 
on  houses,  which  existed  under  the  steeple  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Church,  and  by  following  out  the  later  history  from  the 
Churchwardens'  books,  and  adding  notes  from  other  sources,  a 
complete  record  of  them,  from  the  first  erection  in  1545  or  1546 
to  their  destruction  in  1768,  has  been  compiled,  and  is  given 
below. 

Erection  of  the  house. 

In  the  Accounts  of  William  Speyrincke  (son  of  Nicholas 
Speyrincke  the  well-known  Cambridge  book-binder^)  and 
Lawrence  Hawes,  Churchwardens,  presented  at  the  Easter 
meeting,  1546,  are  given  details  of  expenses  incurred  in  the 
building  of  '  the  steple  and  litill  house  at  the  steple  end^' 
This  is  the  commencement  of  the  existence  of  a  house  in  this 
position. 

One  expense  incurred  is  for  carriage  of  24  'lodes  of  slate 
from  the  late  austen  ffryers^ '  45.  This  is  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  later  on,  Dr  Hatcher  who  lived  there  and  died  at  the 
Austin  friars,  March,  1586-7,  by  his  will  gave  40^.  a  year, 
issuing  out  of  the  site  of  the  late  Austin  friars,  towards  the 
reparations  and  keeping  of  the  clock  and  the  dials  which  he 
had  set  up  at  Great  St  Mary's  ^    Thomas  Buck,  the  University 

1  Gray,  p.  43.  2  Foster,  110.  3  p.  m. 

^  Cooper,  Ath.  Cant.  11.  7. 
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printer,  lived  at  the  Austin  friars  from  1680,  and  it  seems  that 
the  parish  had  not  received  the  amount  previous  to  1640,  when 
the  Churchwardens  moved  in  the  matter,  for  Joshua  Sedgwick 
was  *  intreated  to  speake  with  Mr  Thomas  Bucke,'  and  if  with 
no  satisfactory  result,  to  '  prosecute  sute  against  him.'  However 
Buck  paid  down  £8  in  1640  for  the  four  years  he  had  dwelt  in 
the  house,  and  the  entry  of  £2  continues  yearly  in  the  accounts 
afterwards. 

In  the  year  1530  we  know  that  the  steeple  had  but  reached 
the  level  of  the  west  window,  for  that  was  glazed  in  that  year 
at  the  expense  to  Robert  Young  of  £61.  85.  lOd} 

The  house  erected  in  either  1545  or  1546  is  variously 
described  as  'the  little  house  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,' 
'  Shop  under  the  west  end  of  the  church,'  '  Shop  under  the 
steple,'  '  Shop  at  the  church  end,'  and  the  '  lyttel  shop  in  the 
west  end  of  the  church 2.'  I  could  not  for  some  time  determine 
whether  the  shop  was  in  the  west  end  of  the  church  under  the 
steeple,  or  outside,  until  I  came  to  the  entry  during  1587-8  of 
xiijs.  being  received  '  for  the  tymber,  slate  and  stone  of  the  old 
shop^'  which  proves,  I  think,  that  the  shop  was  outside  under 
the  steeple. 

Occupants  of  the  house,  1550-84. 

No  payments  for  the  rent  of  the  house  appear  until  John 
Scarlett,  the  stationer,  came  to  Cambridge  from  Loomstere 
(query  Leominster)  in,  probably,  July,  1550^  and  occupied  the 
house,  having,  according  to  the  accounts  presented  at  the 
Easter  meeting,  1551,  paid  xvjd.  'for  dim'  years  RentV  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  good  position,  as  at  that  Easter  meeting 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Electors,  and  an  Auditor  of  the 
accounts.  The  following  year  (1552)  shows  the  receipt  of 
ijs.  vjd  'for  iij  quartar  of  year^'  rent  from  him.  Scarlett  died 
in  July,  1551.  His  will,  dated  the  13th  of  July,  was  proved  in 
the  University  Court  at  Cambridge  the  1st  of  August  following^ 
He  probably  died  childless,  although  he  provided  for  a  possible 

1  Sandars,  21,  29.  ^  y.  122,  135,  180,  190.  ^  F.  216. 

4  Gray,  66.  5  p.  X22.  e  p.  124.  7  Gray. 
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son  and  heir  lawfully  begotten.  His  brother  Philip  was  also  a 
stationer  living  in  the  parish. 

The  house  was  occupied  during  a  portion  of  the  year  1552 

by          Thornborowe,  who  paid  ijs.  iiijd  for  rent^,  as  is  shown 

by  the  accounts  presented  in  1553.  This  was  probably  Roger 
Thornborawe  (or  Thornborough),  who  was  appointed  a  Guardian 
of  the  Jesu  Mass  {'  in  officio  Guardianorum  misse  Jhesu  ')  1541 2, 
and  a  collector  of  the  Clerk's  fees  in  officio  Collectorum  feod.') 
1545  ^  in  the  parish. 

In  the  Easter  accounts,  1554,  is  a  niemorandum  'Rent 
ungathered  for  the  shop  of  the  fletcher  thar^'  This  entry  is 
explained  by  those  which  follow,  though  no  amount  is  accounted 
for  until,  in  the  Easter  accounts  of  1556,  we  find  'Thomas  Jackson 
fletcher  for  the  shopp  rent  under  the  west  ende  of  ye  chyrche 
for  a  hole  yeare  due  at  Ester  iijs.  iiijc^.V  which  seems  to  point 
to  his  having  only  occupied  the  house  in  1555.  Jackson 
continued  in  occupation  from  this  date  until  1583.  He  paid 
iij5.  iiijd  a  year  until  1569  when  the  rent  was  raised  to  4s.^, 
and  in  1578  further  increased  to  IO5.  per  yearl 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  moved  in  1583  to  another  part  of 
the  parish,  for  in  the  accounts  presented  1588  is  the  entry 
'Receyved  more  of  Thomas  Jackson,  iiijZ.V  and  in  1589  'Re- 
ceived of  Goodman  Jackson  ye  fletcher  the  some  of  iiijli^.' 
Thomas  Jackson  is  mentioned  as  a  witness  in  the  affray  which 
took  place  in  September,  1591,  when  Lord  North  and  the 
Justices  were  returning  from  the  Sessions  held  at  the  Castle, 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  various  complaints  to  the  Privy 
Council  1^ 

It  is  interesting  to  tabulate  some  of  the  varied  ways  in 
which  this  person  is  entered  in  the  Churchwardens'  accounts 

1554  the  fletcher. 

1555  Thomas  Jackson  fletcher. 

1556  Thomas  Jackson. 

1557  the  flecher. 

1  F.  126.  2      95,  3  F.  105.  4  Y.  129. 

5  F.  135.  6  Y.  171.  7  F.  193.  8  p.  2I6. 

F.  217.  10  Cooper,  Annals,  11.  501. 

F.  129,  135,  138,  141,  146,  151,  153,  161,  168,  171,  180,  207, 
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1559  Thomas  Jaxson. 

1562  Thomas  Jacksson  fleatcher.  , 

1564  Thomas  Jacson.  \ 

1566  Thomas  Jacksonne.  j 

1568  Thomas  Ffletcher.  | 

1569  Thomas  Jhakeson.  I  i 
1571  Goodman  Jacson.  \  j 
1589  Goodman  Jackson  ye  fletcher. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Jackson's  payments  ceased  with 
the  year  1583.  For  1584  'John  Cutbarte  for  hys  shope  Rente' 
paid  105.^ 

This  is  John  Cuthbert  the  stationer,  who  received  his 
freedom  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  29  April,  1566,  and  re- 
mained a  member  of  that  Company  though  '  abidinge  in  the 
countrie^,'  an  unusual  and  special  privilege  allowed  him.  He 
only  paid  rent  for  this  one  year.  He  had  his  shop  elsewhere  in 
the  parish  before  this  time,  and  afterwards  until  his  death  in 
1597,  and  he  filled  several  offices  as  a  Churchwarden,  and  as  an 
Elector  of  the  parish.  In  1568  the  Churchwardens  received 
'  of  Mr  Cuthbert  Stationer  for  all  the  Books  at  y*  time  being 
which  were  in  number  13  small  &  great  xs.  vjd^ ' 

The  house  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  erection  of 
two  houses  or  shops,  and  according  to  the  parish  accounts  for 
1587-8,  xiijs.  was  'received  of  Mr  Scarlet  for  the  tymber,  slate, 
and  stone  of  the  old  shop^'  This  Mr  Scarlet  was  Peter  Scarlet 
the  stationer,  one  of  the  Churchwardens  for  that  year,  and  was 
probably  a  son  of  Philips,  the  brother  of  John  Scarlett,  the  first 
occupant  of  the  house  in  1550. 


Occupants  of  the  Two  Shops,  1587-1766. 

Now  comes  a  change.  In  the  Churchwardens'  book  under 
the  date  of  '  18  die  Aprilis  Anno  domino  1584 '  is  this  entry : 

'  Memorandum  this  daye  &  yere  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole  parishe  a  lease  is  granted  to  Thomas  Bradshewe  of 

1  F.  207.  2  Qray,  71. 

F.  216.  6  Gray,  67, 


3  F.  164. 
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a  pece  of  voide  ground  lienge  at  the  west  end  of  the 
churche  from  the  Anuncacion  of  our  ladye  last  pas  for 
xl  yeres  paieinge  yerelie  xs.  during  the  yeres  and  that 
he  shall  builde  a  handsome  shop  upon  the  same  ground 
&  so  leave  it  builded  &  repayred  And  that  Thomas 
Bradshewe  shall  neither  sell  shewe  or  binde  eny  books  in 
the  said  shop  during  the  leased' 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  refers  to  a  piece  of  '  voide 
ground '  for  the  erection  of  one  shop,  one  house  or  shop  already 
existing  then  in  the  occupancy  of  John  Cuthbert. 

This  Memorandum  was  afterwards  ruled  through,  most  prob- 
ably for  the  reason  that  the  parish  could  not  grant  the  lease 
of  land  which  belonged  to  Trinity  College.  Trinity  College, 
however,  granted  the  lease  to  Bradshaw  for  the  same  number 
of  years,  at  a  rental  of  6s.  8d.  A  copy  of  this  lease  dated 
1  Oct.  27  Eliz.  (1585)  is  in  the  Treasury  of  Trinity  College. 

Then  because  Bradshaw  in  building  obstructed  the  light  of 
the  windows  and  put  his  framework  into  the  church  wall,  the 
following  agreement  was  made  between  him  and  the  parish  : 

'xviij*^  die  maij  Anno  E,egni  Regine  Elizabethe  &c. 
xxix"°  1587.  Whereas  the  master  fellowes  &  schoUers  of 
Trinitie  Colledge  in  Cambridge  have  demised  &  letton 
unto  Thomas  Bradshewe  Their  Two  slioppes  lieng  at  the 
west  ende  of  Saint  Maries  chirche  in  Cambridge  from 
Michalmas  last  past  for  xix  yeres  which  two  shoppes  are 
to  be  newe  builded  up  by  the  said  Thomas  and  by  cause 
the  said  Thomas  in  buildinge  of  the  same  shoppes  did  goe 
about  to  stoppe  the  light  of  the  wyndowes  of  the  said 
chirche  &  made  his  frame  in  the  chirche  wall  to  the 
preiudice  of  the  chirche  &  parisheners  without  the  consent 
of  the  said  Chirche  wardens  &  parisheners  &  was  therefore 
by  them  discharged  from  buildinge  theire  eny  further  & 
so  the  frame  dothe  sease  unfynished.  Nowe  at  the  ernest 
request  of  the  said  Thomas  the  said  Chirch wardens  & 
parisheners  the  daye  &  yere  above  written  have  given  & 
graunted  their  License  consent  &  good  will  That  the  said 
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Thomas  Bradshewe  shall  builde  the  said  Two  Shoppos 
upon  tho  wall  &  west  windowes  of  the  said  parishe  Chirchc 
and  the  same  enjoy  duringo  the  torme  afore  said  upon 
this  Condicion  &  so  that  the  said  Thomas  or  his  assignes 
Executors  or  assignes  do  well  &  trulie  Paie  or  cause  to  be 
Paid  unto  the  Chirch  Wardens  of  the  said  parishe  and  to 
their  successors  yerely  at  the  feast  of  Easter  the  some  of 
ffive  shillings  of  Lawful!  mony  of  England  duringe  all  tho 
yeres  to  Come  in  the  said  lease  the  Which  the  said  Thomas 
dotlie  most  willinglie  promise  to  do  &  paie  &  will  binde 
'  himselfe  by  his  Deede  under  his  hand  &  scale  to  Paie 
accordinglie. 

By  me  Thomas  Bradshaw. 

Peter  scarlett 
John  norkot 

And  1  Is.  was  paid  '  for  makynge  of  the  wri tinge  from  mr  brad- 
shewe to  the  parishe  whereby  he  is  bound  to  paie  yerelie  vs.'^ 

So  the  old  shop  was  demolished  and  two  new  shops  erected 
and  were  situated  one  on  the  north  side  and  the  other  on  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Church.  From  the  lease 
granted  by  Trinity  College  to  John  Legate,  and  the  lease 
granted  by  the  parish  to  Henry  Lawman  and  Mary  his  wife,  in 
1731  (quoted  later  on),  w^e  learn  that  they  projected  from  the 
Church  24  feet  3  inches.  The  shop  on  the  south  side  is  shown 
in  the  view  of  the  Church  (plate  IX)  in  Loggan's  Gantahrigia 
Illustrata,  1690,  and  is  the  only  illustration  of  the  houses  that 
I  know  of. 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  the  deleted  entry  of  1584  that 
Bradshaw  '  shall  neither  sell,  shewe,  or  binde  eny  books  in  the 
said  shop  during  the  lease,'  for  he  was  a  stationer  and  appears 
as  such  in  a  list  of  'persons  privileged  by  the  University,'  circa 
1592-4^  When  this  condition  was  made  Cuthbert  occupied 
the  one  existing  shop,  afterwards  demolished,  and  it  may  have 
been  made  for  his  protection. 

Bradshaw  paid  ys.  yearly  for  the  rent  (as  it  is  always 
entered  in  the  Churchwardens'  accounts)  of  these  two  shops 
1  F.  213.  2      216.  ^  Bowes,  336. 
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during  1587  and  1588^  He  was  elected  an  overseer  of  the 
I  'heyghe  wayes'  in  1581 2,  and  gave  xx5.  towards  the  repairiog 
or  building  of  the  steeple,  28  April,  1593=\  He  died  in  1610, 
and  by  his  will  dated  22nd  of  July,  and  proved  20th  August,  he 
,  left  his  house  in  St  Sepulchre's  parish  to  his  wife,  and  amongst 
other  bequests  left  £60  to  each  of  his  four  sons. 

John  Legate  succeeded  Bradshaw  and  paid  the  rent  from 
1589'*  to  1609.    A  new  lease  was  probably  made  by  Trinity 
j  College  with  Legate,  dated  6  Oct.  1589.    The  copy  of  this  in 
the  Treasury  of  Trinity  College  is  unfinished,  as  spaces  left  for 
i  the  number  of  years,  yearly  payments,  &c.,  have  not  been 
filled  in.     On  the  2nd  of  November,  1588,  he   had  been 
appointed  University  Printer,  being  'reported  to  be  skilful  in 
the  art  of  printing  books ^'    He  was  admitted  a  Freeman  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  11  April,  1586,  and  married  Agatha 
I  daughter  of  Christopher  Barker,  the  King's  printer,  and  when 
j  he  died  in   1620  left  eleven  children,  his  son  succeeding 
I  him  as  printer.    Towards  the  finishing  of  the  steeple  of  the 
'  Church  he  gave  6s.  in  1593  and  10^.  in  1594".    He  paid 
6s.  Hd.  for  Church  rate  in  1601  and  1607^  and  paid  the  fine 
of  10s.  for  not  taking  Churchwarden's  ofBce  when  nominated 
in  1609«. 

It  is  a  question  whether  Legate  had  his  printing  office  here. 

,  His  successor  in  one  of  the  houses,  Leonard  Greene,  when  in 
partnership  with  Thomas  Buck  as  University  printers  after 
1625,  in  a  complaint  made  against  Buck,  refers  to  a  house  in 

j;  the  Kegent  Walk  '  which  Thomas  Thomas  and  Legatt  had 

'  successively  all  their  time  hiredl' 

Mr  Bowes  in  his  JS'otes  on  the  University  Priyiters  (p.  296) 

|i  questions  whether  it  was  the  house  in  the  Regent  Walk  for 
which  Legate  paid  the  55.  yearly.  As  the  parish  received  no 
rent  from  any  house  in  the  Regent  Walk,  most  of  the  houses 
being  in  another  parish,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  this  payment 
was  for  the  two  shops  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church,  as 
distinctly  stated  several  times  in  the  accounts,  and  that  whilst 

1  F.  215,  218.  2  Y.  198.  3  -p.  240.  F.  221. 

5  Bowes,  194.  ^  F.  243,  245.  ^  f.  280,  298.  «  p.  308,  309. 

y  Bowes,  300, 
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they  woro  j)ro])ably  used  as  shops,  the  i)riiiting'-pross  was  Im 
the  Regent  Walk'. 

In  1610  was  'received  of  William  Williams  for  Mr  Leggatts 
Rents  \s.^:  this  was,  no  doubt,  when  Legate  moved  to  Trinity 
Lane,  London,  where  he  died  in  16201 

With  a  new  tenant  the  rent  of  the  two  shops  was  raised 
and  William  Williams,  the  bookbinder,  paid  13s.  4(/.  in  1611. 

Leonard  Greene  and  William  Williams  paid  each  65.  Hd. 
rent  from  1612  to  1617*:  Greene  occupying  the  south  (as 
shown  in  Loggan's  view),  and  Williams  the  north  shop. 

Leonard  Greene,  the  printer,  was  admitted  a  Freeman  of 
the  Stationers  Company,  14  April,  1606,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  University  Printers,  31  October,  1622,  and  died 
1630.  He  paid  Church  rate  of  8s.  4d  in  1607,  and  4s.  yearly 
from  1612  to  1630^  and  fulfilled  various  offices  connected  with 
the  Church. 

After  Greene's  death  his  widow  continued  to  live  in  the 
same  house  for  another  two  years ^  whilst  John  Hearn,  and  his 
wife  who  succeeded  him,  lived  in  the  other  and  paid  the  rent 
for  both  houses  after  Williams  moved  away. 

Leonard  Greene  evidently  lived  in  the  parish  the  whole  of 
his  lifetime,  and  he  may  have  had  a  printing-press  of  his  own 
when  appointed  one  of  the  University  Printers  in  1622,  at 
which  time  the  other  University  Printer  was  Cantrell  Legge, 
who  was  living  in  the  parish  quite  close  to  the  Rose  Inn  on  the 
Market  Hill,  where  his  wife  continued  to  live  after  his  death. 
On  the  16  December,  1625,  he  was  appointed  along  with  Thomas 
and  John  Buck,  University  Printers,  and  during  this  partner- 
ship  he  complained  that  Buck  had  taken  a  new  office  in  his 
own  name  and  without  consulting  him,  the  '  Angel '  leased 
from  Mr  Luykens,  Greene  desiring  instead  that  the  press  might 
be  placed  in  a  house  most  convenient  for  all  their  coming  to  it, 
as  the  Regent  Walke  (in  all  men's  opinion  the  fittest)  which  j 
Thomas  Thomas  and  Legatt  had  successively  all  their  time 
hired  I    There  was  also  a  Francis  Greene,  a  bookseller,  also 

1  Bowes,  300.  2  p  314,  3  Bowes,  295. 

^  F.  327—344.  ^  jp.  298,  321—425.  ^  p.  435,  443. 
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living  in  the  parish,  who  may  have  been  a  son  of  Leonard 
Greene:  he  commenced  paying  the  Church  rate  in  1628\ 

William  Williams  is  mentioned  as  a  bookbinder  when  chosen 
as  a  sidesman  in  1608^  and  I  think,  according  to  his  position  in 
the  rate  list  of  1607=^,  that  he  and  Leonard  Glascocke  occupied 
one  of  the  two  houses  for  which  Legate  then  paid  rent.  He 
filled  various  offices  connected  with  the  Church,  as  Church- 
warden, Church  rate  assessor,  auditor,  &c.,  and  remained  in  the 
parish  after  his  removal  from  this  shop — he  was  pajdng  Church 
rate  as  late  as  1635. 

John  Hearne  (or  Heron)  paid  the  rent  for  1618^  which  was 
increased  from  135.  4d  to  xxs.,  he  dying  in  1619  or  1620^ 
his  widow  continued  the  payments  from  1620  to  1629^  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  Leonard  Greene  lived  in  one  of  the 
houses. 

The  son,  John  Hearne,  continued  the  payment  of  xxs.  from 
1630^  but  in  1647  he  paid  'for  a  lease  of  two  houses  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Church,  which  was  granted  to  him  by  the 
parishioners  £8,'  and  for  the  years  1648  and  1649  he  paid  each 
year  £1  and  Ss.  4d  for  two  capons.  From  1631  to  1635^  it 
seems  as  if  a  Thomas  Browne  occupied  one  of  the  houses,  whilst 
the  Hearnes  occupied  the  other.  This  Thomas  Browne  lived 
elsewhere  in  the  parish  and  paid  Church  rate  as  early  as  162P. 

During  John  Hearne's  tenancy  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the 
place.  In  the  account  of  the  more  special  disorders  in  the 
University,  drawn  up  probably  by  Dr  Cosin  or  Dr  Sterne, 
and  forwarded  to  Archbishop  Laud  (23  September,  1636)  in 
anticipation  of  a  proposed  visitation  which  did  not  take  place, 
it  is  said  of  the  Church  : 

'AH  the  year  after  a  parte  of  it  is  made  a  Lumber 
House  for  ye  Materials  of  ye  Scaffolds,  for  Bookbinders 
dry  Fats,  for  Aumeric  Cupboards,  &  such  like  instruments, 
which  they  know  not  readily  where  else  to  put.  The  west 
windows  are  half  blinded  up  with  a  Cobler's  and  a  Book- 
binder's Shop^^' 

1  F.  417.  -  F.  304.  ^  F.  298.  ^  p.  350.  ^  F.  359. 

6  F.  3G7,  428.  7  y.  463.  «      443^  468.  «  F.  375. 
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Could  Tliomas  Browne  have  been  the  bookbinder  referred  to  ?  I 
have  a  note  of  a  Robert  Browne,  a  Cambridge  bookbinder,  near 
this  date,  thanks  to  information  given  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Stokes. 

Edmund  Hearne  paid  the  same  amount  from  1650  to  1669, 
and  after  his  death  the  payment  was  continued  by  his  widow 
until  1682.    During  this  period 

'  It  was  Ordered  this  sixth  and  twentyth  day  of  October 
1663  by  us  whose  names  are  hereunder  Written.    That  at 
nine  of  the  Clock  every  Night  and  at  5  of  the  Clock  in 
;    the  Morning  shall  be  wrung  the  Tenor  or  Great  Bell  in 
Great  St  Mary's  Church  Steeple.' 
Signed  by  Thomas  Gibbs,  Curate,  and  36  others. 

Mrs  Spence  paid  the  rent  and  3s.  4d  for  Capons,  for  1683 
and  1684.  In  1684  (4  June)  it  was  'ordered  that  the  lower 
ends  of  the  Church  be  paved  from  the  west  door  to  the  rails 
and  from  the  south  door  to  the  west  door... paved  with  free 
stone,'  and  in  the  accounts  £3.  10s.  Sd.  was  paid  for  53  feet  of 
new  stone  for  shops  about  the  front  at  one  shilling  and  four 
pence  the  foot. 

William  Hust  or  Hurst  paid  the  rent  for  1686  with  3s.  4d 
for,  or  in  lieu  of,  two  capons.  Against  this  entry  the  late 
Thomas  Stevenson  wrote  in  pencil  '  late  Spence,'  so  helping  us 
to  accurately  follow  the  tenancy  of  these  houses.  Hurst  paid 
£1.  3s.  4d  yearly  until  1692  when  the  amount  paid  was  £1 
only,  and  this  he  continued  to  pay  until  his  death  and  burial 
in  the  Church  in  1715. 

During  his  tenancy  the  following  note  is  entered  in  the 
Churchwardens'  book  : 

'22  September  1699.  At  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Parishioners  of  St  Mary  the  Great  in  the  Town  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  Vestry  of  the  said  Church  it  is  agreed  that 
whereas  Wm  Hust  has  erected  a  chimbly  in  a  Tenement 
on  the  West  End  of  the  said  Church  where  there  never 
was  known  to  be  any,  which  is  to  the  great  Annoyance  of 
the  said  Church,  and  therefore  the  said  chimbly  is  hereby 
ordered  to  be  pulled  down.' 
To  which  is  attached  16  signatures. 
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Widow  Hurst  continued  the  yearly  payment  of  £1  until 
1727,  and  after  her  death  and  burial  in  the  Church  her 
Executrix  paid  the  rent  for  the  year  1728. 

Henry  Lawman  paid  the  rent  of  £1  for  1729  and  1730,  and 
Mr  Stevenson  placed  a  note  against  the  1729  entry  '  late  Hurst.' 
The  following  copy  of  the  Lease  of  the  two  shops  to  Henry 
Lawman  and  his  wife  is  from  the  Churchwardens'  book : 

This  Indenture  made  26^^  day  of  January  in  fourth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Second  by  y«  grace  of  God  of 
great  Brittian  france  &  Ireland  King  Defender  of  y®  faith  &c.  Annoq. 
Dom:  One  thousand  Seven  hundred  «&  thirty  Between  Samuel  Stanley 
&  W"^  Markby  Church  Wardens  of  ye  Parish  of  Gt  St  Mary's  in  the  Town 
of  Cambridge  &  W'"  Wolfe  Sam^  Crosley  Henry  Crow  &  Jeremiah  Chappel 
Overseers  of  the  Said  Parish  of  one  part  &  Henry  Lawman  &  Mary  his 
Wife  of  y*^  said  Parish  of  Gt  St  Mary's  on  y^  other  part.  Witnesseth  that 
y^  said  Church  Wardens  &  Overseer  with  one  mutual  assent  &  Consent 
Have  Demised  granted  &  to  ffarm  Letten  &  by  these  Presents  do  demise 
grant  &  to  fiarm  Lett  unto  y^  said  Henry  Lawman  &  Mary  his  Wife  both 
those  their  two  Shops  with  the  Appurtences  thereunto  belonging  now  or 
late  in  y^  tenure  or  occupation  of  Mary  Richardson  Widdow  &  Richard 
Ramsey  their  assignes  or  Undertenants  yett  Lying  &  being  in  ye  Parish 
aforesaid  adjoyning  Unto  y^  West  end  of  the  Parish  Church  aforesaid 
built  against  the  said  Church  End  one  of  the  said  Shops  being  at  the 
North  west  Corner  of  y®  said  Church  by  Estimation  in  length  twenty  four 
foot  &  three  inches  more  or  less  as  it  is  now  built  Upon  y^  Kings  high 
street  toward  y®  West.  Other  being  at  y®  South  west  Corner  of  y® 
said  Church  Containing  by  Estimation  twenty  four  foot  &  three  Inches 
more  or  less  as  it  is  now  built  upon  y^  Kings  high  street  towards  y*^  west 
to  have  &  to  hold  y^  said  two  shops  &  other  y*^  premises  hereby  remised 
with  y^  appurtences  unto  the  said  Henry  Lawman  &  Mary  his  Wife  their 
Executors  administrators  &  assignes  from  the  feast  of  St  Michael  y® 
Archangle  last  past  until  y®  full  end  &  term  of  forty  Years  from  y^  said 
feast  fully  to  be  Compleat  &  Ended  Yielding  &  Paying  therefore  Yearly 
&  every  Year  during  all  y^  said  Term  unto  y*^  said  Church  Wardens  & 
their  Successors  or  unto  their  certain  Attorney  to  the  use  of  the  said 
Parish  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  of  Lawful  money  of  England  at  y^  two 
Usual  feasts  or  terms  in  y**  Year  that  is  to  say  the  feast  of  St  Michael  y® 
Archangel  &  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  by  equal  & 
even  portions  &  at  Easter  a  Couple  of  Capons  or  three  Shillings  &  four 
pence  of  lawfull  money  of  England  And  if  it  fortune  y^  said  Yearly  rent 
of  twenty  Shillings  to  be  behind  &  unpaid  in  part  or  in  y^  Whole  by  y® 
space  of  twelve  days  next  after  either  of  the  said  feasts  or  days  of  payment 
thereof  above  mentioned  in  which  as  aforesaid  it  ought  to  be  paid  being 
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lawfully  demanded  that  then  &  from  Thenceforth  it  .shall  &  may  be  lawfull 
to  &  for  y*'  .said  Church  Warden.s  of  the  said  Pari.sh  for  y'^  time  being  or 
their  Certain  Attorney  unto  y^  .said  Demised  premises  &  every  part  & 
parcell  thereof  Wholly  to  reenter  &  y*'  same  to  have  again  repossess 
&  enjoy  to  y**  use  &  disposing  of  y'^  said  Parish  as  in  their  former  Estate 
&  right  &  y«  said  Henry  Lawman  &  Mary  his  Wife  their  Executors 
Administrators  &  assigns  &  all  other  Occupiers  thereof  thereout  &  there- 
from utterly  Expell  &  a  move  any  thing  in  these  Indentures  Contained  to 
ye  Contrary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding  &  y'^  said  Henry  Lawman 
&  Mary  his  Wife  for  themselves  their  Heirs  Executors  administrators  & 
assigns  do  Covenant  promise  &  grant  to  &  with  y*^  said  Church  Wardens 
&  Overseers  &  their  Successors  by  these  presents  that  they  y*^  said  Henry 
Lawman  &  Mary  his  Wife  their  Executors  administrator  at  their  own 
propper  Cost  &  Charges  shall  &  will  well  &  sufficiently  support  sustain 
repairs  &  maintain  y^  said  demised  premises  &  every  part  &  parcell  thereof 
with  all  manner  of  needfull  &  necessary  reparations  from  time  to  time 
when  &  as  often  as  need  shall  require  during  all  y^  said  term  of  forty 
Years  &  also  pave  the  Street  before  y®  said  shops  &  as  often  as  need  shall 
require  during  y®  said  term  &  so  in  y®  end  of  the  said  term  well  & 
sufficiently  supported  sustained  repaired  Maintained  &  paved  shall  leave 
&  Yield  up  y^  same  &  every  part  &  parcell  thereof  unto  y®  said  Church 
Wardens  &  Overseers  of  y"^  said  Parish  for  y^  time  being  Provided  always 
their  Heirs  Executors  Administrators  or  Assignes  at  any  time  or  times 
hereafter  during  the  .said  term  to  Convert  y^  said  Demised  premises  or 
any  part  thereof  into  any  tenement  or  tenements  or  to  build  or  Erect  any 
Chimney  or  chimneys  in  or  upon  the  said  demised  premises  or  any  part 
thereof. 

In  Witness  whereof  the  said  parties  above  named  to  these  present 
Indentures  interchangeably  hav  set  &  put  their  hands  &  seals  the  day  & 
year  above  Written. 

Henry  (g)  Lawman,  Mary  (g)  Lawman. 

Thomas  Paris  paid  the  rent  for  1731  to  1735,  the  amount 
being  £1,  but  from  1736  to  1743  he  paid  £1  and  2  capons, 
and  again  only  £1  for  1744.  Mrs  Mart  from  1745  to  1751  paid 
for  the  rent  and  two  capons  £1.  35.  4d  each  year,  whilst 
Zachariah  Mart  paid  the  same  from  1756  to  1766.  Zachariah 
Mart  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  previous  to  1756  but  not 
afterwards. 

Cole  speaks  of  the  shops  as  existing  in  1745  '  to  the  dis- 
grace of  Trinity  College^'  Both  shops  were  untenanted  from 
1743  to  1749,  but  after  this  Zachariah  Mart,  Thomas  Doggett, 

^  Sandars,  85. 
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Jacob  Coxall,  and  John  Delaporte  successively  occupied  the 

north,  whilst  S.  Urling,  James  Parker,  Willers,  and  Morris 

Beresford  successively  occupied  the  south  shop. 

John  Delaporte  lived  here  from  1765  to  1767.  In  1768  he 
opened  a  Coffee-Room  next  to  Emmanuel  College,  in  a  pleasant 
Garden,  '  where  different  Languages  (French  in  particular)  will 
be  one  of  the  principal  Studies,  and  made  easy  and  familiar  by 
Conversation,'  &c.  So  runs  the  curious  notice  in  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle,  4  June,  1763\  Another  advertisement  appeared  the 
2  July,  in  which  it  is  called  the  'Emanuel  Coffe-House,'  and 
a  paragraph  at  the  end  says,  '  Any  Peruke-maker  for  Ready 
Money,  may  be  supplied  at  the  Hair  Warehouse  in  Sfc  Andrew's, 
cheaper  than  at  the  cheapest  House  in  London,  with  every 
Article  they  use  I'  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Searle  called  my  attention 
to  a  token  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  which  was  found  in 
St  Mary's  passage,  iohn  DELAPORTE  |  ST  martins  lane  I 
NO  1  I  and  on  the  reverse,  SELLS  ALL  |  SORTS  OF  hairs  |  and 

EVERY  ARTICLE  |  USED  BY  PERUKE  |  MAKERS  | 

On  the  6th  July,  1766,  a  Grace  directed  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  to  treat  with  Trinity  College  and  with  the 
parish  for  certain  hovels  (aediculae)  which  encumbered  the  west 
end  of  the  Church,  with  a  view  to  their  destruction ^ 

This  resulted  in  the  following  agreement,  entered  in  the 
Churchwardens'  Book : 

'Whereas  by  Indenture  bearing  date  the  first  day  of  August  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  &  sixty  seven.  The  Churchwardens  &  Overseers 
by  and  with  the  assent  &  consent  of  the  parishioners,  in  consideration  of 
sixty  pounds  paid  to  them  by  the  Vicechancellor,  Masters,  &  Scholars  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Did,  demise,  Grant  &  to  Farm  Lett  both 
their  two  shops,  now  converted  into  two  tenements,  situate  at  the  west 
end  of  Great  St  Mary's  Church  in  the  said  Town,  now  in  the  Occupation 
of  Morriss  Bareford  and  John  Delleport.  To  the  Vicechancellor,  Masters 
and  Scholars  of  the  said  town  for  the  space  or  term  of  one  thousand  years, 
paying  a  yearly  Rent  of  one  penny  with  Covenant  in  such  Indenture  for 
the  said  Vicechancellor,  Masters  &  Scholars  to  pull  down  the  said  two 
shops  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  Now  we  whose  names  are  hereunder 
written  Churchwardens,  Overseers  and  Parishioners  in  Vestry  assembled 
do  agree  that  the  said  sixty  pounds  shall  be  disposed  off  as  follows,  that 
1  Cooper,  Anjials,  iv.  328.  2  j^^^  329. 

3  Willis  and  Clark,  m.  71. 
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is  to  say  that  the  above  wixty  pounds  .shall  bo  put  into  the  Hands  of 
Mr  Thomas  Evans  of  Cambridge  Vintner,  baring  Interest  after  the  Rate 
of  4  per  Ct  per  Ann.  and  that  the  Interest  thereof  shall  be  ap[)]yd  to  the 
paying  the  Land  Tax  of  Seven  pounds  per  year  &  the  remainder  to  be 
applyd  to  the  poor  Rates,  the  interest  to  Commence  this  thirteenth  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  &  Sixty  seven.' 

Signed  by  two  Churchwardens,  four  Overseers,  and  nine 
others. 

And  the  'Land  Tax  for  ye  late  Mart's  Houses  126*.'  appears 
in  the  accounts  of  1767-8. 

On  the  27th  of  October  in  the  same  year  (1767)  the  houses 
having  been  pulled  down,  the  University  Syndics,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Senate  House,  were  empowered  to  repair  the 
walls  of  the  Church  against  which  the  houses  had  abutted ^ 
Then,  26th  April  the  following  year  (1768)  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Vestry  of  Great  St  Mary's  Church  '  it  was  agreed  that 
the  University  shall  have  free  Liberty  to  Beautify  the  West 
End  of  the  Church,  they  being  Desirous  of  doing  the  same,' 
and  during  1769  the  improvement  was  effected  by  the  erection 
of  the  iron  railings  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church  \  | 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  window  at  the  left  of  j 
the  entrance  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church.  There,  between  I 
the  window  and  the  corner  buttress,  are  plainly  seen  three  small 
squares  of  stone  which  have  evidently  been  inserted.  They  are 
equally  spaced  one  above  the  other,  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  beams  of  the  north  house  were  inserted  there  into  the 
walls  of  the  Church.  Loggan's  illustration  shows  the  south 
house  with  pointed  roof,  the  point  reaching  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  window.  This,  along  with  the  1587  memorandum  of 
Thomas  Bradshaw  who  had  'made  his  frame  in  the  Churche 
wallV  rather  confirms  the  suggestion. 

Such  is  the  life  history  of  these  houses  or  shops.  I  have  to 
thank  Mr  F.  Palmer  and  Mr  W.  O.  Hattersley,  the  Church- 
wardens, for  the  opportunity  of  working  through  the  Church- 
wardens' books;  and  also  Mr  J.  E.  Foster,  for  without  his 
transcript  of  the  earlier  Churchwardens'  Accounts  this  paper 
would  not  have  been  written. 


1  Willis  and  Clark,  in.  171. 


2  See  page  239  ante. 
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Monday,  17  May,  1909. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Dr  John  Peile,  F.Brit. A.,  made  a  communication 

On  Four  MS.  Books  of  Accounts  kept  by  Joseph 
Mead,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
WITH  HIS  Pupils  between  1614  and  1633. 

Some  little  time  ago,  I  found  in  a  drawer  in  our  Muni- 
ment-room four  volumes  containing  the  accounts  kept  with 
his  pupils  by  Joseph  Mead,  B.D.,  the  well-known  fellow  of 
Christ's,  1613-38.  Each  volume  is  twelve  inches  long  and  four 
broad,  and  is  bound  in  parchment.  In  several  places  the  ink 
has  run ;  in  a  few  the  writing  is  undecipherable  ;  almost  always 
the  sense  is  clear.  There  are  about  a  hundred  entries  ranging 
from  1614  to  1633;  one  later,  in  1636,  for  his  cousin  Thomas, 
son  of  Sir  John  Mead  of  Lofts.  The  pupils  were  not  all 
originally  entered  under  Mead :  several  were  taken  over  by 
him  on  the  death  or  the  departure  from  Cambridge  of  their 
first  tutor.  The  account  is  never  a  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  book ;  it  is  (literally) 
"  current,"  with  the  receipts  and  expenses  alternating  down 
the  page :  e.g. 

Will  March,  admitted  Mar.  7,  162f 
^  at  his  admission  3".  0.  0 
^  Aprill  19      0.  0 

Then  come  the  various  sums  paid  for  him,  or  sometimes  to 
him,  with  another  line  below :  then  further  receipts,  and  so 
on.  Occasionally  a  balance  is  struck,  and  marked  by  "  debet," 
or  "debeo."  Sometimes,  when  two  pupils  kept  in  the  same 
chamber,  their  accounts  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  book,  so 
that  a  charge  common  to  both  could  be  conveniently  divided 
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between  them.  The  same  man's  account  may  appear  in  two 
or  three  places  and  in  one  or  two  books.  At  the  end,  if  the 
account  was  cleared  up,  comes  a  note  "  all  made  even."  But 
there  are  some  bad  debts,  as,  indeed.  Mead  tells  us  in  his 
letters  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  account  of  a  B.A.  sometimes  remains  open : 
doubtless  he  was  pulled  up  when  he  came  up  for  his  M.A. : 
the  majority  did  not  reside  the  whole  seven  years,  being  no 
longer  required  to  do  so,  but  many  did. 

There  is  no  caution-money,  though  I  found  the  phrase 
once:  but  a  sum  is  advanced  by  the  pupil  or  by  his  guardian 
(as  above  for  March)  which  may  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
next  quarter:  it  varies  very  much  according  to  the  status  of 
the  pupil  and  to  his  age :  the  younger  he  was,  the  more  the 
tutor  provided,  especially  clothes :  the  average  is  about  £5, 
rising  to  £15  or  more  for  a  very  wealthy  man.  The  tutor's 
account  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  an  undergraduate's  ex- 
penses :  he  must  have  had  a  separate  account  with  the  Steward, 
perhaps  with  the  manciple.  In  each  quarter  Mead's  account 
has  items  First  Month,  Second,  Third — a  single  charge  for  each 
month,  varying  from  a  few  shillings  to  £2  or  so  for  a  fellow- 
commoner  :  it  is  not  clear  what  this  sum  includes :  it  is  too 
small  for  commons,  for  which  the  student  (if  not  a  scholar) 
would  settle  with  the  Steward :  but  it  seems  to  cover  ordinary 
"  sizings  "  and  *'  exceedings  "  :  though  not  all  such  charges :  on 
a  special  festivity  there  occurs  a  separate  charge,  when  young 
Hamon  le  Strange  paid  6s.  for  *'  a  supper  to  a  2  or  3  of  his 
friends  at  a  Declamation,"  i.e.  after  performing  one  of  his 
College  Exercises  in  the  Chapel ;  or  when  Edward  Dudley 
had  "  a  tansey  [pudding]  with  his  friend,"  and  paid  Is.  more 
for  "  a  peece  of  veale  with  the  tansey."  Entertainment  (in 
college  at  least)  must  have  been  limited,  when  such  small 
prodigalities  are  specially  noted. 

For  tuition  a  fellow-commoner  paid  255.  a  quarter:  a 
scholar  or  pensioner  155.,  1.3s.  4d,  or  10s.;  possibly  Mead 
varied  the  sum  according  to  his  knowledge  of  his  pupil's 
means  :  a  sizar  6s.  8d.  The  lecturer  "  (i.e.  the  Head-lecturer 
or  Praelector)  received  Is.    The  bed-maker  had  2s. ;  the  laun- 
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dress  l6'.  4d  up  to  2,s'.,  but  always  the  same  each  quarter  for 
the  same  man.  All  these  charges  are  at  least  doubled  to  a 
fellow-commoner,  who  alone  of  undergraduates  enjoyed  the 
services  of  the  College  barber — for  3s. 

Chamber-rent  is  very  small,  rarely  more  than  25.  a  quarter: 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  three  or  four  shared  a  chamber; 
it  is  charged,  however,  irregularly,  which  I  do  not  understand: 
the  tutor  was  certainly  responsible  for  the  charge  to  the  Master, 
who  allotted  to  each  fellow  sets  for  his  pupils  at  his  own  plea- 
sure; Mead  used  to  complain  of  the  special  difficulties  which 
he  had  in  getting  the  sets  which  he  wanted.  Some  occupants 
might  beautify  the  chamber,  e.g.  with  a  Canopye(?)  or  with 
curtains,  probably  to  hide  the  bed  in  the  day-time  (seven  yards 
of  damicks  [a  cheap  damask]  for  curtains  cost  145.):  but  I 
suspect  that  the  chamber  was  generally  bare  and  comfortless, 
belonging  as  it  did  to  no  one  in  full  right,  and  that  such 
luxury  as  there  was  was  kept  for  the  "studies"  (developed 
into  the  modern  bed-room  and  gyp-room)  attached  to  each 
chamber,  fireless  though  they  were ;  certainly  what  we  should 
call  income "  (sometimes  rising  to  £4.  Os.  Od.)  is  charged 
under  the  head  "  study  '* :  one  man  "  paints  his  study  with 
pannells  "  (as  on  two  sides  of  the  Prayer-Room  at  the  Master's 
Lodge — which  used  to  be  let  to  fellow-commoners):  one  had 
a  key  for  his  study-door,  as  well  as  for  the  chamber.  ("  Kays," 
it  may  be  noted,  were  incessantly  being  broken  or  lost,  and 
replaced  at  the  owner's  charge.) 

There  are  regular  charges  for  coals,  "  turves,"  and  candles : 
for  conveyance  of  money  (rather  high)  and  of  property  "  from 
the  water,"  if  sent  up  by  river  from  Lynn,  or  by  wagon. 
Travelling- money  was  supplied  on  returning  home,  but  not 
regularly:  it  follows  that  the  student  had  some  money  trusted 
to  his  discretion  as  well  as  having  a  banker  in  his  tutor.  If 
he  lived  in  East  Anglia  he  generally  rode  home,  and  had 
sometimes  10s.  supplied  him  for  "  horse  and  charges."  To 
London  the  poorer  sort  went  by  wagon,  for  3s.  4d,  exclusive 
of  charges.  A  rich  man  would  often  have  a  man,  or  two 
men,  sent  up  with  horses :  the  two  men  once  ate  a  leg  of 
mutton. 
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Each  man,  at  his  initiation  to  the  social  life  of  the  College, 
is  charged  for  "  salting,"  2s. — which  supplied  ale  for  his  friends  (?) 
and  salt  to  be  mingled  with  his  own.  Charges  at  Degree-time 
seem  high  in  comparison  with  those  for  ordinary  living :  each 
B.A.  paid  £2  for  the  "  College  supper " ;  this  seems  to  have 
been  collected  by  one  of  the  questionists :  an  incepting  M.A. 
paid  £4,  also  for  festivities.  "  Bever-money "  might  be  any- 
thing up  to  105.  The  Lecturer  at  B.A.  commencement  again 
had  his  Is.,  and  the  "Father"  2s.,  in  which  gloves  to  Bedells 
seems  to  be  included.  "Admission"  and  "suspension"  cost  £1 
(I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  latter  item):  some- 
times "  the  Orator  "  is  mentioned,  but  the  charge  is  the  same. 
Occasionally  a  "  Poser  "  appears  and  receives  4s.  or  more — an 
official  whom  I  had  connected  only  with  Newcastle  Scholar- 
ships at  Eton.  Once  or  twice  there  is  an  extra  charge  "  for 
not  sitting  in  the  schools "  4s.,  once  put  in  the  odd  way 
"  buying  out  sitting  in  schools  "  9s. :  as  it  is  paid  once  by  a 
sizar,  who  could  not  wish  to  incur  needless  expense,  I  guess 
that  it  means  private  examination  on  the  ground  of  illness. 

Quite  nine  men  out  of  ten  have  a  charge  each  quarter, 
"Fast.  333... "  (amount  of  figures  varies);  for  a  fellow-commoner 
666.  This  sum  was  supplied  by  the  tutor  to  the  pupil  each 
fast-day.  On  such  days  no  meat  was  provided  in  Hall,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  College.  But  there  were  eating-houses  in 
the  town  at  which  meat  was  cooked  and  ready  for  all  who 
came,  and  to  these  students  regularly  went — an  abuse  to  which 
Archbishop  Laud's  attention  was  drawn  in  1636.  As  the  tutor 
supplied  the  money,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  with  the  parents' 
consent :  the  fact  indicates  the  growth  of  Puritan  feeling  as 
against  Anglicanism.  "Commons  in  Lent"  (2s.  a  week)  ap- 
pears, but  not  very  frequently ;  the  student  perhaps  had  a 
dispensation  because  of  weak  health — real  or  supposed :  I  take 
it  that  most  still  fasted  in  Lent. 

As  might  be  expected  when  three  or  four  men  occupied 
one  room,  special  arrangements  were  necessary  when  one  was 
seriously  ill  or  had  an  infectious  sickness.  The  sick  man  was 
removed  to  "  Raper's  "  or  "  G.  Pindar's  " — college  servants,  I 
suspect,  of  some  sort,  as  "  Troylus  "  certainly  was,  though  he  is 
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dignified  with  the  title  "Mr  Atkinson"  when  he  receives  rent 
for  rooms  in  the  Brazen  George,  the  old  inn  where  Post-office 
Place  now  is,  unstatutably  used  by  the  College  to  accommodate 
the  overflowing  number  of  pupils  in  those  days.  ''Mr  Gregory" 
and  "  Mr  Finch,"  who  also  received  sick  men,  may  have  been 
medical  practitioners,  or  possibly  tradesmen.  A  common 
charge  in  such  cases  is  5s.  a  week  for  board  and  lodging 
(rising  to  10s.  in  serious  cases),  exclusive  of  physic.  One 
man  had  a  "physitian"  at  £1.  Is.  Od.:  generally  an  apothe- 
cary sufficed.  Here  are  three  specimens  of  the  remedies  used: 
(1)  gargarismes  (.3s.  6d):  let  bloud  (Is.):  oyntment  (Is.):  a 
purge  (Is.).  (2)  Suppositary  (2d.) :  a  clister  (3s.  4(i.) :  oyles 
(Qd.) :  camemile  (2d.) :  a  gargarisme  (2s.  4d) :  oyles  (8d.). 
(3)  Suppositary,  clyster,  plaster,  fomentaria,  purge,  lozenges, 
10s.  Qd.  in  all ;  one  man  was  thought  likely  to  get  good  from 
2d.  worth  of  hog's  grease.  In  November  1620  every  man  was 
charged  2d.  for  "  Sparkes  sick."  A  similar  universal  charge 
was  in  1623  for  "tennis  court  building,"  6d.  each  man,  spread 
over  four  quarters. 

Mead's  pupils  in  the  main  were  well-to-do  men,  not  in 
receipt  of  scholarships :  scholarships  would  not  appear  in  his 
bills;  being  paid  in  kind,  by  allowance  for  dinners  in  Hall, 
these  would  concern  the  steward,  not  the  tutor :  but  exhibitions 
were  allowed  for  in  his  account.  The  pupils  often  had  ex- 
pensive "sutes"  (up  to  £5  or  more),  of  which  the  materials 
are  given — "green  pyropus,"  green  velvet,  broad  green  saye, 
lace  and  silk,  taffety  and  "  changeable  taffety,"  &c.  Thomas 
Tarrie  had  "  a  minikin  sute  "  with  H  yards  of  "  fine  provanto 
saye"  (10s.  lOd) :  William  Huddleston  had  "a  winter  sute  of 
fine  grey  bever  broadcloth."  A  fellow-commoner's  gown  might 
cost  £5:  John  Gray  paid  for  11  yards  of  "  chamlet  philippine 
cheny"  (i.e.  ordinary  cheap  camlet  cloth^),  £1.  19s.  Sd.:  for  a 
yard  of  "  tany  velvet,"  £1.  4s.  Od.:  for  7  dozen  of  long  barrell- 
head  buttons,  14s.  Od.:  for  5^  yards  of  serge,  13s.  9d.:  for  IJ  oz. 

1  See  Oxford  Dictionary,  under  Philip,  and  China :  oddly  enough,  "  Philip- 
pine cheyney"  is  a  corruption  of  "Philip  and  Cheny":  sometimes  it  is  "Philip, 
Hob  and  China,"  used  like  "  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,"  =  common-place  people — 
or  things. 
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•'rnixt  lase  and  silk,"  35.  Id.:  for  buckram  and  canvas,  Is.  Id. — 
in  all  £4.  155.  7d:  and  for  "making,"  75.  Od.  On  the  other 
hand  unexpected  economies  appear,  e.g.  in  sleeping  accommo- 
dation ;  we  know  from  Mead's  letter  in  the  series  already 
mentioned  (which  is  the  locus  classicus  on  the  subject),  that 
even  fellow-commoners  often  shared  a  bed  ;  the  above-men- 
tioned Gray  of  Chillingham,  and  Peregrine,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer  of  Somerset,  did  so;  and  each  pays  the  following 
charge:  "for  eeking  their  rug  (bed-cover)  with  one  whole 
length,  and  13  pound  of  fethers  into  his  bed,  7/0,  his  part" — 
the  regular  phrase  for  a  divided  charge. 

A  sizars  charges  for  his  clothes  are  curious:  they  are  for 
constant  "  mendings  "  and  the  like  :  "  Mending  his  jerkin  with 
bays  [sic]  and  a  dozen  of  satten  buttons  (!),  1/0:  dressing  his 
blew  breeches,  Qd.\  quarter  and  a  halfe  of  new  cloth  to  peece 
them,  1/6:  making  them  up,  and  3  yards  of  binding  for  knees, 
2/0:... an  old  jerkin  (given  him)  making  fit,  1/0:  a  paire  of 
breeches  dying  and  dressing,  1/4:  new  cloth  to  eke  them  at 
knees,  1/0:  making  them  up  againe,  1/8:  making  a  new 
jerkin,  2/0:  mending  old  breeches,  6c?. :... dying  his  dressing- 
goune,  2/0:  making  a  dublet,  given  him,  2/6."  It  was  certainly 
possible  to  get  through  Cambridge  for  a  very  small  cost — even 
although  the  time  of  residence  was  so  much  longer  than  it  is 
now:  the  "summer  quarter,"  ending  about  12  September,  was 
commonly  kept ;  indeed,  students  frequently  began  their  course 
in  July.  Here  is  a  remarkable  case :  a  sizar,  belonging  to 
Cambridge,  paid  to  Mead  for  his  whole  course  up  to  the  B.A. 
degree  (which  he  took)  £1.  O5.  4c?.,  wholly  made  up  of  the 
monthly  charges — -very  small  ones.  Probably  he  lived  with 
a  fellow,  or  fellow-commoner,  as  his  personal  servant,  and  so 
paid  nothing  for  rooms ;  his  degree-fees,  which  must  have  been 
paid,  possibly  by  a  friend,  are  not  mentioned.  As  he  got  his 
dinners  free,  he  would  have  no  account  with  the  steward. 

One  can  sometimes  guess  at  the  character  of  the  pupil  from 
his  bills.  Thomas  Stuteviile,  Sir  Martin's  eldest  son,  was  nice 
in  his  personal  belongings,  but  not  extravagant.  He  has  a 
" looking-glasse  with  a  box,  comb,  and  brush,"  35.  4c?.:  a  "great 
head-brush  "  costs  I5.  8c?.    A  bason,  "  his  part,"  as  he  does  not 
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live  alone,  I5.  2d. :  "  a  chamber  pot  (a  luxury,  commonly  con- 
fined to  times  of  sickness),  his  part,"  10c?.:  "a  ring  for  the 
bason,"  4fd.:  "an  houre-glasse  in  a  brazen  case,"  Is.  6d.:  "a 
box  for  bands  with  a  desk,"  5s.  6d.  He  uses  "  guilded  paper." 
He  has  "  russet  boots,"  6s.  Hd. :  a  paire  of  white  shoes,  35.  Od. : 
a  pair  of  "galashoes,"  more  than  once.  He  buys  gloves  at 
Sturbridge  fair.  He  has  "  a  pair  of  blew  garters,"  Ss.  6d. : 
and  "  a  satten  collar,"  6s.  Od.  He  had  further  "  a  viol,  and  a 
viol-book  bound  with  green  leather  and  ribban  "  (Ss.  6d.),  and 
he  often  buys  "  knotts  of  strings " :  like  some  other  fellow- 
commoners,  he  has  lessons  in  music  :  "  a  musitian  "  was  always 
paid  6s.  8d.  a  month.  "  For  the  dansing  schoole  "  (£1)  is  paid 
only  by  the  sons  of  Richard  Halford  of  Wiston :  Andrew,  the 
eldest,  is  the  man  who  was  put  in  command  of  a  troop  raised 
by  his  father  to  fight  for  the  King  in  the  Civil  War,  and, 
having  imprudently  hanged  his  prisoners,  had  to  pay  a  terrible 
fine  in  the  latter  days. 

I  now  come  to  the  books  in  general  use.  Here  is  a  list 
of  those  purchased  for  Edward  Dudley,  a  fellow-commoner, 
July  1617 — Dec.  1619.  These  are  extracted  from  the  midst  of 
charges  for  "  2  pound  candles,"  "  coals,"  "  a  key  for  the  chamber 
dore,"  and  the  like. 

1617.  Kekerman,  logic  compend(ium),  1/0:  Lexicon  Etymologicum, 
1/0:  Catechismus  palatinatus  (i.e.  Heidelberg),  10*^:  Camden's  gr(eek) 
gram.,  8**:  Kek.  systema  majus,  3/2.    Homer  Iliad,  1/4. 

1618.  Persius,  english,  4<i :  Terentius  Christian(us)(?),  10*^ :  Kekermann 
compend.  rhet(orick),  10"^;  do.  Ethicks,  1/0:  do.  Physicks,  3/0:  Relations 
of  Kingdomes,  2/8:  Buxtorf,  Heb.  gram.,  1/0. 

1619.  Kekermann  syst.  TheoL,  1/8.  Sleidan  [John,  of  Strasburg,  the 
historian  of  the  Reformation]  de  4  monarch(iis),  1/3  :  Reynoldi  Orationes(?), 
2/6 :  Erasmi  Coll(oqma)  and  Martials  Epigr.,  2/6 :  Theatrum  [Orbis  Ter- 
rarum,  1570,  Antwerp]  Ortelii,  Epit(ome),  5/6:  Isocrates,  1/6:  Ovid's 
meta(morphoses)  and  Ausonius,  2/0:  Tullie's  Epist.,  1/0:  Tullie's  ora- 
tions [a  few,  I  presume],  1/0:  Homeri  Odysseia,  2/0:  Senecae  tragediae, 
1/6:  Small  poets,  1/4:  Lexicon  Novo  Testam.  2/4. 

It  will  be  seen  that  (as  might  be  expected  from  the  scanty 
records  which  we  possess  of  the  reading  of  other  students  of 
the  time,  such  as  Simonds  d'Ewes — for  which  see  Masson's 
Life  of  Milton,  i.  262)  logic  takes  the  first  place :  and  this  is 
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universal.  The  other  books  which  they  read  are  largely  useful 
as  supplying  material  for  logical  exercises.  Almost  every  man 
begins  with  Bartholomew  Keckermann's  compendium :  a  few 
go  on  to  the  "systema  mains."  Other  books  on  logic  appear: 
Timpler's,  Tolet's,  and  only  once  or  twice  Seton's.  Yet  twenty 
years  later,  when  Milton's  traducers  were  speaking  of  his 
Cambridge  course,  they  speak  of  him  as  having  "been  initi- 
ated in  the  Arts  by  Jack  Seton  and  Bishop  Downam,  confirmed 
a  logician."  Seton's  book  (1572)  was  of  the  old  school  before 
the  days  of  Ramus :  among  the  earliest  Ramists  were  the  two 
fellows  of  Christ's,  Paul  Greaves,  1595-8,  in  his  "grammatica 
Ang]icana...ad  unicam  P.  Rami  methodum  coniuncta,"  1594, 
and  the  Bishop,  George  Downham  (1587-96),  with  his  "com- 
mentarius  in  Rami  dialecticam,"  1610.  Neither  Greaves  nor 
Downham  ever  appear  in  Mead's  lists:  but  he  certainly  did 
not  adhere  to  Seton.  Keckermann  supplied  the  necessary 
food  for  babes  not  only  in  logic  by  his  compendium,  Systema, 
and  "  praecognita  logica  et  philosophia,"  which  often  occurs, 
but  also  in  Physicks,  Ethics,  Theology,  and  Geography.  In 
Mathematics  I  find  Mead  recommends  Riffe's  Geometry  and 
"Gemma  Frisius,"  i.e.  Reimer  Gemma  whose  " Aritbmeticae 
practicae  methodus  facihs"  was  published  in  Paris  1556,  aud 
was  republished  at  Oxford  as  late  as  1660  as  a  supplement  to  a 
"  systema  totius  mathematices  "  by  the  omniscient  Keckermann 
— which  held  the  field  after  his  death.  It  will  be  noted  that 
even  one  who  was  to  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman 
began  Hebrew  at  Cambridge ;  and  Martin's  or  Buxton's  Hebrew 
Grammar  (also  one  by  Keckermann  !),  Hebrew  Psalms,  Tossanus' 
Lexicon,  &c.,  are  commonly  found  in  the  bills.  In  Latin,  the 
attention  paid  to  Horace,  Juvenal  and  Persius  is  marked  :  Virgil 
occurs  only  once,  Livy  never :  Q.  Curtius  and  Floras  are  the 
chief  historians.  Among  Greek  authors  the  three  tragedians, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  never  occur :  Aristophanes  occa- 
sionally :  also  Xenophon,  Plutarch  and  Lucian :  Demosthenes 
and  Isocrates  rarely:  Aristotle,  as  might  be  expected,  is  nearly 
universal,  both  in  the  second  and  the  third  year  of  residence, 
but  whether  in  the  original  is  much  more  than  doubtful ;  it 
may  be  remembered  that  Simonds  d'Ewes  in  his  private  reading 
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(1619)  spent  "a  month... very  laboriously... in  the  perusal  of 
Aristotle's  Physicks  Ethics  and  Politics"!  Mead's  pupils  read 
most  frequently  the  "  de  Anima,"  next  the  "  Organon " :  for 
Ethics  and  also  for  Physics  they  commonly  have  recourse 
to  books  by  Magirus:  Vogel's  "Aristoteles  resolutus"  is  not 
infrequent. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  pupils  chose  their  own 
books,  and  how  far  the  tutor  determined  the  choice.  Mead 
sometimes  adds  a  note — by  way  of  commendation,  as  I  guess — 
"  his  own  bargain,"  or  the  like.    When  we  find  man  after  man 
for  a  couple  of  years  charged  with  "Deus  et  Rex,"  6d. — a 
dialogue  (1615)  proving  the  divine  prerogatives  of  James  I — 
fashion  may  have  been  their  guide  as  probably  as  Mead  : 
Barclay's  Argenis — a  frequent  book  after  1621 — is  also  a 
doubtful  indication.    In  the  last  years  of  the  accounts  books 
hardly  occur :  I  regret  that  in  the  account  of  Thomas  Lorran 
(1633),  one  of  the  Lorraines  of  Kirkharle  in  Northumberland, 
a  very  good  scholar  who  is  known  to  have  been  much  in- 
fluenced by  Mead,  not  a  book  appears :  he  must  have  bought 
his  own.    There  is  an  observable  change  in  the  lists  of  the  j 
second  decade :  this  seems  to  be  probably  due  to  the  tutor  [ 
rather  than  to  a  variation  in  standard  books;  Aristotle  and  j 
Keckermann  reign  throughout.     I  think  that  I  see  signs  of  | 
an  attempt  to  direct  the  reading  of  some  pupils  according  to  j 
their  future  life:  but  this  may  be  fancy.    Thus  John  Bell,  i 
the  son  of  a  Sussex  squire,  who  took  no  degree,  could  take  j 
away  with  him  (apart  from  his  compendia)  an  Aristophanes,  f 
Gr.  Lat.,  Quintus  Curtius,  "  Mores  gentium,"  Sleidan's  book,  i 
Farnaby's  Martial,  Aristotle's  Organon,  and  Magirus  on  the 
Ethics,  Clerk  de  Antico(?),  Fenestella  (?),  Theophrastus,  Seneca 
(all),  Roman  and  Jewish  Antiquities,  Aelian's  Varia  Historia, 
and  Keckermann's  Theology ;  it  is  a  small  library,  but  various, 
and  (I  hope)  profitable  at  his  country  home ;  I  think  it  shows 
Mead's  help.    Another  gentleman  (stupid  as  I  guess)  is  almost 
limited  to  the  Moriae  Encomium !    Again,  I  doubt  whether 
Andrew  Halford  had  much  literary  taste :  but  he  buys  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  Heliodorus'  "  Aethiopian  Story,"  and  Euphue's 
Golden  Legacie. 
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Two  young  Ta(y)sburglis  of  Flixton  Hall,  whose  mother 
(and,  I  think,  the  whole  family)  was  strongly  Eomanist,  have 
a  limited  set:  a  Bible  [this  often  occurs],  Justin,  Featlye's  help 
to  Devotion,  a  Psalm-book,  Posie  of  Prayers,  Henry  Peacham's 
Compleat  Gentleman,  New  Testament,  Latin  (Amsterdam), 
with  Psalmes,  Galataeus  (Antonio  dei  Ferrari,  I  suppose)  de 
Moribus — a  book  very  commonly  used.  Here  the  family  bent 
seems  stronger  than  the  tutor's:  oddly,  each  brother  has  all 
of  these :  yet  they  cannot  have  been  used  for  lectures.  Each 
had  "musick" — one  month  only:  and  a  French  master  (unique) 
for  75.  Od. 

One  pupil  was  unsatisfactory  in  a  peculiar  way.  He  paid 
in  gold,  but  his  gold  was  "  wanting  " — as  much  as  46  grains  in 
£12.  85.  Od.  Later  occurs  a  note,  "  loss  in  gold,  26  grains  and 
more."  There  may  be  no  connexion  between  these  deficiencies 
and  the  sudden  departure  of  the  pupil  in  Nov.  1621,  when  he 
was  in  debt  to  his  tutor  £21.  85.  Id. — a  very  large  sum.  There 
is  a  further  note,  seven  years  later:  "Anno  1628  Nov.  21. 
Mr  Brough  received  of  Mr  Huddleston  in  part  payment  of 
this  debt,  £11.  Bemanet  £10.  Ss.  Id.:  which  he  promised  to 
pay  in  Candlemas  next."    No  more. 

I  cannot  interpret  this  entry:  "for  sanguining  his  sword, 
1/6." 

I  end  by  giving  entire  the  brief  account  of  Balph  Gray, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Balph  of  Chillingham,  Northumberland:  this 
is  clear  from  book  no.  1,  154  b:  three  brothers,  John,  Bobert 
and  Edward,  followed  him  at  the  College.  Balph  came  up  as 
a  fellow-commoner  23  June,  1618,  with  Charles  Oxley  (B.A. 
1606),  vicar  of  Chillingham,  who  was  tutor  to  the  family.  He 
was  buried  at  Great  St  Andrew's  on  16  July,  less  than  a  month 
from  his  arrival :  the  name  given  there  is  Charles,  clearly  by 
error.  The  story  is  pathetic,  with  touches  of  comedy:  it  is  a 
specimen  (of  more  than  average  interest)  of  Mead's  method — 
descriptive,  even  in  accounts,  and  with  the  items  in  most  mixed 
arrangement,  due  to  date  of  payment. 
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Ralph  Gray  Juii  23,  1618. 
Received  June  23.  16".  3«.  6*^. 
Fast.  664.-2.  4^  [sic]. 

Galatacua  de  moribus,  10"^.  A  glasse  and  a  combe,  3«  6*^.  A  head  brush 
double,  1^  6*^.  A  dozen  of  silk  pointes,  2^  6*^.  Meat  out  of  the  towne  in 
phisick,  viz.  Brothes  and  veale  7  times,  2^  ll*^:  2  chickens  rost  &c.  1«  4*^: 
mutton  for  supper,  cooks  breakfast  7*^  do.  [=-^] :  for  dinners  suppers 
and  brothes  provided  for  him  in  the  towne  besides  the  former,  5«  4*^. 
Kekerman  logic  comp.,  9*^.  A  paire  of  gloves,  1«  6<^.  Porter,  2«. 
D^"  Burton,  11^.  A  chaire,  1^  H^.  A  cushion,  4'i.  A  map  for  his 
study,  2s  6^.  Candle,  4'i.  First  month,  Jul.  10.  2  w[eek]  din[ner]  com- 
[mons],  3  w[eek]  siz[ings],  18^  4^.  Carriage  of  his  bedding  from  London, 
3^  4^ :  Carriage  from  Hobson's,  6<^ :  2  urinalls,  6^ :  Prunes  for  broath,  4*i. 
Charcoale,  2*^.    Landresse,  2^  6^.    Second  month,  sizing,  6^ 

A  horse  of  M^'  Aimes,  3"-  3^  4'^ :  to  the  Firrier  [sic]  to  view  him,  V : 
to  the  Horskeeper,  6*^:  a  saddle  bridle,  crooper  and  all  furniture,  11^  8"*: 
Oxley  for  the  charges  of  his  journey,  £21  [this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  horse !].  For  the  horse  over  night  and  morning  3  peeks  of  oats  and 
standing,  2^  2^.  For  4  new  shooes,  1^  4**.  Paid  to  Swetston  for  physic, 
Oct.  13,  4».  48. :  he  abated  5^  11^  of  the  whole  bill  4"  9«  11^. 

Received  spending  money  4".  19^  0** 


Expended  of  this  in  his  life 

For  musick,  the  rise,  2^  6"^.  For  claret  wine  at  3  times,  10*^.  A 
breakfast  one  morning  to  those  that  watch  with  him,  10*^.  Another 
breakfast,  6*^. 

Afterward 

To  the  women  that  laid  him  out  and  wound  him,  being  4,  4^  0^.  j 
For  wine  &c.  to  the  Schollers  that  sate  up  all  night  with  the  corse,  j 
For  candle  and  perfumes,  10*^.    A  man  that  sate  up  and  fetcht  all 
things,  is.    Beere,  &c.  9"^.  | 

His  funeralls 

2  pottel  of  brewed  wine  and  16  cakis  for  the  M^"  and  Fellows  meeting 
in  the  hall  to  accompany  the  herse,  7^  4^.  Borrowing  black  clothes  for 
pulpit  and  hearse,  2^  6*^.    Pins  for  verses,  4**.    12  scutchions  2  in  mettall, 

Sexton 

For  making  grave,  3^  4*1 :  Tolling,  4'^ :  Knell,  4^ ;  Sermon  bell,  l^ :  laying 
the  black  cloth,  1« :  [in  all]  6^  Minister,  3^  4*^.  Burying  in  the  church, 
6'  8^^  Making  the  ground  againe,  3^  4<i.  His  coffin,  6^  8*^.  Rosewater,  lO'*. 
Breaking  a  ladder  with  hanging  verses  and  scutch[eons],  6**. 
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The  Taylor 

For  making  his  gowne  and  for  inkle  [linen  tape],  7^  For  making  his 
sute  with  2  lases  or  phillip[in]  and  chinay,  8^  G'*.  Pastbord,  whalebone 
and  inkle  for  the  same,  1^  Sticht  grogram  and  silk  dublet  making,  4«  6**. 
For  a  quarter  and  a  halfe  of  mixt  tafFety  halfe-way  to  line  shirts,  2«  6^ 
(M^"  Oxley  bought  as  much  more).  For  a  quarter  and  halfe  stufFe,  more 
than  M^'  Oxley  bought,  to  make  the  collar,  1^  4'^.  Loope  lase  for  the 
collar,  2^. 

Recepta  superant  expensa  2^'.  6^.  4*^  ob. 


I 


2G2 


W.  15.  IIEDFEIIN 


Mr  W.  B.  Redfern  then  delivered  a  lecture,  which  was 
illustrated  with  lantern-slides,  blackboard  sketches  and  exhibits 
of  ancient  shoes,  on 

Ancient  Footgear. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  certainty  when  man  com- 
menced to  use  footgear  regularly,  though  from  the  earliest 
times  some  kind  of  covering  must  have  been  used  to  protect 
the  soles,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  foot,  from  injury.  Yet  we 
know  at  the  present  time  of  civilised  people — for  instance  in 
parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland — as  well  as  native  tribes  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  who  go  unshod.  That  the  Egyptians 
knew  and  practised  the  art  of  shoemaking  we  have  ample  record, 
and  that  their  work  was  of  a  high  character  we  have  pictured 
and  sculptured  authority.  Probably  shoes  in  the  earliest  times 
were  made  of  rushes  or  grass,  possibly  before  the  skins  of 
animals  were  used  for  the  purpose.  When  leather  did  come 
into  use  the  whole  shoe-sole  and  fastenings  were  in  one  piece. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  shoe  and  sandal  making 
was  followed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  legal  enactments  pre- 
vailed to  regulate  the  style  of  foot  covering  by  which  different 
ranks  and  professions  should  be  distinguished  ;  possibly  these 
differed  not  only  in  shapes,  but  also  in  material.  Highly 
decorated,  often  jewelled  and  gilded,  shoes  and  sandals  were 
worn  by  the  higher  classes  in  Rome,  who  also  as  a  mark  of 
position  delighted  to  wear  shoes  which  came  higher  up  the  leg 
of  the  wearer  than  those  of  the  meaner  classes.  The  common 
people,  we  learn,  frequently  wore  shoes  of  wood.  The  nailed 
shoe  (caliga)  of  the  Roman  soldier,  as  well  as  the  slashed  and 
laced  sandal  of  the  aristocrat,  have  been  preserved  to  us  deep 
in  the  soil  of  ancient  London.  Among  the  Romans  every  grade 
in  life  was  marked  by  its  clothing  and  its  shoes.  Crispin  and 
Crispinian,  two  brothers,  citizens  of  rank  in  Rome,  together 
went  to  Gaul  to  preach  the  gospel.   In  order  to  be  independent, 
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like  S.  Paul,  among  those  for  whose  conversion  they  worked, 
the  two  brothers  earned  their  livelihood  by  following  the  trade 
of  shoemakers.  They  settled  in  the  town  of  Soissons,  where 
they  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian  in 
A.D.  286,  and  became  the  adopted  patron  saints  of  the  shoe- 
makers' craft. 

The  early  Briton  wore  shoes  made  of  raw  cow  hide,  the  hair 
turned  outside,  in  one  piece,  fastened  at  the  heel  by  strips  of 
the  same  material  and  drawn  together  by  thongs  across  the 
instep,  in  fact,  much  resembling  a  purse  over  the  foot.  On  the 
coming  of  the  Romans  to  our  country  their  costume,  including 
shoes,  became  gradually  that  of  the  native  inhabitants,  so 
Roman  shoes  and  sandals  became  the  footwear  of  the  Briton. 
Then  came  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Dane,  when 
the  legs  were  encased  in  a  bandaged  kind  of  stocking,  while 
the  shoes  or  half  boots  were  of  leather  generally  blackened,  the 
soles  being  often  of  wood ;  even  the  feet  of  the  higher  classes 
being  so  shod.  The  Normans  wore  similar  shoes,  sometimes  in 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  red  material,  as  can  be  seen  delineated 
on  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  T.  and  Stephen,  a.d.  1100-1154, 
shoes  became  lengthened  to  an  absurd  degree.  Blanche  in  his 
History  of  British  Costume  says,  at  this  time  "  peak  toed  shoes 
and  boots  of  an  absurd  shape  excited  the  wrath  and  contempt 
of  the  monkish  historians."  These  peaked  toed  boots  were  at 
last  strictly  forbidden  to  the  clergy.  So  long  were  these  peaks 
that  they  had  to  be  stuffed  with  tow  or  wool  and  curled  up  like 
a  ram's  horn.  A  shoe  of  this  character  was  found  in  pulling 
down  an  ancient  house  in  Toledo.  This  shoe  is  now  in 
possession  of  Mr  Geo.  C.  Haite,  the  artist,  and  is  pictured  in 
Mr  Redfern's  book  on  Royal  and  Historic  Oloves  and  Shoes. 
By  the  time  Henry  III.  came  to  the  throne,  a.d.  1216,  boots 
and  shoes  of  rich  materials  became  generally  worn  by  wealthy 
people.  They  were  of  cloth  or  leather,  rich  in  colour  and 
greatly  decorated.  Shoes  of  cloth  of  gold  embroidered  with 
pearls  were  worn  by  monarchs,  the  soles  sometimes  being  of 
cork.  The  shoes  of  the  ladies  of  the  period  were  of  the  same 
costly  character  and  material.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
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A.D.  1327-1377,  the  costume  generally  became  most  elegant 
and  extravagant,  while  the  boots  and  shoes  were  of  a  most 
sumptuous  character.  The  various  designs  cut  in  the  different 
materials  used  convey  the  impression  of  a  window  in  a  cathedral, 
and  one  might  be  allowed  to  quote  Chaucer's  description  of  the 
parish  clerk  Absolon,  who,  he  says,  had  "  Paules  windows  corven 
on  his  shoes."  The  pattern  of  the  shoe,  if  of  black  material, 
would  be  thrown  up  by  the  red  or  other  coloured  hose  of  the 
wearer.  Very  often  the  pair  of  hose  was  of  different  colours, 
the  left  shoe  might  be  black  and  the  hose  blue,  while  the  right 
sh6e  might  be  white  and  the  hose  red.  The  sharp-pointed  toe 
continued  in  fashion  for  a  long  time,  as  we  find  in  paintings 
and  on  brasses  in  many  of  our  churches. 

During  the  14th  century  the  long  points  of  the  shoes  were 
turned  outwards,  and  the  shoes  themselves  were  made  perfect 
rights  and  lefts  as  was  the  case  during  the  Roman  period  and  at 
the  present  day.  In  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Richard  III. 
long-pointed  shoes  were  in  vogue,  and  such  an  extreme  length 
were  they  made  that  the  points  were  fastened  by  a  cord  or 
light  chain  to  the  garter  or  knee  of  the  dandy  of  the  time,  and, 
as  before  mentioned,  the  long  toe  itself  had  to  be  kept  some- 
what in  shape  by  a  stuffing  of  tow  or  other  material.  Fashions, 
then  as  now,  changed  rapidly  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and 
in  the  15th  century  we  notice  the  long-pointed  shoe  gave  place 
to  a  short  and  very  broad-toed  foot  covering.  A  broad-toed 
shoe  dug  up  in  London,  now  in  the  Northampton  Museum,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  this  kind.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  wide 
shoes  of  Henry  VIII.  with  their  slashed  toes  and  puffings  of 
coloured  stuffs,  the  hose  sometimes  forming  the  background  for 
the  openings  in  the  shoes.  The  price  of  shoes  during  this 
period  sounds  strange  to  modern  ears.  In  the  account  books  of 
the  L'Estranges,  of  Hunstanton,  a  pair  of  leather  shoes  is  set 
down  at  the  value  of  8d.,  a  pair  of  velvet  at  12d.,  and  a  pair  of 
white  shoes  at  20d.  A  pair  made  for  the  young  Earl  of  Essex, 
at  Cambridge,  cost  one  shilling,  and  a  pair  of  winter  boots  6s. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  shoes  became  of  a  more  reasonable 
shape  and  size,  their  decoration  for  the  most  part  consisting  of 
coloured  materials  with  roses  of  ribbon  on  the  instep,  although 
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among  the  upper  classes  velvet,  gold,  and  silver,  embroidery- 
prevailed.  High  heels  of  cork  also  came  into  fashion  for  both 
men  and  women.  About  this  time  on  the  Continent,  especially 
in  Venice,  an  extraordinary  fashion  of  Eastern  origin  came  into 
use,  namely,  "chopines."  These  were  a  kind  of  stilt  made  of 
light  wood  or  cork,  a  sort  of  cylinder,  spreading  somewhat  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  forming  a  shoe-like  top  and  an  oblong  or 
I  circular  base.  These  "chopines"  were  used  largely  by  the 
Venetian  ladies,  and  were  often  quite  half  a  yard  high.  Need- 
less to  say,  when  ladies  took  their  walks  abroad  they  had  to  be 
supported  on  one  or  both  sides  by  cavaliers  or  servants.  They 
never  became  very  common  in  this  country,  but  that  they  were 
used  is  partly  proved  by  the  story  told  of  King  Charles  I.  when 
he  went  to  meet  his  future  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  at  Dover, 
"  he  cast  down  his  eyes  towards  her  (she  seeming  higher  than 
report  was,  reaching  to  his  shoulder),  which  she  soon  perceiving 
showed  him  her  shoes,  saying  to  this  effect,  '  Sir,  I  stand  upon 
mine  own  feet ;  I  have  no  help  of  art ;  thus  high  I  am,  and  am 
neither  higher  or  lower.' "  Specimens  of  "  chopines,"  6  or 
12  inches  high,  can  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  The  roses 
and  shoe  strings  at  this  time  were  embroidered,  and  were  often 
of  considerable  value.  The  rosettes  on  the  shoes  of  Charles  I. 
are  familiar  to  us  through  the  portraits  of  the  King  by  Vandyck. 
A  pair  of  shoes  minus  the  Vandyck  rosette,  lined  and  bound 
with  rich  ribbed  silk,  once  worn  by  King  Charles  I.,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  General  E.  G.  Lytton  Bulwer. 

Then  came  the  Cavalier  boot,  worn  either  drawn  full  up 
over  the  knee  to  the  thigh,  or  folded  downwards,  showing  the 
crimson  or  other  coloured  lining,  and  trimmed,  when  worn  by 
the  dandy,  with  lace  or  other  material.  It  was  a  singular  fact 
that  at  this  time  both  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  were  equally 
extravagant  in  the  size  and  shape  of  their  boots,  though  the 
Puritan  did  not  ornament  his  riding  or  walking  boots  with  lace. 
This  extravagance  in  size,  and  in  the  profusion  of  decoration, 
was  not  confined  to  this  country,  for  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. 
equalled,  if  they  did  not  excel,  us  in  their  foot  wear.  At  this 
time  the  ordinary  walking  shoe  became  exceedingly  ugly ;  it 
had  square  toes,  and  high  heels,  often  of  red  leather  and  cork, 
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the  instep  being  disfigured  by  enormous  bows  or  ties,  often 
stiffened  in  some  way  to  extend  them  at  the  sides.  Coming  to 
the  time  of  William  III.,  much  the  same  shape  remained  in 
vogue,  but  the  upper  leathers  were  higher,  and  a  wide  flap  over 
the  instep  took  the  place  of  the  bow,  the  shoe  being  fastened 
on  the  instep  by  a  leather  strap  and  small  buckle.  The  dandy 
of  the  period  wore  high  red  heels.  Hogarth's  pictures  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  shoes  and  boots  of  his  time.  The  ladies'  shoes 
were  no  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  men,  and  frequently 
they  had  a  clog  of  stiffened  leather  permanently  fixed  to  the 
sole  of  the  shoe,  which  must  have  made  walking  no  easy  matter. 
Mrs  Seymour  Lucas  has  in  her  possession  a  shoe  and  clog 
combined,  of  white  kid  leather,  at  one  time  covered  with  cream 
silk,  the  instep  and  toe  richly  embroidered  with  pale  pink  or 
salmon-coloured  silk,  and  powdered  with  seed  pearls. 

During  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  ladies' 
shoes  seem  to  have  been  increased  in  height,  the  heels  being 
much  higher  than  in  the  previous  reign,  and  placed  more  under 
the  foot.  Men  soon  followed  the  lead  given  by  the  ladies. 
Towards  the  end  of  1700  buckles  became  more  worn,  and  were 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  previous  fashion ;  they  also 
became  very  expensive  articles  of  costume,  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  frequently  being  used ;  the  placing  of  the  heel 
yet  further  beneath  the  instep,  as  the  heels  became  lower,  was 
the  rule.  An  extraordinary  gentleman's  shoe  of  this  date,  with 
the  heel  6  in.  high,  is  in  the  Whitley  Museum.  In  1790  an 
entire  change  took  place,  the  heel  of  ladies'  shoes  became 
almost  flat,  and  the  shoe  generally  more  resembled  a  slipper 
than  the  shoe  of  the  past  generation.  Early  in  the  19th  century 
high  heels  were  less  and  less  seen,  and  buckles  also  went  out  of 
fashion,  the  shoe  strings  which  have  taken  their  place,  it  must 
be  owned,  are  scarcely  so  beautiful. 
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Monday,  24  May,  1909. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

W.  L.  H.  Duckworth,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  delivered  a  lecture, 
illustrated  with  lantern-slides,  on 

Notes  on  Corsica  :  (a)  The  Discovery  of  a  Mega- 
LiTHic  Site  near  Ponte  Leccia,  (b)  The  Men 

OF  THE  NiOLO  AND  AsCO  DISTRICTS. 

In  the  following  notes,  I  have  to  submit  some  observations 
on  the  prehistoric  archaeology  and  the  physical  anthropology 
of  Corsica,  made  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  that  island  in  the 
spring  of  1909. 

First  I  must  point  out  the  parts  of  the  island  to  which  the 
notes  refer.  A  glance  at  the  map  (Fig.  1)  shews  that  the  town 
of  Corte  occupies  a  central  position  in  close  proximity  to  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  island.  Central  in  situation,  easy  of 
access  since  the  days  of  railways,  Corte  is  the  natural  capital 
of  Corsica,  and  the  grim  old  citadel  crowning  its  acropolis  has 
been  the  scene  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  Corsican 
history. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  I  made  the  observations  to  be 
detailed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

I.    Prehistoric  Archaeology. 

The  prehistoric  period  will  first  engage  attention.  And 
here  one  must  note  that  whereas  the  prehistoric  antiquities  of 
Sardinia  have  been  well  known  for  centuries,  and  were  accu- 
rately described  in  many  cases  sixty  years  ago,  yet  in  Corsica  the 
mere  records  are  of  comparatively  recent  date  and  exhaustive 
descriptions  are  few  and  far  between. 
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In  Sardinia,  the  prehistoric  monuments  are  excessively 
numerous,  consisting  of  the  celebrated  Nuraghi  (now  regarded 
as  towers  of  refuge),  the  so-called  Giants*  Graves,  and  certain 
rows  of  stone  pillars,  some  of  the  latter  being  roughly  fashioned 
in  the  female  form.  Prehistoric,  or  at  least  protohistoric, 
cemeteries  are  also  known. 


Fig.  1.  Map  of  Corsica  (from  Fallot,  Revue  d'Anthropologie,  Tome  iv,  1889),  with 
the  distribution  of  head-forms  as  distinguished  by  the  cephaUc  index. 
(With  the  permission  of  Messrs  Masson  and  Co.,  Paris.) 

In  Corsica,  M.  Adrien  de  Mortillet  undertook  an  investiga- 
tion in  1883  under  the  French  Government,  and  he  then 
provided  records  of  many  menhirs  and  alignments.  So  far  the 
monuments  are  similar  in  character  to,  though  fewer  in  number 
than,  those  of  Sardinia.  The  parallel  to  the  Giants'  Graves  of 
Sardinia  is  to  be  found  in  the  Corsican  dolmens,  which  are 
well  known,  especially  the  group  near  the  base  of  the  peninsula 
of  the  Cap  Corse.  Prehistoric  cemeteries  have  been  found  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  and  yielded  ornaments  and  other 
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Fig.  4.    View  of  Castello  La  Goulontia.,  Corsica,  from  S,  E,    Near  the  summit  are  the 
remains  of  megalithic  walls.    In  the  distance,  the  mountains  above  Moltifao  are  seen. 


Fig.  5.  Castello  La  Goulontia,  Corsica.  Part  of  wall  E.  (cf  plan  Fig.  3)  from  the  eastern 
side.  The  size  of  the  stones  may  be  estimated  best  by  comparison  with  the  stature 
of  the  guide  (Ferrari)  viz. :  about  5  ft.  10  in. 
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objects  in  bronze.  So  far  then  we  may  note  that  Corsica  is  by 
no  means  barren  in  respect  of  these  prehistoric  relics,  as  certain 
guide-books  would  have  the  traveller  believe.  But  what  is 
still  lacking  from  the  literature  of  this  subject,  is  any  record  of 
prehistoric  settlements  of  a  kind  corresponding  to  that  of 
Serucci  in  Sardinia,  described  lately  by  Dr  Mackenzie  of  the 
British  School  at  Rome. 

Dr  Mackenzie  has  already  visited  Corsica  once  since  his 
researches  in  Sardinia  commenced,  but  I  have  been  so  far 
unable  to  learn  from  him  anything  relating  to  his  discoveries 
or  any  reference  to  his  publications  thereon.  This  lack  of  in- 
formation encourages  me  to  report  the  site  now  to  be  described. 


Fig.  2.  A  sketch  of  Castello  La  Goulontia,  Corsica,  from  a  point  further  east 
than  that  whence  Fig.  4  was  taken.  The  village  of  Prato  appears  as  dots 
on  the  hillside  in  the  middle  distance. 


About  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Ponte  Leccia,  and 
therefore  in  the  central  part  of  Corsica,  the  Golo  river,  as  it 
flows  seawards,  skirts  a  low  knoll  at  the  eastern  side  of  a  wide 
alluvial  tract.  The  appearance  of  this  knoll,  as  seen  from  the 
south-east,  may  be  gathered  from  the  photograph  (Fig.  4,  Plate 
XXVI),  and  the  sketch  (Fig.  2);  the  river  will  be  seen  to 
protect  very  effectively  one  flank  of  this  hillock.  Otherwise 
the  access  is  comparatively  easy :  the  hillock  is  to  some  extent 
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detached,  though  a  ridge  (seen  to  the  right  side  of  the  picture 
in  Fig.  2)  connects  it  with  a  much  higher  hill,  and  to  this, 
reference  will  be  made  later. 

On  the  southern  and  western  aspects  of  this  low  hill,  I  found 
remains  of  a  group  of  buildings,  consisting  of  the  foundations 
and  lower  parts  of  several  walls.  Portions  of  these  are  shewn 
in  Figs.  2  and  4,  while  in  Fig.  3  will  be  found  a  rough  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  knoll  with  indications  of  the  remains. 
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Fig.  3.    Elevation  (below)  and  plan  (above)  of  La  Castello  Goulontia.  The 
contours  are  drawn  at  distances  of  10  feet.    These  figures  are  diagrammatic. 

Here  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my  guide  in 
the  mountains  of  Corsica,  for  having  led  me  to  this  spot.  Simon 
Ferrari  joined  me  at  Corte,  and  we  went  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  highest  mountain  villages  of  Corsica,  viz.  Calacuccia  and 
Calasima  in  the  Niolo  district.  My  first  quest  was  the  native 
mountaineer,  but  incidentally  I  enquired  whether  any  ancient 
buildings  were  known  in  the  Niolo.    I  was  at  once  led  to  an 
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Fig.  6.    Castello  La  Goulontia,  Corsica.    The  north-western  angle 
of  wall  D  (cf.  Plan,  Fig.  3). 


Fig.  7.    Castello  La  Gonlontia,  Corsica.    Remains  of  doorway  in 
wall  A  (cf  Plan  Fig.  3). 
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ancient  building,  known  as  the  "  old  house "  of  Calacuccia. 
But  this  is  clearly  mediaeval ^  Mediaeval  also,  in  my  opinion, 
are  the  numerous  ruins  on  the  Corsican  hill-tops:  these  ruins 
were  once  towers  of  refuge  or  more  probably  signalling-stations. 

Having  with  me  a  copy  of  Dr  Mackenzie's  paper  on  the 
Nuraghi  village  of  Serucci,  I  shewed  this  with  the  illustrations 
to  my  friends  at  Calacuccia.  Then  Ferrari  declared  that  he 
had  once  seen  some  great  stones  (resembling  those  composing 
the  village  walls  of  Serucci)  near  Ponte  Leccia,  and  in  con- 
sequence I  arranged  to  visit  the  locality. 

To  return  to  the  knoll  and  the  ruined  buildings  described 
above.  The  walls  are  composed  of  vast  blocks  piled  on  each 
other  in  series,  without  cement  or  mortar.  The  blocks  are  not 
"regularly"  polygonal,  nor  are  they  so  far  shaped  as  to  lie 
conformably  in  relation  to  one  another  as  in  ashlar  masonry. 
They  represent  a  distinct  type  of  megalithic  construction,  as 
indicated  long  ago  by  Schliemann  in  Mycenae.  But  they  seem 
not  absolutely  unworked. 

I  was  able  to  recognise  in  the  first  place,  the  wall  which 
I  term  the  protecting  one  E  "  in  the  plan,  Fig.  3  and  Plate 
XXVI,  Fig.  5).  From  Ferrari's  description,  I  had  been  led  to 
expect  that  the  remains  were  those  of  a  dolmen,  for  the  wall 
"  E "  was  all  that  he  had  seen.  Certainly  the  lentisk  bushes 
and  other  brushwood  were  very  thick  around  these  ruins,  pre- 
venting a  clear  view,  but  further  search  revealed  to  me  other 
walls  in  turn,  and  in  the  plan  these  are  labelled  from  "  A  "  to 
"  D  "  and  are  shewn  in  their  approximate  situations. 

The  wall  "  A "  is  interrupted  by  a  step,  remains  of  an 
entrance  doorway  and  of  this  the  photograph  (Fig.  7,  Plate 
XXVII)  will  also  provide  some  idea. 

A  few  other  points  require  further  comment.  In  the 
first  place,  I  could  find  no  remains  corresponding  to  anything 
like  a  dolmen  or  Giants'  tomb,  either  here  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Secondly,  these  buildings  were  not  circular  like  those 
at  Serucci  in  Sardinia  but  angular  (cf.  Fig.  6,  Plate  XXVII), 
nor  were  any  of  the  walls  double,  or  composed  of  two  faces  of 
stout  blocks  tilled  intermediately  with  smaller  stones.  (The 
1  Local  tradition  assigns  it  to  a  family  by  the  name  of  Hierosolyma. 
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wall  "  E "  is  a  possible  exception  to  this  statement.)  Lastly, 
the  presence  of  a  curious  square-cut  aperture  at  the  base  of 
one  of  the  walls  suggested  either  a  drain,  or  ventilation  for 
some  chamber  more  deeply  situated.  But  no  further  evidence 
could  be  obtained  on  these  points.  A  small  mediaeval  tower 
was  represented  by  its  ruins  near  the  actual  summit. 

The  general  impression  I  gained  was  that  this  was  a  small 
fortified  settlement.  The  exact  determination  of  the  epoch  to 
which  it  belongs  must  be  made  by  expert  authorities.  A  com- 
parison of  this  site  with  those  described  (and  represented  in 
plans)  by  the  brothers  Siret  at  Fuente  Vermeja  and  Fuente 
Alamo  in  south-east  Spain,  brings  out  some  remarkable  simil- 
arities. [Cf.  Siret, Les  premiers  ages,  &c."... Plates  13  and  24. 
Univ.  Lib.  Lib. :  3  :  88  :  20.] 

Having  photographed  the  walls  and  prepared  materials  for 
the  construction  of  the  very  rough  plan  which  is  appended, 
I  was  returning  to  Ponte  di  Leccia,  when  I  saw  a  goatherd 
among  the  bushes  on  the  hill-side.  From  this  man,  Ferrari 
gained  two  pieces  of  information.  The  knoll  is  called  the 
Castello  della  Goulontia :  and  though  no  one  at  Ponte  Leccia 
seems  to  know  about  the  cyclopean  remains,  yet  the  goatherd 
had  once  been  told  that  here  was  the  castle  of  a  mad  "  Count " 
in  the  "  time  of  the  giants " :  and  further  that  the  madness  of 
the  Count  was  demonstrated  by  his  selecting  this  as  his  summer 
quarters,  while  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  resided  in  a  second 
castle  somewhere  up  in  the  hills  above. 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  Ferrari  made  further  enquiries  and 
we  learned  that  in  the  thickly- wooded  hill  above  La  Goulontia, 
was  a  rocky  summit  known  as  Castelluccio.  To  this  we 
ascended  the  following  day.  It  was  a  fatiguing  climb  through 
a  jungle  of  undergrowth,  the  masses  of  briar-root  (giant  heather) 
proving  a  substantial  obstacle  to  progress — a  veritable  wild- 
boar's  path,  Ferrari  called  it.  Castelluccio  is  a  little  rocky 
summit  detached  from  a  great  ridge  of  mountain,  and  looking 
down  on  the  valley  and  lower  knoll  from  about  a  thousand  feet 
above. 

I  was  not  disappointed  here.  As  the  photographs  (Plate 
XXVIII,  Figs.  8,  9)  shew,  Castelluccio  had  also  been  inhabited 
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Plate  XXVlll,  p. 


Fig.  8.  View  of  the  rocky  knoll  called  Castclluccio,  from  the 
end  of  the  ridge  known  as  the  Porto  del  Torri,  The  knoll 
is  seen  between  the  two  slender  fir-trees. 


Fig.  9.  Castelluccio,  Corsica.  The  southern  aspect  of  the 
ruined  wall  near  the  summit  of  this  knoll.  The  lowest 
stones  in  this  wall  were  smaller  than  those  of  the  higher 
c  curses  of  masonry. 
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at  an  early  period,  and  though  the  remains  were  extremely 

scanty  (in  any  case  the  site  was  very  small  in  area)  yet  the 

same  type  of  masonry  obtains. 
I         Such  then  is  the  nature  of  these  all  too  fragmentary  ruins. 

As  none  of  this  kind  have  been  yet  recorded  in  Corsica  to  my 

knowledge,  it  is  with  gratification  that  I  submit  this  description 
I  of  what  is  really  Ferrari's  discovery.  On  this  latter  fact, 
I  I  desire  to  lay  the  more  stress,  since  it  is  but  fitting  that 
'     a  keenly  patriotic  Corsican  like  my  guide,  should  feel  that 

he  has  contributed,  in  ever  so  small  a  manner,  to  research 

into  the  past  history  of  his  country. 

II.   Physical  Anthropology. 

Of  all  the  districts  of  Corsica,  those  of  the  Niolo  and 
Asco  are  generally  and  justly  described  as  the  most  primitive. 
Both  regions  are  in  the  high  mountain  spurs  culminating  in 
Monte  Cinto,  the  highest  point  in  the  island.  Both  were,  until 
recently,  difficult  of  access.  Both  are  separated  from  the 
surrounding  'inhabited  regions  by  high  mountain  passes  on  all 
sides  save  one.  In  both  instances  the  remaining  path  of  access 
leads  up  a  deep  rocky  defile,  the  narrow  track  sometimes 
descending  to  the  torrent's  edge,  and  again  rising  in  steep 
ascent  till  the  stream  is  left  far  below.  When  the  gorge  has 
been  traversed,  an  extensive  plateau  is  reached  in  the  one 
instance.  This  is  the  famous  Niolo.  At  Asco,  the  space  is 
cramped,  restricted,  and  formerly  an  extensive  forest  clothed 
the  sides  of  the  hills  around  the  little  village  which  gives  a 
name  to  the  stream  and  the  commune.  Such  isolated  regions 
are  generally  found  to  be  the  last  refuges  of  persecuted  peoples, 
and  this  rule  may  hold  good  very  probably  in  the  case  of  the 
two  now  to  be  considered. 

The  views  of  my  guide  on  the  ethnology  of  Corsica  may  be 
worth  reproducing  here.  First  then,  the  "  tete  de  Corse  "  (of 
which  he  drew  a  diagram  for  me)  differs  from  the  "  tete  des 
Continentaux "  in  the  backward  projection  of  the  occiput 
which  is  more  protuberant  in  the  former.  Secondly,  the  men, 
and  even  more,  the  women  of  Calasima  in  the  Niolo  are  of 
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great  stature.  Lastly,  the  men  of  Piedigrigia  (a  village  not  far 
from  Ponte  di  Leccia  and  therefore  not  in  the  high  mountains) 
are  notorious  as  being  stunted  and  of  stature  below  the  average. 
Piedigrigia  is  within  the  zone  of  malaria. 

Of  all  the  villages  in  the  Niolo,  and  in  Corsica,  Calasima  is 
the  highest.  At  Calasima  I  found  very  few  men,  I  think  not 
more  than  four  able-bodied  adults,  for  at  the  time  (April)  the 
men  are  down  near  the  coast  whither  the  sheep  and  cattle  are 
driven  in  autumn,  there  to  remain  until  the  end  of  April.  My 
observations  were  therefore  limited.  But  I  measured  the  heads 
of  two  adult  men  (Plate  XXIX,  Figs.  10 — 13  inclusive),  and  give 
the  results  in  the  appended  table.  As  regards  stature,  these 
men  were  taller  than  many  of  the  Niolo  men  seen  by  me,  but 
yet  their  mean  stature  1739  is  not  very  great  as  judged  by 
the  British  standard.  The  occiput  certainly  projects  markedly, 
as  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  indeed  this  is  truly  a  very 
common  feature  among  the  Corsicans.  But  what  struck  me 
most,  was  the  fairness  of  complexion  of  these  men.  From  the 
moment  of  landing  in  Corsica,  the  existence  of  a  blond  type  or 
types  is  evident,  but  the  frequency  is  greatest,  so  *far  as  I  can 
judge,  in  the  Niolo. 

The  women  of  Calasima  are  not  conspicuous  in  respect  of 
stature,  nor  are  they  more  blond  than  the  men.  The  latter 
phenomenon  is  I  believe  unusual  in  European  populations,  but 
none  the  less  suggestive  here.  The  families  seen  by  me  were 
old  inhabitants  of  Calasima,  and  from  what  I  heard,  I  gather 
that  there  is  little  intermarriage  between  the  Calasima  people 
and  the  inhabitants  of  villages  situated  in  more  favoured 
localities,  for  lowlanders  dislike  the  idea  of  isolating  themselves 
in  the  hills \ 

To  sum  up,  with  regard  to  these  two  men  of  Calasima,  as 
the  less  mixed  representatives  of  the  Niolo  population,  I  find 
that  the  stature  is  above  the  average  for  Corsicans,  the  head  is 
dolichocephalic  or  mesaticephalic  with  the  occipital  projection 
strongly  marked.  The  hair  is  quite  fair  or  light  chestnut  colour, 
and  the  eyes  are  distinctly  blue,  or  greenish-blue. 

1  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Calasima  share  the  surname  Alfonsi.  In  the 
next  village  below,  viz. :  Albertacce,  the  corresponding  name  is  Alberti. 
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Plate  XXIX,  p.  274 


Fig.  12.    Jean-Thomas  Alfonsi,  Calasima, 
Corsica  (profile). 


Fig.  13.    Jean-Thomas  Alfonsi,  Calasima, 
Corsica  (full-face  view). 
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The  physical  characters  of  the  men  of  the  Niolo  have  been 
very  fully  described  by  Dr  Girard  in  a  communication  made  at 
Cherbourg  in  1905  to  the  French  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  (pp.  737  et  seq.).  In  that  communication 
I  find  that  the  frequency  of  such  types  as  those  represented  by 
the  two  men  described  by  me,  has  been  fully  recognised  by 
Dr  Girard.  The  same  author  gives  an  excellent  bibliography 
of  the  information  in  regard  to  the  physical  anthropology  of 
Corsica.  Here  I  will  only  mention  that  one  of  the  earlier  con- 
tributors to  the  subject  (Dr  Jaubert)  mentions  the  occurrence 
of  blond  individuals,  but  does  not  regard  this  as  important, 
believing  the  frequency  to  be  small,  and  the  occurrence  to  be 
in  a  few  coast-towns  only.  Later  researches  shew  that  this 
opinion  must  be  very  greatly  modified.  Again,  Dr  Fallot  has 
written  an  excellent  article  on  the  same  subject,  and  from  this 
I  have  borrowed  a  map  (Fig.  1),  exhibiting  the  distribution  of 
the  different  values  of  the  cephalic  index  in  Corsica.  From  this 
it  appears  (and  subsequent  research  has  only  confirmed  the 
conclusion)  that  the  Niolais  possess  on  the  average  the  most 
dolichocephalic  heads  in  Corsica. 

At  Asco,  the  state  of  affairs  is  very  different,  and  one  is 
surprised  at  the  diversity  of  type  exhibited,  and  especially  at 
the  relative  rareness  of  blond  individuals.  I  measured  at  Asco 
the  first  five  men  I  came  across,  and  although  two  had  blue 
eyes,  in  no  single  case  was  fair  hair  present.  In  stature  the  men 
are  inferior  to  the  men  of  Calasima,  the  head  is  more  distinctly 
mesaticephalic,  and  the  occipital  projection  backwards  is  less 
marked.  Not  only  so,  but  the  whole  aspect  differs  in  a  manner 
hard  to  express,  but  yet  unmistakable.  As  regards  stature, 
these  men  provide  an  average  still  well  above  the  higher 
(1650  mm.)  of  the  two  mean  values  given  for  Corsicans  by 
Dr  Jaubert.  In  respect  of  head-form,  the  maps  published  by 
Dr  Fallot,  shew  that  Asco  and  Calasima  are  in  districts  distin- 
guished by  differences  in  the  cephalic  index  of  precisely  the 
kind  noted  by  me. 

The  outstanding  point  of  greatest  interest  is  the  occurrence 
of  the  tall  blond  men  in  the  Niolo.  This  phenomenon  places 
Corsica  in  an  absolutely  exceptional  position  among  the  Mediter- 
ranean islands.    As  lately  as  six  years  ago,  we  were  led  to 
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expect  to  find  tall  blonds  in  Spbakia,  the  most  elevated  and 
inaccessible  province  in  Crete.  To-day,  thanks  to  Mr  Hawes' 
researches,  we  know  that  the  Sphakiots  are  not  blond,  nor  are 
they  the  tallest  of  Cretans.  (Whence  Huxley  derived  his 
misleading  statement  on  this  subject,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.)  In  Sardinia,  the  Barbagia  district,  that  most  closely 
comparable  to  the  Niolo  in  Sardinia,  provides  recruits  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Italian  army  by  the  smallest  stature  of  all 
Sardinians,  combined  with  the  maximal  frequency  of  brunette 
traits.  Are  we  then  to  consider  that  the  aboriginal  race  in 
Corsica  was  tall  and  blond,  while  that  of  Sardinia  was  short 
and  dark  ?  This  is  a  point  upon  which  the  discovery  of  pre- 
historic skeletons  can  perhaps  enlighten  us  as  regards  stature, 
though  of  course  no  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  problem  of 
complexion.  The  prehistoric  crania  from  Corsica  known  to  me 
are  but  two  in  number,  and  as  regards  form,  their  indices  place 
them  in  the  brachycephalic  group.  In  Sardinia  (so  far  as  my 
researches  have  extended)  the  prehistoric  crania  resemble  the 
modern  examples  in  most  respects\  We  may  then  perhaps 
learn  something  of  the  possibilities  or  probabilities  by  an 
appeal  to  Corsican  history. 

That  history  differs  in  details  only  from  those  of  most 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  native  population,  high- 
spirited  and  intelligent  even  now  after  years  of  oppression,  has 
retained  these  qualities  throughout  historic  time :  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  often  disturbed  by  internal  dissension  at  such 
epochs  as  did  not  see  the  various  factions  united  to  resist  some 
common  foe.  Of  the  latter,  the  list  is  long  and  varied.  The 
earliest  hazy  records  mentioning  Phoenicians  from  Asia  Minor, 
Phoceans,  Greeks  from  Laconia,  Carthaginians  and  men  of 
Ligurian  or  of  Etruscan  race,  most  probably  recall  the  establish- 
ment of  trading  dep6ts,  or  at  most  the  arrival  of  fugitives  and 
refugees  from  the  countries  thus  enumerated.  Much  more 
definite  are  the  descriptions  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  occupa- 
tion :  after  this  come  records  of  invasion  by  Goths,  Longobardi, 
Vandals  and  Byzantines.     To  these  succeeded  Saracens  or 

1  My  more  recent  investigations  reveal  the  occurrence  of  great  diversity  of 
cranial  form  in  the  one  important  prehistoric  series  of  Sardinian  crania  yet 
obtained,  viz. :  that  from  Anghelu  Euju,  examined  by  Professor  Sergi  of  Eome. 
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Moors,  whose  dominion  is  still  memorialised  in  the  expression, 
common  even  to-day,  "  the  time  of  the  Moors,"  while  the  negro- 
head  in  the  arms  of  Corsica  recalls  the  same  memory.  The 
Saracens  had  next  to  defend  their  possession  against  the 
Franks  of  Charlemagne,  and  were  finally  ejected.  The  Frankish 
lords  quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  a  long  period  of  unrest  is 
marked  by  the  rise  of  certain  powerful  families,  some  of  these 
owning  an  Italian  (Roman)  origin.  Meanwhile  the  contest 
between  Genoese  and  Pisans  had  commenced,  and  Corsica 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  former  in  1348.  Next  came 
PVenchmen  accompanied  by  the  Turkish  levies  of  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent,  but  after  many  sanguinary  encounters,  the 
Genoese  remained  in  possession.  Under  Genoese  rule  and  in 
the  17th  century,  a  colony  of  Greek  refugees  from  Turkish 
oppression  in  the  Peloponnese,  was  planted,  partly  at  Ajaccio, 
partly  at  Cargese  in  the  same  region,  where  their  descendants 
are  said  to  be  still  recognisable.  These  Greeks  have  con- 
tributed to  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  culture  in  Corsica, 
and  Dr  Stefanopoulis  in  particular  may  be  mentioned  as  having 
introduced  into  the  island,  the  practice  of  inoculation  (against 
smallpox).  I  find  no  details  of  the  locality  or  numbers  of  the 
Albanian  colony  mentioned  by  Deniker  as  having  settled  in 
Corsica. 

In  the  18th  century,  a  romantic  episode  was  the  native 
revolt  (against  the  Genoese),  under  a  German  adventurer  from 
Westphalia,  a  certain  Baron  Theodore  Neuhoff.  This  story  may 
be  recalled,  if  only  on  account  of  the  pathetic  ending  of  this 
short-reigned  and  self-styled  king,  who  was  dethroned,  and  took 
refuge  in  London.  After  a  period  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
he  died  in  London,  to  be  buried  in  S.  Anne's  Churchyard, 
Westminster,"  where  his  tombstone  inscribed  "  Theodore,  King 
of  Corsica,"  is  said  to  be  still  extant. 

If  Theodore's  influence  was  ephemeral,  that  of  Pasquale 
Paoli  has  endured  to  this  day.  Born  at  Rostina,  close  to  Ponte 
Leccia,  Paoli  is  the  hero  of  Corte,  where  he  founded  a  Uni- 
versity in  1764.  But  after  these  brief  periods  of  independence 
of  Genoese  rule,  followed  by  the  voluntary  transfer  of  Corsica 
to  the  British  Empire,  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  who  have  now  possessed  it  for  more  than  a  century. 
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From  the  foregoing  sketch,  an  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the 
number  of  ethnical  elements  from  age  to  age  introduced  into 
Corsica.  Writers  of  authority  have  differed  greatly  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  successive  invasions,  and  latterly  have  tended  to 
disregard  the  influence  they  might  have  exercised  upon  the 
earliest  aboriginal  stock.  With  this  view,  I  incline  on  general 
grounds  to  agree,  but  admit  that  just  now  I  do  not  see  how  the 
instances  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  to  be  reconciled.  But 
I  am  confident  that  further  research  in  the  Niolo  would  clear 
up  these  matters  considerably.  In  conclusion,  I  may  mention 
one  point  that  struck  me  very  forcibly.  In  Corsica,  the  Niolo 
not  excepted,  the  name  Grisoni  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In 
the  Niolo,  I  stayed  with  a  man  of  this  name  :  a  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed  man  of  stature  slightly  above  the  Corsican  average. 
He  did  not  possess  "  la  tete  de  Corse,"  but  was  bullet-headed. 
Now  I  find  that  in  1734^  the  Genoese  hired  a  number  of 
"  Swiss  and  Grisons  "  to  repress  a  revolt.  It  was  thought  that 
these  mountaineers  would  be  well-fitted  to  cope  with  the 
native  Corsicans.  The  experiment  failed,  but  possibly  the 
mercenaries  may  have  settled  in  Corsica. 
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The  Reverend  F.  G.  Walker,  M.A.,  then  read  a  paper 
illustrated  with  lantern-slides  and  original  objects,  on 

Greek  Coins  and  Syrian  Arrowhead  dug  up  in 
A  Roman  Cemetery  at  Godmanchester. 

Godmanchester  is  an  ancient  borough  of  some  2100  in- 
habitants. The  earliest  of  the  many  documents  of  bygone 
times  preserved  in  its  Court  Hall  is  the  original  charter  of  the 
borough  granted  by  King  John.  Its  site  was  occupied  in  very 
early  days  by  neolithic  men,  for  in  the  town  I  have  dug  up, 
and  on  the  rising  ground  to  the  east  of  it  I  have  picked  up, 
many  flint  implements  and  flakes,  of  which  a  few  are  on  the 
table. 

During  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  this  must  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  importance  (Fig.  1).  The  modern 
roads  mark  fairly  well  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  town. 
This  I  have  proved  by  careful  digging  where  possible,  and 
elsewhere  by  observing  openings  in  the  ground  caused  by 
building  operations,  or  by  the  laying  or  repairing  of  drains,  or 
holes  made  for  gardening  purposes. 

Roughly  speaking  the  limits  of  the  Roman  town  are  indi- 
cated by  Post  Street,  the  Causeway,  and  Silver  Street  on  the 
west  side;  by  London  Street  on  the  south,  by  Ermine  Street 
on  the  east,  and  by  East  Street  on  the  north. 

Three  Roman  roads  led  to  the  town ;  the  south-western  one 
came  from  the  camps  at  Sandy,  the  Ermine  Street  from  London 
on  the  south,  while  from  the  south-east  ran  the  so-called  Via 
Devana  from  Colchester  and  Cambridge,  known  to  us,  here,  as 
the  Huntingdon  Road.  These  three  roads  met  at  a  point  on 
the  north  of  the  town  in  order  to  make  a  single  transit  across 
the  river  Ouse  near  the  present  Huntingdon  Bridge.  The 
backwater  leading  to  the  right  at  the  top  of  the  map  is  of 
post-Roman  date.  There  is  a  ford  across  the  river  a  few  yards 
to  the  north  of  where  the  dotted  line  shows  the  Roman  road 
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approached  the  stream.  A  bridge,  which  was  doubtless  built 
by  the  Romans  at  this  spot,  would  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
fordway  or  ways,  the  means  of  crossing  the  Ouse  used  by  the 
earlier  inhabitants,  who  originally  made  the  Ermine  Street. 

Along  the  line  of  these  roads,  outside  the  area  mentioned 
above,  I  have  found  proofs  of  Roman  occupation. 


W 


Fig.  1.    Map  of  Godmanchester. 


To  the  extreme  east,  where  the  dotted  line  leaves  the  main 
road  from  Cambridge,  were  the  15  or  20  rubbish  pits,  the 
contents  of  which  I  gave  to  the  Archaeological  Museum  in  1904. 
On  the  south-east,  where  the  Ermine  Street  enters  the  town, 
was  the  Ustrina  where  dead  bodies,  and,  it  seems  from  what 
I  discovered,  the  refuse  of  the  town  were  burnt.  This  was  made 
plain  during  my  digging  on  this  site. 

The  triangular  area  to  the  north  of  the  line  made  by  East 
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Street  and  the  Cambridge  Koad,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Ouse,  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  continuation  of  the  "  Via 
Devana,"  contains  a  quantity  of  Roman  remains  along  the  line 
of  the  roads,  but  scarcely  any  sherds  or  other  indications  of 
occupation  occur  outside  the  north-east  boundary. 

Godmanchester  is  an  interesting  little  town,  containing  some 
good  specimens  of  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  architecture.  The 
picture  given  is  one  of  the  Old  Court  Hall  (Plate  XXXII) 
erected  in  1679  and  destroyed  rather  unnecessarily  about  1845. 

The  business  of  the  freemen  of  the  town  was  carried  on, 
and  the  meetings  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  were  held,  in  it. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  this  town  property  is  still  held 
under  the  tenure  of  "  Borough  English." 

To  turn  now  to  the  immediate  cause  of  this  communication. 

The  Roman  roads  to  the  north  of  the  town  met  on  a  spot 
which  was  occupied  by  my  vegetable  garden,  while  the  small 
cemetery  was  found  about  50  yards  to  the  west  of  this  junction, 
in  my  orchard.  It  was  when  digging  a  hole  for  gravel,  I  came 
upon  this  cemetery. 

Notes  and  drawings  were  made  at  once  of  the  site,  and  from 
these  this  ground-plan  has  been  prepared  (Fig.  2).  All  the 
urns  and  other  vessels  were  standing  upright  in  a  space  6  feet 
in  length,  4  feet  in  breadth,  and  2  feet  3  inches  in  depth.  The 
top  of  the  highest  urn  was  3  feet  9  inches  from  the  surface. 

The  illustration  (PI.  XXX)  gives  the  exact  position  in  which 
they  were  found.  They  are  all  on  loan  in  the  Museum  of 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology ;  some  were  quite  whole,  but  a  few 
have  been  mended  by  Mr  S.  Cowles  with  his  accustomed  skill. 

The  largest  urn  in  each  group  contained  burnt  bones.  The 
urn  (PI.  XXXI)  is  a  very  finely  shaped  vase,  with  two  small  loops, 
hardly  large  enough  to  be  called  handles,  at  its  neck.  It  is  of 
dark  yellow  paste,  with  a  smooth  surface ;  the  mouth  has  an 
indented  rim  as  if  for  a  lid. 

It  measures  11^  inches  high,  9  inches  at  the  greatest 
diameter,  and  4J  inches  across  its  mouth. 

There  is  a  cross  on  one  side  of  it,  roughly  cut  to  a  depth  of 
^  of  an  inch.  One  is  unwilling  to  believe,  as  some  antiquaries 
have  suggested,  that  this  cross  is  simply  a  potter's  mark,  or  a 
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Urn,  marked  with  a  Cross,  Eoman  Cemetery,  Godmancbester. 
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sign  of  ownership.  What  object  would  be  served  by  the  maker 
cutting  such  a  deep  incision  and  thus  spoiling  a  beautiful  vessel? 

One  would  like  to  believe  it  is  a  Christian  symbol,  though 
one  must  confess  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  such  being 
the  case.  The  one  circumstance,  besides  its  being  marked  with 
a  cross,  which  might  point  to  its  containing  the  bones  of  a 
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Fig.  2.    Ground  plan  of  Cemetery  at  Godmanchester. 

Christian  is  this — it  is  the  only  urn  in  the  group  standing  alone. 
The  other  urns,  according  to  heathen  custom,  had  attendant 
vessels  which  contained  wine  or  food.  This  was  apart,  without 
such  accompaniments. 

This  cemetery,  we  can  fairly  suppose,  was  the  private  one  of 
the  villa,  which  judging  by  the  remains  I  dug  up,  and  from  the 
number  of  Samian  and  other  vessels  found  in  my  neighbour's 
garden,  must  have  stood  within  50  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
spot  I  am  describing. 

There  was  no  opportunity  of  excavating  where  I  believe  the 
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Villa  to  have  stood,  because  the  place  is  covered  by  a  lawn  and 
fruit  trees. 

None  of  the  vessels  had  lids  or  coverings.  On  sifting  the 
earth  from  the  ashes  contained  in  Urn  No.  3  group,  I  found  a 
coin  bearing  traces  of  fire  (Fig.  3).  It  is  a  third  brass  of 
Aurelianus,  A.D.  270-275.    This  was  evidently,  according  to  a 


not  uncommon  Roman  custom,  the  coin  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  dead  body  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  ferry-man,  Charon, 
for  conveying  its  shade  across  the  river  Styx  into  the  nether 
world.  Juv.  Sat  iii.  267 ;  Prop.  iv.  11.  7.  For  Greek  custom 
cf.  Strabo,  Bk.  viii.  c.  vi.  12. 

In  1835  at  Praeneste,  in  graves  dating  from  the  3rd  century 
B.C.,  coins  were  actually  found  in  the  mouths  of  skeletons.  See 
also  G.I.L.  I.  p.  28. 

Such  coins  have  been  found  in  urns  containing  ashes  of 
bones  at  Pompeii,  and  at  various  places  in  Britain. 

The  bones  of  five  new-born  babies  were  found  near  by  the 
urns  in  the  soil,  just  as  they  had  been  cast  away.  Many  such 
small  skeletons  were  found  in  the  rubbish  pits  mentioned  above. 
Regarding  the  right,  among  the  Romans,  of  killing  or  exposing 
new-born  children  cf.  Cic.  de  Leg.  ill.  8 ;  Liv.  xxvii.  37 ;  Sen. 
de  Ira.  i.  18  ;  Dio  Cassius  XL  v.  1 ;  Dionys.  ix.  22  ;  Ter.  Heaut 
IV.  1.  37. 

Plate  XXXII  shows  various  objects  found  near  the  urns : 
the  small  bronze  ring,  bearing  traces  of  fire,  was  among  the 
ashes  in  the  urn  of  No,  2  group. 
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The  Old  Court  Hall,  Godmanchester. 


Objects  from  Roman  Cemetery,  Godmanchester. 
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Other  articles  of  bronze  :  two  fibulae  ;  a  buckle,  which  most 
probably  was  enamelled  on  one  side ;  two  pins,  one  quite 
perfect;  a  shapely  nail;  a  rivet;  and  a  part  of  a  double  semi- 
circular ornament  with  sunken  spaces  once  filled  with  enamel. 
There  was  also  one  leg  of  a  pair  of  iron  compasses ;  half  of  a 
I   blue  opaque  glass  ring;  part  of  a  jet  ring  or  bracelet,  and  a 
f   thin  piece  of  bone,  ornamented  with  a  pattern  of  triple  rings 
enclosing  a  dot ;  the  two  rivet  holes  show  that  this  fragment 
was  part  of  the  outer  covering  of  some  other  article. 
]        The  two  Greek  coins  were  lying  some  few  feet  to  the  north 
of  the  urns  3|-  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  following  description  of  the  coins  has  been  verified  by 
Mr  H.  A.  Grueber,  F.S.A.,  keeper  of  coins  and  medals  in  the 
British  Museum. 


Fig.  4. 


(Fig.  4.)    Laconia.    First  century  a.d.,  AE^.  1.15. 
Obv.    TIMANAPOC.    Head  of  Apollo.    R.  laur.,  hair  rolled  back. 
Rev.    AA.  Artemis.  L.  leaning  on  spear,  beside  her  a  hound :  between 
monograms  effaced.    All  in  wreath. 

Cf.  B.M.  catalogue,  Peloponnesus,  p.  126,  No.  56. 


Obv.    BETOY  PIOC.    Bust  of  Antinous.  R. 
Rev.    TOIC  APKACI.    Horse  trotting.  R. 
B.M.  catalogue,  Peloponnesus,  p.  177,  No.  89. 
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Two  Roman  coins  were  lying  within  a  few  inches  of  these 
Greek  ones. 

DoMiTiAN.    AE2,  very  much  worn.    Cos.  V.=a.d.  76. 
Hadrian.    AE^,  good  condition.    Coh.  III.=a.d.  119. 

The  close  association  of  these  four  coins  helps  one  to  assign 
a  fairly  correct  date — about  A.D.  130 — for  their  deposition. 
The  occurrence  of  these  two  Greek  coins  in  Britain  is  certainly 
strange.  They  were  local  token  money  of  small  value  outside 
their  own  land,  and  therefore  seldom  carried  to  other  countries. 
The  probable  explanation  of  their  being  in  Britain  is  that  some 
Roman  gentleman,  or  official,  perhaps  a  soldier,  who  had  been 
living  in  Greece,  came  to  Britain  and  when  travelling  through 
the  country,  may  have  stayed  at  the  villa  at  Durolipons,  before 
mentioned,  and  dropped,  or  threw  away  as  useless,  these  coins 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  Ouse  where  the  cemetery  was 
discovered.    (See  Fig.  2.)^ 

A  list  of  the  other  Roman  coins  found  near  by,  within  an 
area  of  five  square  yards,  is  here  given : — 

1  No  list  of  Greek  coins  found  in  Britain  has  been  compiled,  and  on  enquiry 
at  the  British  Museum  I  find  that  no  record  has  been  kept  of  Greek  coins  found 
in  Eoman  settlements  in  England,  which  have  been  brought  there  for  identifica- 
tion, an  imperfect  list  therefore  of  such  coins  is  all  that  can  be  produced. 

In  1859,  a  Greek  coin,  copper,  of  Antoninus  Pius  or  Caracalla  was  found  in 
Trinity  Street,  Cambridge,  described  by  Professor  Babington  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Society  in  1860  (Comm.  No.  x,  Pt.  1). 

A  Greek  coin,  also  of  Caracalla's  reign,  struck  at  Nicaea,  was  found  at  Chester 
early  in  the  last  century. 

A  medallion  of  Pergamum,  also  struck  in  Caracalla's  reign,  found  near 
Chesterford,  is,  I  believe,  at  Audley  End. 

At  Colchester,  several  have  been  discovered.  Morant,  Hist,  of  Essex,  Vol.  i., 
gives  four  such  coins : — one  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  two  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  of  Hadrian  and  Septimius  Severus,  respectively,  and  another  of  the 
latter  Emperor. 

Mr  H.  A.  Grueber,  of  the  B.M.  tells  me  of  one  found  at  Croydon,  Surrey,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century :  "  a  late  coin  of  Corinth  discovered  in  close  associa- 
tion with  an  early  Eoman  denarius." 

Only  well  authenticated  finds  are  mentioned. 

Concerning  the  Exeter  find  of  Greek  coins — some  150  specimens — in  1810  to 
1838  and  in  1878,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  for  various  but  indisputable  reasons, 
that  the  coins  were  not  buried  during  the  Eoman  age  in  Britain.  The  spot 
must  have  been  either  "  salted  "  by  a  dealer,  or  some  one  there  buried  the  refuse 
of  his  collection. 
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Gallienus  Billon  a.d.  253-268. 

Victorinus  AE^  a.d.  265-267. 

Tetricus  Junior  AE^  a.d.  267-273. 

Carausiiis  AE^  a.d.  287-293. 

Constantine  AE^  a.d.  306-337. 

Constantius  II.  AE2  a.d.  337-361. 

Urbs.  Roma  AE^. 

This  illustration  gives  two  views  of  the  iron  arrowhead 
(Fig.  6)  which  was  found  about  2  feet  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Greek  coins  mentioned  above,  at  a  depth  of  3  feet  9*  inches 
below  the  surface.  On  showing  it  to  Professor  Ridgeway  he  at 
once  pronounced  it  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin.  Now,  so  far  as 
I  can  discover  from  my  own  researches,  or  from  what  Professor 
Haverfield  has  been  kind  enough  to  tell  me,  the  only  Asiatic 
archers  of  the  Roman  army  in  Britain  during  the  1st  and 
2nd  centuries  were  a  body  of  Syrian  bowmen,  the  Hamii, 


SIDE  VIEW 


I 


IRON  ARROW    HEAD    PROM  QODMAWCHESTER 
Fig.  6. 

stationed,  some  at  Carvoran  (Magna)  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian, 
and  some  at  Barr  Hill  Fort  on  the  Antonine  Wall.  That  there 
were  Syrians  and  Hamii  in  Britain  during  the  first  two  centuries 
what  follows  will  show\ 

In  1895  an  altar  to  the  god  Silvanus  was  dug  up  at  Barr 
Hill  on  the  Antonine  Wall,  near  Kilsyth,  Stirlingshire.  It  is 
3  feet  high,  nearly  1^  feet  wide,  and  10  inches  thick,  with  six 
lines  of  2  inch  letters. 

1  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Haverfield  for  much  of  the  information  here 
given,  both  from  letters  in  reply  to  my  questions  and  also  to  what  he  has 
written.    Cf.  Antonine  Wall  Report,  pp.  153—155. 

C.A.S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIH.  19 
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Tbe  text  of  the  inscription  in  full  is : — 

D]eo  Silv[ano  C]aristan[ius  I]ustianu[H]  pracf(ectu8)  coh(()rti8)  I. 
Ha[mior(uin)]  v(otum)  .s(olvit)  l(Iben.s)  l(actu.s)  m(Grito). 

"  Erected  to  the  god  Silvanus  by  Cari.stanius  JustianuH,  praefect  of  the 
First  Cohort  of  Hamii,  in  willing  payment  of  a  vow." 

The  altar  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  small  shrine  outside 
the  Barr  Hill  Fort.  The  lesser  Roman  frontier  forts,  on  the 
walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antonine  and  on  the  German  Limes,  had 
usually  a  small  suburb  outside  the  ramparts,  and  altars  have 
been  occasionally  found  among  such  buildings.  At  Castle  Hill, 
also  on  the  Antonine  Wall,  an  altar,  dedicated  to  the  "  (7am- 
pestres,"  was  found  outside  that  fort  in  1826. 

The  First  Cohort  of  Hamii  is  mentioned  on  a  sepulchral 
slab  found  at  Barr  Hill  in  the  16th  century,  since  lost :  the 
inscription  was  as  follows : — 

D.  M.  C.  IvLi.  Marcellini  praef.  coh.  I.  Hamior. 

Diis  ManibusCaii  lulii  Marcellini  praefectus  cohortis  Primae  Hamiorum. 
"To  the  memory  of  Caius  Julius  Marcellinus,  praefect  of  the  First 
Cohort  of  Hamii." 

Several  stones  found  at  Carvoran,  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Magna,  on  Hadrian's  Wall,  refer  to  the  same  cohort  of 
Hamii.    Two  of  these  inscriptions  are  given. 

Fortunae  Aug.  pro  salute  L.  Aelii  Caesaris,  ex  visu,  T.  Fla(vius) 
Secundus  praef.  coh.  I.  Hamiorum  sagittar(iorum)  v.  s.  1.  m.  C.I.L.  vii. 
748  ;  Lap.  Septen.  p.  lb2K 

Fortunae  Augustae  pro  salute  Lucii  Aelii  Caesaris,  ex  visu  Titus 
Flavius  Secundus  praefectus  cohortis  Primae  Hamiorum  Sagittariorum 
votum  solvit  libens  merito. 

"  To  the  Imperial  fortune  and  for  the  safety  of  Lucius  Aelius,  Caesar, 
warned  by  a  vision  Titus  Flavius  Secundus  praefect  of  the  First  Cohort 
of  the  Hamian  archers  in  willing  payment  of  a  vow." 

This  Lucius  Aelius  was  the  adopted  son  of  Hadrian. 

Deae  Suriae,  sub  Calpurnio  Agricola  leg.  Aug.  pr.  pr.  A.  Licinius 
Clemens  praef.  Coh.  1.  Hamior.    C.I.L.  vii.  7582. 

Deae  Syriae  sub  Calpurnio  Agricola  legato  Augusti  propraetore  Aulus 
Licinius  Clemens  praefectus  Cohortis  Primae  Hamiorum. 

"  To  the  Syrian  goddess,  Aulus  Licinius  Clemens,  praefect  of  the  First 
Cohort  of  the  Hamii  under  Calpurnius  Agricola,  the  legate  of  the  Emperor 
with  pretorian  powers." 

1  This  stone  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  the  Castle,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

2  This  stone  is  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
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The  former  of  these  inscriptions  proves  that  the  Cohort  was 
a  body  of  archers  stationed  at  Magna  in  A.D.  135  or  136,  while 
the  second  shows  it  was  there  about  A.D,  162. 

A  diploma  (the  corroded  remains  of  which  are  in  the  British 
Museum)  ploughed  up  at  Riveling  near  Ecclesfield  in  Yorkshire 
in  1761  proves  that  it  was  in  Britain  in  A.D.  124,  Grants  of 
citizenship  were  given  as  a  mark  of  honour  and  reward  for 
faithful  service  to  soldiers  chiefly.  Daring  the  1st  and  2nd 
centuries  these  grants  of  citizenship  were  duly  registered  at 
Rome  on  sheets  of  copper  or  bronze  set  up  in  some  public 
place.  Small  copies  of  these  grants  appear  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  locality  where  these  new  citizens  resided.  The  inscription 
was  fortunately  copied  before  it  rusted  away.  (Gough's  Camden, 
1806,  vol.  III.  p.  263.) 

A  "  Numerus  militum  Syrorum  sagittariorum  "  may  perhaps 
be  mentioned  on  an  inscription  of  the  Srd  century  from  Kirkby 
Shore,  Cumberland  (Ephemeris  Epigraphica,  vii.  957,  p.  307). 

The  Notitia  mentions  some  "  Equites  Syri "  as  belonging  to 
the  army  in  Britain  in  the  4tli  century.  These  Syrians  were 
not  likely  to  be  the  same  corps  as  the  Hamii,  but  probably  the 
Cohort  II,  Delmatarum  (or  Dalmatarum)  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  being  at  Magna,  The  poet  J uvenal  probably  served 
in  the  1st  Cohort  of  this  corps,  (See  Juvenal,  Teubner  edition, 
1897,  Preface,  pp.  7 — 8,)  The  Notitia  also  tells  us  that  the 
Equites  Dalmatarum  were  stationed  at  Brancaster  in  Norfolk. 

There  are  various  other  proofs  of  Syrians  living  in  Britain 
during  the  Roman  rule.  At  Corbridge  two  altars  have  been 
found  with  Greek  inscriptions,  one  dedicated  to  Hercules  of 
Tyre  (now  in  Brit.  Mus.), 

HPAKAEI  TYPin  AlOAnPA  APXIEPEIA 

"To  Hercules  the  Tyrian,  Diodora  the  archpriestess " ; 

the  other  to  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians  (now  at 
Netherby), 

AST[AP]THI  BHAAON  M   EIOPAS  nOYAXEP 
AA'  ANE0HKEN. 

"You  see  me  the  altar  of  Astarte,  Pulcher  dedicated  me." 

At  Magna  the  worship  of  Astarte  was  evidently  customary.  In 
addition  to  the  altar  already  mentioned  there  is  a  long  inscription 
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on  a  stone  (in  t}ic  Castle,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne),  also  found  at 
this  station,  wliicli  refers  to  "Dea  Syria."  Lapid.  Septen.  p.  156. 

Last  of  all  we  have  the  celebrated  stone  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  found  at  Brough,  the  site  of  the  Roman  station 
Verterrae. 

The  inscription  on  it  consists  of  five  very  fair  Greek  hexa- 
meters. It  is  to  the  memory  of  one  Hermes  of  Commagene,  a 
Syrian  youth,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  lost  his  life,  or  was 
taken  prisoner,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Cimmerians.  This 
expedition  may  very  possibly  be  the  Caledonian  campaign  of 
Septimus  Severus  in  A.D.  209. 

The  facts  given  above  point  to  considerable  numbers  of 
Syrians  having  lived  in  the  north  of  Britain  and  make  it  not 
improbable  that  one  of  their  arrowheads  should  have  been 
dropped  at  Godmanchester  (Durolipons)  by  an  archer  passing 
through  the  town  on  his  way  to  or  from  the  Wall.  Possibly  the 
same  person  dropped  both  Greek  coins  and  the  iron  arrowhead. 

The  subject  of  the  arrowheads  used  by  the  various  peoples 
in  classical  times  has  not  yet  been  properly  worked  out ;  perhaps 
at  some  future  date  one  may  be  able  to  treat  this  matter  as  it 
deserves. 

This  kind  of  arrowhead  (Fig.  6),  though  much  less  common 
than  other  types,  has  been  found  on  Roman  sites  and  under 
circumstances  which  show  that  it  was  used,  at  any  rate,  during 
the  1st  and  2nd  centuries.  A  specimen  has  been  discovered 
(June,  1909)  at  Silchester\ 

The  facts  established  are  that  this  type  of  arrowhead  is  of 
Asiatic  origin  and  that  it  was  used  by  the  archers  of  the 
Roman  army.  The  bowmen  of  Asiatic  origin  in  Britain  during 
the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  were  the  1st  Cohort  of  the  Hamii 
stationed  on  both  the  walls — Antonine  and  Hadrian — and  con- 
sequently there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  statement  that 
this  very  specimen  was  accidentally  dropped  by  one  of  these 
Hamii  on  his  way  to  the  walls,  or,  human  nature  being  the 
same  then  as  now,  he  may  have  shot  his  arrow  at  some  bird  or 
animal  on  the  marshy  ground  along  the  banks  of  the  Ouse, 
outside  Durolipons. 

^  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  Professor  Haverfield  has  told  me  that  two  more 
specimens  have  been  found  (Sept.  1909)  at  Corstopitum. 
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Monday,  81  May,  1909. 
Dr  Venn,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

PRESIDENT. 

Rev.  Henry  Paine  Stokes,  LL.D.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

John  Willis  Clark,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Trinity  College,  Registrary 
of  the  Uyiiversity. 

NEW  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 
John  Venn,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
Thomas  Dinham  Atkinson,  1,  Clare  Villas,  Barton  Road. 
Colonel  Thomas  Walter  Harding,  Madingley  Hall,  High  Steward 
of  the  Borough. 

Francis   Henry   Hill   Guillemard,   M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Gonville 
and  Caius  College. 

TREASURER. 
Robert  Bowes,  13,  Park  Terrace. 

SECRETARY. 
Rev.  Frederick  George  Walker,  M.A.,  Jesus  College. 

AUDITORS. 

Alderman  George  Kett. 

James  Bbnnet  Peace,  M.A.,  Emmanuel  College. 

The  following  addition  to  Law  III  was  adopted : 

"  That  the  wife  or  daughter  of  any  member  be  eligible  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  at  a  subscription  of  10s.  6c?.,  on  the 
condition  that  this  lower  subscription  does  not  entitle  such  a 
member  to  receive  the  publications  of  the  Society." 
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A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr  Robert  Bowes  on 
The  Zodiac  Club. 

What  is  known  of  the  Zodiac  Club  has  come  to  us  through 
Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes  in  his  account  of  Samuel  Pegge, 
and  before  entering  upon  the  account  of  the  Club,  I  will  give 
a  few  particulars  respecting  Pegge. 

Samuel  Pegge,  son  of  Christopher  Pegge  of  Chesterfield, 
Mercer,  born  5  Nov.  1704,  was  admitted  at  St  John's  College 
in  1722,  B.A.  1725,  M.A.  1729,  Fellow  1726.  The  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  this  Fellowship  are  thus  described 
by  Nichols : 

"  Having,  however,  no  immediate  prospect  of  preferment, 
he  looked  up  to  a  fellowship  of  the  College,  after  he  had  taken 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  January  1725,  N.S. ;  and  became  a  candi- 
date upon  a  vacancy  which  happened  favourably  in  that  very 
year;  for  it  was  a  lay-fellowship  upon  the  Beresford  founda- 
tion, and  appropriated  to  the  founder's  kin,  or  at  least  confined 
to  a  native  of  Derbyshire. 

"The  competitors  were,  Mr  Michael  Burton  (afterwards 
Dr  Burton),  and  another,  whose  name  we  do  not  find ;  but  the 
contest  lay  between  Mr  Burton  and  Mr  Pegge.  Mr  Burton 
had  the  stronger  claim,  being  indubitably  related  to  the 
founder;  but,  upon  examination,  was  declared  to  be  so  very 
deficient  in  literature,  that  his  superior  right,  as  founder's 
kin,  was  set  aside,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  his 
learning,  and  Mr  Pegge  was  admitted,  and  sworn  fellow 
March  21,  1726,  O.S.  | 

"  In  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  Mr  Burton  was 
obliged  to  take  new  ground,  to  enable  him  to  procure  an 
establishment  in  the  world;  and  therefore  artfully  applied  to 
the  College  for  a  testimonial,  that  he  might  receive  orders,  | 
and  undertake  some  cure  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge.    Being  ' 
ordained,  he  turned  the  circumstance  into  a  manoeuvre,  and 
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took  an  unexpected  advantage  of  it,  by  appealing  to  the  Visitor 
[the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Dr  Thomas  Greene],  representing  that  as 
the  College  had,  by  the  testimonial,  thought  him  qualified  for 
ordination,  it  could  not,  in  justice,  deem  him  unworthy  of 
becoming  a  fellow  of  the  Society  upon  such  forcible  claims  as 
founder's  kin,  and  also  as  a  native  of  Derbyshire. 

"  These  were  irresistible  pleas  on  the  part  of  Mr  Burton ; 
and  the  Visitor  found  himself  reluctantly  obliged  to  eject 
Mr  Pegge,  when  Mr  Burton  took  possession  of  the  fellowship, 
which  he  held  many  years." 

So  far  the  account  in  Nichols.  Although  deciding  against 
Pegge,  the  Bishop  used  his  influence  on  his  behalf  with  the 
College,  and  he  was  afterwards  made  a  Piatt  fellow,  1729. 

In  the  Muniment  Room  of  Documents  belonging  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Ely  is  a  volume,  described  in  Gibbon's  Episcopal 
Records,  page  62,  giving  the  account  of  the  case  Burton  v. 
Pegge,  with  pedigrees  to  prove  that  Burton  was  of  Beresford's 
kin,  but  on  behalf  of  Pegge  it  was  stated  "that  Burton  was 
found  so  defective  in  point  of  literature  that  he  was  not  able 
to  construe  a  Latin  author,  and  was  so  sensible  of  his  own 
deficiency  in  this  particular  that  when  he  was  desired  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Rowse  to  construe  Horace  he  absolutely  refused." 

This  transaction  reminds  one  of  the  methods  of  Bentley. 

Pegge  was  admitted  a  member  at  the  119th  Club  March  21, 
1729,  and  in  signing  the  book  he  added  "Soc.  ejectus,  and 
chosen  Plat."    Declared  vacant  April  20,  1732. 

He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Archaeologia,  lived  till 
14th  February  1796,  then  in  his  92nd  year,  and  the  particulars 
of  his  life  will  be  found  in  Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  222 — 259,  already  referred  to,  and  in  the  D.  N.  B. 

The  Zodiac  Club  was  founded  on  the  10th  December  1725, 
and  was  so  called  from  the  number  of  members  being  limited 
to  12,  each  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  12  signs  of 
the  Zodiac.  In  1728  the  society  was  increased  to  18,  the  six 
new  members  denominated  from  six  of  the  planets,  though  it 
still  went  collectively  under  the  name  of  the  Zodiac  Club. 

Nichols  mentions  that  Samuel  Pegge  possessed  a  particular 
history  of  this  little  academical  literary  society  in  MS.,  and 
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that  MS.  book  was  no  doubt  the  Club  Book  of  the  Society 
which  is  now  before  me,  and  the  acquisition  of  which  twelve 
years  ago  suggested  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  and  supplied 
most  of  the  material.  The  Club  Book  bears  the  following 
title  :  "The  Zodiac  Club-Book.  Old  Articles  fol.  1.  Memoranda 
fol.  8,  35,  and  at  y^  end.  List  of  the  Members  fol.  11.  Place 
of  subscribing  fol.  14.  Clubdays,  etc.,  fol.  16  to  35.  Accompts. 
from  y®  end  backwards.  Services  done  according  to  Art.  22,  fol. 
65.  Club  debts  pag.  71.  New  Articles  fol.  58."  (Plate  XXXIII.) 

On  the  top  of  the  title-page  is  the  following  inscription  : 
"Sam.  Pegge,  sent  a  present  by  Dr  Wm  Heberden  M.D. 
Aug.  1792." 

This  little  volume  has  two  sets  of  "Articles,"  that  is.  Rules; 
the  first  set  containing  twenty-seven  Items,  having,  as  regards 
the  first  19,  been  passed  on  Dec.  10,  1725,  when  the  Club 
was  formed,  the  remaining  eight  having  been  added  between 
April  9,  1726  and  Nov.  21,  1728;  the  second  set,  also  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  in  1728,  and  are  headed:  "Club  the  127. 
Agreed  then  unanimously  that  all  Articles  and  By-Laws  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  this  Club  be  annulled:  and  that  for  the 
future  the  following  Articles  shall  be  observed  instead  of  'em." 
See  Appendix. 

Members  on  admission  signed  their  names  under  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: 

"We  whose  names  are  underwritten  do  hereby  engage  ourselves  to 
observe  strictly  all  the  Laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Zodiac  Club,  as  long 
as  we  shall  continue  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge." 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  were  kept  secret : 

"All  articles  and  other  secrets  of  the  Club  to  be  kept  inviolably  secret, 
and  no  strangers  ever  to  be  admitted." 

From  some  of  the  Articles  we  are  able  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  working  of  the  Club :  No.  3  provides  that  former 
members  shall  have  all  privileges  of  the  Club,  voting  ex- 
cepted. Leo  (Gee)  being  allowed  a  vote  as  often  as  present 
in  consideration  of  his  having  been  the  first  projector  of  the 
Club.    No.  5 : 

"  That  during  the  time  of  the  sun's  being  in  any  sign,  the  member 
who  is  denominated  from  that  sign  shall  preside  in  the  Club," 
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and  other  articles  provide  for  the  appointment  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


General. 

It  is  nowhere  stated  what  was  the  object  in  establishing 
the  Club. 

On  November  21,  172G,  the  Club  resolved  to  have  a 
Common  Seal: 

Resolved  that  the  Club  have  a  Common  Seal  cut  with  all  possible 
expedition  :  the  Device  being  an  Armillary  Sphere,  the  Motto  [Tentanda 
via  5  S.  S.],  the  Crest  a  hand-in-hand. 

It  is  noted  that  the  wine  of  the  Club  was  sealed  with  the 
Globe  and  Motto,  or  sealed  with  the  hand-in-hand,  and  per- 
haps the  name  "  Globe  "  at  the  Three  Tuns,  the  first  place  of 
meeting,  may  have  been  the  name  given  to  the  room  in  which 
the  Club  met.  That  it  was  a  Social  Club  is  seen  by  the  fact 
that  the  Club  had  its  own  special  wine^  that  its  Meetings  were 
held  at  a  Tavern,  and  that  fines  for  absence  were  provided  for 
in  the  rules  and  paid. 

On  June  20,  1726,  the  Club  adjourned  upon  account  of 
going  to  Lynn  the  next  day  to  hold  the  carnival  there. 

The  word  "  Club  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Club^  There  was  one  admirable  rule  in  the  first  set  intended 
to  promote  the  harmony  of  their  meetings  : 

"  The  President  or  a  majority  of  the  members  sitting  shall  have  a 
power  of  silencing  all  such  disputes  as  tend  to  the  diminishing  of  the 
mirth  and  good  humour  of  the  company :  and  each  refusal  of  obedience 
to  such  order  shall  be  punishable  one  shilling." 

^  Dec.  27,  1796.  A  Pipe  of  wine  containing  92  doz.  and  8  bottles  (2  dozen 
and  8  bottles  overplus)  were  bottled  off  and  sealed  with  the  Globe  and  motto : 
"  The  wine  sealed  for  the  use  of  the  Club  to  be  allways  used  at  their  Meetings." 
The  name  of  the  wine-merchant  was  Thomas  Arbuthnot,  "settled  ye  acct.  of 
ye  overplus  wine  with  Mr  Arbuthnot." 

2  In  the  first  instance  at  the  Globe  at  the  Tuns  Tavern,  now  the  premises 
of  Messrs  Brimley,  Whibley  &  Sons,  afterwards,  1728,  the  Hoop,  and  each 
member  present  paid  Is.  6d.,  and  each  absent  was  fined  Is.,  the  President  2s.  6d, 
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The  following  refer  to  the  election  of  New  Members : 
Nov.  21.  172G 

l^.csolvcd,  that  [for  the  more  effectual  preserving  the  peace  and  Tran- 
quility of  the  Club,  by  preventing  continual  disputes  about  the  Election 
of  New  Members]  the  vacancies  that  shall  happen  among  us  shall  be 
supplied  in  order  by  the  Persons  following.  If  they  think  fit  to  accept 
of  y^  offer. 

Negatives  being  reserved  according  to  Art.  23.. 

1  M*-  Morgan  Coll.  Trin.  Soc: 

2  D«  Hartley  Coll.  Jes.  AB. 

3  D8  Beacon  CCC  AB 

'  -4 — ReynoldH  Coll.  Jes.  Soo.    Negatives  put  in. 

On  Jan.  10,  1732-3,  a  new  plan  for  the  election  of  members 
was  introduced.    See  Appendix  C. 

One  of  the  first  set  of  rules  provided  that  the  members 
shall  be  elected  either  out  of  the  present  Middle-Batchelors 
year,  or  that  immediately  below  it,  or  immediately  above  it. 
This  would  imply  that  the  members  would  be  men  likely  to 
become  Fellows,  or  of  a  standing  to  get  some  other  form  of 
promotion ;  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  members  were  required  to  pay  half  a  guinea  to  the 
Club  on  obtaining  a  Fellowship  or  equivalent  preferment  of 
the  same  value.., or  any  new  accession  of  preferment  of  the 
same  value.  While  the  original  members  were  Bachelors,  later 
members  on  admission  were  usually  Masters  and  in  some  cases 
Fellows. 

Of  37  members  whose  names  are  found  in  this  book,  27 
were  or  became  Fellows  of  their  Colleges. 

The  Library  was  evidently  an  important  part  of  the  work, 
and  the  librarian  was  responsible  for  making  a  catalogue,  for 
keeping  an  accurate  note  of  all  books  borrowed ;  and  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  for  the  selection  of  the  books,  and 
for  comparing  them  at  stated  times  with  the  Catalogue.  In 
the  accounts  a  few  purchases  of  books  occur;  thus  in  1727, 
Almanack  9d,  Histoire  de  VAcad.  18^.,  two  Ph.  Trans.  2s.,  two 
Mem.  of  Lit.  25.,  Newton's  Chron.  14s. 

One  matter  of  understanding  among  the  members  was 
the  duty  of  helping  in  every  way  any  member  seeking  an 
appointment. 
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In  Item  22  (passed  May  30, 1726)  of  the  first  set  of  Articles 
it  is  thus  expressed  : 

"We  do  hereby  engage  ourselves  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  the  Interest  and  Wellfare  of  such  as  are  either  actually  members 
of  the  Club  or  free  of  it.  And  when  'tis  in  any  man's  power  to  present 
to,  elect  into,  or  recommend  to  any  preferment  either  in  or  out  of 
the  University ;  he  is  hereby  obliged  to  Present,  Elect,  or  Recommend 
one  that  is  member  or  free  of  the  Club,  against  all  other  candidates 
whatever,  except  he  can  produce  some  very  notorious  reason  to  the 
contrary." 

This  was  replaced  by  Item  18  in  the  second  set  of 
Articles  : 

"  Each  person  shall  promote  upon  all  occasions  y''  Interest  of  y^  Club 
and  every  member  of  it,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  and  memorandums  of 
all  Services  so  done  to  be  minuted  down." 

Here  are  two  specimens  of  the  services  rendered  in  this 
way: 

1.  "Cancer  [Bate]  presented  to  y*^  Bp  of  Ely's  Fellowship  at  St  John's ; 
and  assisted  very  much  by  Libra  [Law]. 

2.  "Aquarius  [Burton]  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  South  Haningfield 
in  Essex ;  by  the  University :  having  been  proposed  as  a  candidate,  in  y*^ 
Club ;  and  very  much  assisted  by  all  the  Members." 

This  method  of  mutual  help  seems  rather  akin  to  that  of 
a  Trades  Union,  and  the  change  in  the  wording  in  the  second 
set  of  Articles  suggests  that,  in  the  course  of  the  first  few  years 
of  the  Club,  difficulties  had  occurred  in  carrying  out  such  an 
arrangement. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  particulars  respecting  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  Club. 

Some  of  the  Members. 

John  Gee.  The  first  projector  of  the  Club,  and  on  that 
ground  allowed  to  vote  on  all  occasions  when  present  as 
a  former  Member.  Ab  orig.  [Dec.  10,  1725].  Declared 
vacant  June  20,  1728. 

Peterhouse,  admitted  Pensioner  July  10,  1719,  when  he 
was  described  as  "  Cantabrigiensis  in  Schola  publica  Bishop 
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Stortford  institutus  annumquo  agens  decimum  scptimum." 
His  Tutor  was  the  Kev.  Godfrey  Washington,  Fellow  of  Feter- 
house  and  Minister  of  Little  St  Mary's,  whose  monument  in 
that  church  is  of  interest  to  American  visitors.  Gee  was 
elected  Hale  Scholar,  one  of  the  chief  undergraduate  promo- 
tions in  the  gift  of  the  College,  July  4,  1721.  March  22, 
1725-6,  he  was  appointed  Ramsay  Fellow.  The  Ramsay 
Fellowships  were  Bye  Fellowships  in  the  gift  of  the  Master 
of  the  College.  Gee  resigned  his  Fellowship  on  Sept.  4,  1728. 
B.A.  1723,  15th  Wrangler,  M.A.  1727.  Presented  to  the  living 
of  Burwell  1729. 

Edmund  Law  (or  Lawe)  [1703-1787].  Elected  Zodiac  Dec.  22, 
1725.  Very  much  assisted  Bate  to  Bp  of  Ely's  Fellow- 
ship at  St  John's,  gained  curacy  at  Orwell  by  means  of 
Johnson. 

St  John's  College  sizar  1720.  B.A.  1723,  6th  Wrangler, 
M.A.  1727.  Fellow  of  Christ's^  D.D.  1749,  Master  of  Peter- 
house  1756-68,  Librarian  of  the  University  1760,  Knightbridge 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  1764,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  1768-87. 
In  his  philosophical  opinions  he  was  a  disciple  of  Locke  and 
edited  his  works.  He  published  a  pamphlet.  Considerations  on 
the  Propriety  of  requiring  Subscription  to  the  Articles,  advo- 
cating religious  tolerance.  He  and  his  friends,  John  Taylor, 
Fellow  of  St  John's,  Thomas  Johnson,  Fellow  of  Magdalene, 
and  Sandys  Hutchinson,  Library-Keeper  of  Trinity,  produced 
a  new  edition  of  Stephens'  Thesaurus  in  four  volumes  folio, 
published  in  1735.  In  Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes  is  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  a  letter  of  Bishop  Warburton :  "Our 
friend  Browne  is  now  on  a  visit  (on  invitation)  at  Mr  George 
Lyttelton's...and  he  is  accompanied  by  his  friend  Dr  Law  as 
far  as  Litchfield ;  who  takes  the  opportunity  to  visit  his 
friend  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  Which  will 
prove  the  better  Patron,  the  Layman  or  the  Archpriest,  for 
an  even  wager?  And  you  shall  choose  your  side.  I  think 
they  might  as  well  have  gone  to  Hell  (I  mean  the  Classical 
Hell)  to  consult  Tiresias  in  the  ways  of  thriving.    God  help 

1  Particularly  assisted  by  Trant  and  also  by  Bate  and  Dring. 
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them  !  for  they  are  a  couple  of  helpless  creatures  in  the  ways 
of  this  world  !  and  nothing  to  bear  their  charges  but  a  little 
honesty,  which,  like  Don  Quixote's  Chivalry,  will  pass  current 
in  never  an  inn  between  Carlisle  and  London."  Looking  at 
the  list  given  above  of  important  posts  occupied  by  Law,  he 
would  seem  to  have  lost  nothing  by  being  the  "helpless  crea- 
ture in  the  ways  of  this  world  "  as  described  by  the  Bishop. 

David  Hartley,  the  Philosopher  and   Physician,  1705-57. 

Elected  Zodiac  Jan.  31,  1727,  Capricornus.  Declared 

vacant  May  27,  1730. 
Jesus   College,   B.A.    1725,   7th  Wrangler,  M.A.  1729. 
Elected  Fellow  Oct.  30,  1727.    Author  of  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Man,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Coleridge  in  his 
Religious  Musings. 

John  ROWNING,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  1701  ?-71.  Elected  Planet  March  10,  1731. 
Elected  Zodiac  March  20,  1732.  Declared  vacant  June  10, 
1736. 

Magdalene  College,  B.A.  1724,  28th  Wrangler,  M.A.  1728. 
Fellow.  In  1733  published  A  Compendious  System  of  Natural 
Philosophy.    Rector  of  Anderby,  Lincolnshire. 

Richard  Jackson,  1710-82.  Elected  Planet  Nov.  21,  1728. 
Declared  vacant  Oct.  30,  1730.  Elected  Zodiac  Oct.  30, 
1730. 

Trinity  College,  B.A.  1727,  M.A.  1731.  Fellow  Oct.  2, 
1730.  Rector  of  Witley  Magna,  Co.  Worcester.  Founder  of 
the  Jacksonian  Professorship. 

Thomas  Rutherforth  [1712-71].  Elected  Planet  March  25, 
1738. 

St  John's  College,  admitted  sizar  1726,  B.A.  1729,  13th 
Wrangler,  M.A.  1738,  B.D.  1740,  D.D.  1745.  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  F.R.S.  1743,  Chaplain  to  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Archdeacon  of  Essex.  Published  works  in  Theology 
and  Science,  his  principal  work  being  System  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  2  vols.  4to,  1748.    Married  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Abdy,  and  held  the  livings  of  Brinkley,  Cambs.,  Henfield, 
Essex,  and  Barley,  Herts.  Cole  says  of  him  :  "  he  lives  in  a 
large  new  house  opposite  St  Clement's  in  Cambridge  (date 
1758).  The  Doctor's  preferment  by  all  accounts,  for  I  have 
not  seen  him  these  five  years,  has  not  a  little  swelled  his 
vanity,  which  was  always  ready  to  overrun ;  tho'  he  is  a  very 
sensible  man  and  a  good  scholar,  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
wrangling  Profession  he  occupies  at  Cambridge." 

John  Taylor  [1704-66].  Elected  Planet  Nov.  21,  1728.  De- 
clared vacant  May  28,  1730.  Elected  Zodiac  May  28, 
1730. 

Son  of  John  Taylor,  Barber,  Shrewsbury.  Educated  Shrews- 
bury School.  St  John's  College,  admitted  sizar  7  June,  1721, 
B.A.  1724,  21st  Wrangler,  M.A.  1728,  LL.D.  1741,  University 
Librarian^  1729,  Eegistrary  1734,  Rector  of  Lawford,  Essex, 
1751,  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham  1753,  Canon  of  St  Paul's 
1757,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  published  excellent  editions  of  Aeschylus 
and  Demosthenes  Contra  Leptinem,  and,  jointly  with  Law  and 
Johnson  and  Hutchinson,  produced  the  new  edition  of  Stephens' 
Thesaurus  in  1735.  Taylor  composed  and  delivered  the  Music 
Speech  at  the  commencement  of  1730,  the  occasion  of  opening 
the  new  Regent  House  or  Senate  House,  and  it  was  after- 
wards printed  with  the  famous  Music  Speech  of  Roger  Long 
delivered  in  1714. 

John  Morgan  [c.  1702-    ].    Elected  Zodiac  Jan.  10,  1727. 
Declared  vacant  April  20,  1732. 
Trinity,  admitted  1718,  Scholar  1719,  B.A.  1721,  27th 
Wrangler,  Fellow  1724,  M.A.  1725,    Professor  of  Anatomy 
1728.    Unanimously  elected,  assisted  by  all  the  members. 

Thomas  Parne.    Elected  Zodiac  May  10,  1734. 

Trinity,  admitted  8  Jan.  I7lf,  Scholar  10  May,  I7l7, 
Fellow  1720.  B.A.  1717,  M.A.  1721,  B.D.  1729,  Library- 
Keeper  1734.  Went  out  of  his  mind  and  was  sent  out  of 
residence  27  April,  1749. 

1  Particularly  assisted  by  the  members  of  this  Society. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Articles  agreed  upon  by  the  Members  of  the  Zodiac 
Club.  December  10,  1725,  with  additions  to  November  21, 
1728. 

Imprimis  1. 

No  member  shall  reveal  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  Club, 
sub  poena  £0.  5.  0. 
ab  Orig: 

Item  2. 

The  Number  of  the  members  shall  not  exceed  twelve. 
Vid:  Art:  27. 

ab  Orig: 

Item  3. 

No  member  shall  be  chosen  without  the  general  consent  of 
the  Club  then  sitting... Vid:  Art:  23. 
ab  Orig: 

Item  4. 

^The  members  shall  be  elected  either  out  of  the  present 
Middle-Batchelors  year,  or  that  immediately  below  it,  or  im- 
mediately above  it. 
ab  Orig: 

Item  5. 

Every  member  elected  into  a  Fellowship  shall  pay  into  the 
President's  hands,  the  next  meeting  after  his  election,  the  sum 
of  £0:  10:  6.  for  the  use  of  the  Club. 

Item  6. 

The  President  shall  call  over  the  names  of  the  members  at 
a  quarter  past  eight  by  St  Maries  clock :  when  each  absent 
member  shall  be  punished  the  sum  of  £0:  1:  0:  and  the  Presi- 

1  "Resolved,  Nov:  21,  1726,  that  Article  y«  4th  may  be  dispensed  with  as 
often  as  a  majority  shall  think  fit. 

Witness.    Cancer  Seer; 
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dent  £0-2-6  if  absent :  except  the  majority  of  tlie  Club  think 
fit  to  excuse  it. 

ab  Orig: 

Item  7. 

In  equal  disputes  the  president  shall  have  a  casting  vote, 
ab  Orig: 

Item  8. 

All  Punishments  to  be  spent  at  the  cardinal  points  

Vid:  Resolut:      9th  fol.  38. 
ab  Orig: 

Item  9. 

The  Club  shall  meet  in  the  Globe  at  the^  Tuns  tavern, 
three  times  in  each  sign.  The  first  night  of  the  sign  being 
allways  one,  and  the  other  two  as  nearly  equidistant  as  can 
be.  Sundays  etc.  being  avoided.  And  the  last  President  in 
each  year,  shall  make  a  table  of  the  clubdays  for  the  year 
following,  and  enter  them  in  the  club-book, 
ab  Orig: 

Item  10. 

Each  member  shall  have  his  particular  sign  during  which 
he  shall  act  as  President,  and  do  all  the  public  business  of 
the  club ;  Such  as  keeping  account  of  the  reckoning ;  entering 
into  the  book  the  names  of  the  absent  members;  the  quan- 
tity of  club-wine  used  since  the  last  and  in  the  present 
club ;  etc.  and  shall  take  care  at  the  end  of  his  Presidentship 
to  turn  over  all  his  concerns  to  the  next  President.  Vid: 
Res:  1.  fol.  35. 

ab  Orig: 

Item  11. 

The  reckoning  shall  allways  be  called  for  at  ten  a  clock : 
after  which  time  the  President  may  quit  the  chair,  and  the 
members  disperse :  but  not  before,  under  pain  of  the  fore- 
going punishment  of  £0:  2:  6:  for  the  President,  and  £0-1-0 
for  other  members, 
ab  Orig: 

1  Vid.  Kes.  6,  fol.  37, 
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Item  12. 

The  President,  or  a  majority  of  members  sitting,  shall 
have  a  power  of  silencing  all  such  disputes  as  tend  to  the 
diminishing  of  the  Mirth  and  Good  Humour  of  the  Company: 
and  each  refusal  of  Obedience  to  such  order  shall  be  punish- 
able £0:  1:  0. 

ab  Orig: 

Item  13. 

None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club  but  the  members, 
ab  Orig: 

Item  14. 

A  former  member  sojourning  in  the  University;  shall  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  club,  except  that  of 
Voting  in  any  case, 
ab  Orig: 

Item  15. 

The  Wine  sealed  for  the  use  of  the  club  shall  be  allvvays 
used  at  their  meeting:  and  may  be  sent  for  by  any  member  (to 
his  own  private  chamber  only)  upon  his  sending  a  tickett. 
ab  Orig: 

Item  16. 

No  new  article  shall  be  made,  or  old  one  abolished  without 
the  universal  consent  of  the  club  then  sitting.    Vid:  Art:  21. 
ab  Orig: 

Item  17. 

When  the  Reckoning  is  called  for  each  man  shall  lay  down 
eighteen-pence ;  and  what  remains  after  the  reckoning  is  paid 
shall  be  kept  till  the  next  cardinal, 
ab  Orig: 

Item  18. 

If  more  than  one  bottle  is  sent  for  after  the  reckoning  is 
first  discharged,  it  shall  be  paid  for  by  a  new  contribution, 
ab  Orig: 

Item  19. 

No  member  shall  lend  out  his  tickett,  to  one  that  is  not 
of  the  Club;  or  send  for  any  of  the  club  wine  to  any  place 
C.  A.  S.  Comm.    Vol.  XIII.  2Q 
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but  his  own  chambor  (except  at  least  half  the  company  are 
members  of  the  club)  sub  poena  £0.  1.  0  for  every  bottle 
so  sent  for. 

ab  Orig: 

Item  20. 

The  member  who  neglects  to  bring  his  ticket,  or  an  exact 
account  of  the  wine  he  has  used  since  the  foregoing  Club,  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  £0-1-0. 
April  9.  1726. 

Item  21. 

All  Disputes  concerning  the  Interpretation  of  any  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Club  ;  or  concerning  any  other  affair  except  the 
Election  of  Members  or  making  or  abolishing  Articles,  shall  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  Voices. 
May  30.  1726. 

Item  22. 

We  do  hereby  engage  ourselves  to  promote  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power  the  Interest  and  Wellfare  of  such  as  are  either 
actually  members  of  the  club  or  free  of  it.  And  when  'tis 
in  any  mans  power  to  present  to,  elect  into,  or  recommend 
to  any  preferment  either  in  or  out  of  the  University ;  he  is 
hereby  obliged  to  Present,  Elect,  or  Recomend  one  that  is 
member  or  free  of  the  club,  against  all  other  candidates  what- 
ever; except  he  can  produce  some  very  notorious  reason  to 
the  contrary. 

May  30.  1726. 

Item  23. 

It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  any  member  to  put  in  his 
Negative  within  thirty  days  after  an  Election,  if  he  thinks 
fit.  Within  which  time  the  President  shall  inform  all  the 
absent  Members  of  the  Person  pitch't  upon,  so  that  they  may 
put  in  their  Negative  within  the  said  time. 
June  30.  1726. 

Item  24. 

Every  one  that  is  or  has  been  a  member  of  the  Club,  shall 
certify  the  President  of  whatever  preferment  he  getts,  or  any 
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other  remarkable  turn  of  life  that  shall  happen  to  him  ;  in 
order  to  have  it  register'd  (if  the  club  think  fit)  in  the  Journal 
or  Memoirs. 

July  12.  1726. 

Item  25. 

Each  member  hereby  obliges  himself  to  pay  into  the  Presi- 
dents hands,  for  the  use  of  the  Club,  at  least  half  a  Guinea, 
upon  his  being  possest  of  any  Living;  or  any  other  perpetual 
preferment  equivalent  to  an  Ordinary  Fellowship. 
July  12.  1726. 

Item  26. 

Any  former  member  residing  in  the  University,  shall  have 
a  right  of  succeeding  into  the  next  vacancy  that  shall  happen 
in  the  Club. 

April  17.  1728. 

Item  27. 

There  may  be  six  additional  members  chosen  who  shall  be 
denominated  from  the  six  planets,  have  all  the  Privileges  of 
the  other  members,  and  succeed  into  the  Vacant  signs  according 
to  seniority  of  Election. 

Nov.  21.  1728. 

APPENDIX  B. 

Club  the  127. 

Agreed  then  Unanimously  that  all  Articles  and  Bye-Laws 
preceding  the  date  of  this  Club  be  annulled :  and  that  for 
the  future  the  following  Articles  shall  be  Observed  instead 
of  'em. 

Witness 

T  Grant 
n  Mason 


20—2 
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m 

Law 

f  Johnson 
Hartley 
^occ  Wilkinson 

5  Taylor 

e 

^  Pegge 
U 


Articles 

agreed  upon  by  y®  Members  of  the  Zodiac  Club : 
Club  y«  127. 

Imprimis 

That  y*^  Club  shall  consist  of  twelve  Members  at  least, 
each  of  which  shall  be  denominated  from  a  particular  sign 
in  y®  Zodiack. 

2. 

That  Six  more  Members  may  be  added  w*^^  all  y®  same 
privileges  as  y®  former :  each  of  w^^  shall  be  denominated  from 
one  of  y^  6  Planets. 

3. 

That  all  Former  Members  shall  have  all  y®  privileges  of 
y®  Club,  Voting  excepted.  Leo  (Gee)  only  being  allowed  a 
vote  as  often  as  present,  in  consideration  of  his  having  been 

first  Projector  of  y®  Club. 
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4. 

That  a  Vacancy  in  a  Sign  shall  be  fill'd  by  y^  Senior 
Planet :  a  Vacancy  in  a  Planet  shall  be  fiU'd  by  a  former 
Member,  if  any  such  shall  then  reside  in  y®  University,  other- 
wise by  Election. 

5. 

That  during  y^  time  of  y®  Sun's  being  in  any  Sign,  y^ 
Member  who  is  denominated  from  y^  Sign  shall  preside  in 
y«  Club. 

6. 

One  of  y^  Members  shall  be  chosen  Secretary  on  y®  Club 
before  y®  Foundation  day  by  a  Majority.  He  shall  have  y^ 
custody  of  y®  Club  book.  Seals  and  comon  Stock,  shall  be 
oblig'd  to  write  all  Letters  and  Entrys  into  Club  book  etc. 
that  he  shall  be  directed  by  y*^  Club,  and  take  care  y*"  y®  book 
be  produc'd  each  club  under  y®  penalty  of  one  Shilling. 

7. 

That  he  keep  a  particular  acct  of  all  Money  delivered  to 
him  for  y®  Use  of  y®  Club  and  be  obliged  to  produce  y^  same 
once  every  quarter  into  y^  Presidents  hands. 

8. 

The  Club  stock  shall  be  laid  out  in  books  for  y''  Use  of 
y®  Club,  to  be  bought  at  y^  direction  of  a  Comittee  appointed 
for  y*^  purpose. 

9. 

That  one  of  y®  Members  shall  be  chosen  Librarian  in  y® 
manner  of  y®  Secretary,  to  have  y®  custody  of  y®  books,  and 
to  be  responsible  to  y^  Club  for  all  such  as  are  delivered  into 
his  hands,  to  buy  such  as  y®  Comittee  shall  direct  him  and 
quarterly  to  give  in  an  Ace*"  of  w*^  he  hath  received  and  paid 
for  y®  Use  of  y®  Club. 

10. 

That  he  be  oblig'd  to  keep  a  catalogue  of  all  books  be- 
longing to  y®  Club,  and  to  produce  it  each  club  together  w*^ 
such  new  books  as  have  not  yet  been  there. 
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11. 

That  no  Member  take  any  book  into  his  own  Custody 
without  a  receipt  for  y^  same  first  given  to  y'^  Librarian 
under  penalty  of  y''  value  of  y^  same  to  be  p'^  y°  first  time 
it  be  demanded  of  him  in  y°  Club:  and  y*"  y^  books  be  com- 
pared to  y^  Catalogue  by  a  Comittee  at  least  once  a  year  and 
a  report  made  to     Club  at  y''  Foundation  day. 

12. 

That  each  member  that  hath  any  book  in  his  hands  shall 
be  obliged  to  produce  y®  same  at  y^  next  club,  if  demanded, 
under  penalty  of  6*^  for  default  thereof  and  y®  same  toties 
quoties. 

Vide  pag.  61.  6. 

13. 

There  shall  be  three  clubs^  in  each  Sign,  y®  first  as  near 
y^  beginning  and  y'^  other  two  as  near  equidistant  as  can  be 
conveniently :  a  cycle  of  'em  to  be  produc'd  on  y®  foundation 
day  w°^  shall  be  on  y®  tenth  of  December. 

14. 

Every  club  shall  begin  at  eight  o'clock,  at  w°^  time  y® 
Presid*^  shall  take  acc^  of  y°  absent  Members  and  receive  18*^ 
of  each  pson  psent  y^  Club  to  end  at  ten  when  three  pints 
more  may  be  call'd  for,  and  y®  Presid^  having  p'^  y^  reckoning 
shall  set  down  w*^  remains  to  be  enter'd  in  y®  Club  book. 

15. 

Absent  Members  who  are  not  punish'd  shall  at  each  Car- 
dinall,  or  at  y®  first  time  they  appear  at  y®  Club  afterwards  pay 
for  each  night  of  such  absence  y^  same  sum  w'^'^  was  reserv'd 
out  of  each  psent  Member's  reckoning. 

16. 

The  punishm*^  for  absence  to  be  one  Shilling,  and  none  to 
be  excused  but  such  as  are  actually  confin'd  by  Sickness,  or 

1  See  fol.  96.  Nov.  30,  1730,  fol.  96.  b.  March  1,  1733,  fol.  98. 
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out  of  precincts  of  University  or  detain'd  by  unavoidable 
lectures  in  College.    Vid:  fol.  94.  b.  and  95.  b. 

17. 

All  Articles,  and  other  Secrets  of  y''  Club  to  be  kept  in- 
violably secret,  and  no  Strangers  ever  to  be  admitted. 

18. 

Each  pson  shall  promote  upon  all  occasions  y^  Interest  of 
y^  Club  and  every  Member  of  it,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, 
and  Memorandums  of  all  Services  so  done  to  be  minuted 
down. 

19. 

When  a  new  Member  is  proposed  any  one  pson  shall  have 
a  power  of  putting  in  his  Negative.  The  same  Rule  shall 
be  observ'd  in  making  new  or  abolishing  old  Fundamental 
Articles.  In  w^*^  cases  even  Members  absent  from  y®  Uni- 
versity shall  be  allowed  their  Negatives :  provided  they  leave 
directions  with  y^  Club  how  to  write  to  them,  and  return  an 
answer  within  20  days  after  they  are  wrote  to. 

20. 

All  proposals  where  Negatives  are  allow 'd  shall  be  made 
and  agreed  upon  in  three  successive  clubs  before  they  are 
ratified. 

21. 

Every  Member  who  is  Fellow  at  his  Admission  or  possess'd 
of  any  perpetual  preferm*"  of  y°  same  value,  or  shall  afterwards 
get  a  Fellowship  or  equivalent  preferm*'  or  any  new  accession 
of  perpetual  preferm*^  of  y^  same  value,  shall  upon  any  of 
these  cases  pay  into  y®  Presid*^'^  hands  a  fee  of  at  least  half 
a  Guinea. 

22. 

The  same  fee  to  be  due  from  all  former  Members  in  any 
of  y®  like  cases  and  to  be  demanded  by  y®  Secretary  in 
writing. 
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23. 

Each  new  Member  shall  contribute  something  towards  y*' 
Library. 

24. 

Every  Member  shall  be  oblig'd  to  execute  any  office  Club 
shall  require  of  him,  for  at  least  one  turn. 

25. 

Disputes  about  preferm*^  fees,  y^  interpretation  of  Articles, 
or  penalties  where  none  are  provided,  to  be  fixed  (pro  hac  vice) 
by  y""  Club  then  sitting,  and  y®  case  to  be  enter'd  in  y^  book. 
In  all  equalities  y^  Presid*^  to  determine. 

26. 

By-Laws  to  be  made  for  y®  future  regulation  of  y^  Club 
upon  any  unforeseen  accid*^  shall  be  ratified  by  y'^  majority  of 
two  successive  clubs,  and  to  continue  in  force  till  repealed  in 
y^  same  manner. 

27. 

The  Vice-Presidentship  shall  be  supplied  in  y^  following 
manner:  viz:  Each  Planet  shall  have  two  Signs  allotted  him, 
as  below  during  w*^*"  he  shall  act  as  Preside  And  y®  Absence 
or  Vacancy  of  that  Planet  to  be  supplied  by  y®  Secretary  and 
Librarian  alternately. 

'la 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Jan.  10.  1732/33. 
Agreed 

That  following  method  be  observ'd  in  future  election 
of  Members. 

The  President  shall  declare  the  vacancy  the  first  club  after 
it  comes  to  his  notice,  and  if  the  vacancy  be  controverted,  it 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  Members  sitting.  In  the 
following  Club  every  Member  absent  or  present  shall  (if  he 
pleases)  nominate  one  or  more  Candidates ;  and  when  such 
nomination  is  made,  y^  Candidates  shall  be  reduced  to  two  by 
a  majority  of  Voices.  After  which  y^  Election  shall  begin  and 
be  continued  every  Club  successively,  till  one  of  y^  two  pro- 
posed shall  have  a  majority  in  three  (tho'  not  successive) 
Clubs :  w^^  person  shall  then  be  declared  by  y®  President  duly 
elected,  and  may  be  ifhediately  introduced  into  y®  Club. 

Agreed  Nov.  30.  1733.  That 

The  words  If  demarided  Art.  12.  be  understood  after  it  be 
demanded. 

Dec.  10.  1737. 

The  Question  being  proposed  by  the  President  whether  the 
4th  Article  viz.  of  a  Planet  being  to  succeed  by  seniority  into 
the  vacant  Sign;  should  be  observed  in  the  next  case,  it  passd 
unanimously  in  the  Negative. 

APPENDIX  D. 

A  list  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Zodiac  Club  recorded  in 
the  MS. 

Bate,  James,  Corpus,  B.A.  1722,  St  John's,  M.A.  1727, 
Bp  of  Ely's  Fellow  1726. 

Accompanied  Horace  Walpole^  as  Chaplain  when  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  Incumbent  of  St  Paul's,  Deptford.    Died  1725. 

&  (Cancer)  Elected  Zodiac  "ab  orig."  Declared  vacant 
1733. 

^  Afterwards  1st  Baron  Walpole. 

20—5 
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Beacon,  Edward,  Corpus,  B.A.  1726,  M.A.  1730,  Fellow  Jan. 
1728-9. 

«  (Taurus)  Elected  Zodiac  Feb.  21.  1721.  Declared 
vacant  Feb.  21,  1783-4. 

BUNBURY,  William,  St  Cath.  Hall,  B.A.  1730,  M.A.  1734, 
Fellow  Jan.  31.  1729. 

e  (Terra)  Elected  Planet  April  10.  1733.  Vacant  Dec.  20. 
1736. 

Burton,  Francis,  Pembroke  Hall,  B.A.  1726,  M.A.  1730, 
Fellow. 

a  (Leo)    Elected  Zodiac  Aug.  12.  1728. 

Burton,  Henry,  Emman.  Coll.,  B.A.  1723,  M.A.  1727. 

^  (Water-bearer)  Elected  Zodiac  April  9.  1726.  De- 
clared vacant  Friday  Nov.  1.  1728. 

^  (Mercury)  Elected  Planet  Nov.  21.  1728.  Declared 
vacant  Club  122  (April  21.  1730). 

Carter,  Samuel,  Son  of  James  Carter,  Rector  of  Melton, 
Suffolk,  Trinity,  Admitted  June  22.  1720,  Scholar  April  6. 
1722,  B.A.  1723,  M.A.  1730. 

Presented  to  the  Rectory  of          Suffolk  1728. 

TTK  (Virgo)  Elected  Zodiac  "ab  orig."  Declared  vacant 
Friday  Nov.  11.  1726. 

Clarke,  John,  Corpus,  B.A.  1731,  M.A.  1735,  Fellow. 
Elected  Planet  March  28.  1737. 

(Cancer)    Elected  Zodiac  June  11.  1739. 

Combe,  Bennet,  St  John's,  Son  of  Brian  Combe,  Attorney, 
born  at  Rutherbury,  Dorset,  B.A.  1729,  M.A.  1733,  Fellow 
March  27.  1732. 

$  (Venus)  Elected  Planet  July  20.  1730.  Vacant  March  1. 
1733-4. 

^  (Taurus)  Elected  Zodiac  March  1.  1733-4.  Vacant 
April  80.  1736. 

Dring,  Edm.  (afterwards  Garforth),  Son  of  the  late  Edmund 
Dring  of  Malton  co.  York,  Educated  at  Wakefield  School,  Ad- 
mitted 22  Feb.  I7i§,  Scholar  1721,  Minor  Fellow  1726,  Major 
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Fellow  1727,  took  the  name  of  Garforth,  presented  to  the 
College  the  busts  of  Ray  and  Willoughby  in  the  library  in 
1751,  and  the  portrait  of  Barrow  in  the  Hall.  B.A.  1723, 
M.A.  1727. 

TTL  (Scorpio)  Elected  Zodiac  Dec.  22.  1725.  Declared 
vacant  Dec.  10.  1732-3. 

Fletcher,  Richard,  Emmanuel,  B.A.  1723,  M.A.  1728. 
f  (Sagittarius)   Elected  Zodiac  *'ab  orig."   Declared  vacant 
April  29.  1726. 

Gee,  John,  Peterhouse.    See  ante,  p.  297. 
£l  (Leo)     Elected  Zodiac     ab  orig."   Project.  Declared 
vacant  June  20.  1728. 

Gilbert.  This  name  appears  as  having  attended  meetings 
about  1739  and  1740,  but  it  is  not  in  the  list  of  members, 
nor  of  those  who  signed  the  declaration  of  membership.  Two 
possible  men  of  that  name  are  William  Gilbert,  Pemb.,  B.A. 
1734,  and  Thomas  Gilbert,  Pet.,  1737. 

Harneis,  Richard,  Magd.,  B.A.  1727,  M.A.  1731,  Fellow. 
21  (Jupiter)    Elected  Planet  June  30.  1729,  ''Fellow  ab 
orig."    Declared  vacant  Ap.  20.  1732. 

m  (Scorpio)    Elected  Zodiac  April  20.  1732. 

Hartley,  David,  Jesus  [1705-57].    See  ante,  p.  299. 

(Capricornus)    Elected  Zodiac  Jan.  81.  1727.  Declared 
vacant  May  28.  1730. 

HooKE,  John,  Trinity,  Son  of  John  Hook,  Educated  at 
Norwich  School,  Admitted  25  March  1719,  Scholar  1721, 
B.A.  1723,  M.A.  1727.  Presented  by  the  College  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Hatfield -Broad oak,  Essex,  29  April  1728. 

X  (Pisces)  Elected  Zodiac  Dec.  28.  1725.  Declared  vacant 
April  29.  1728. 

Hubbard,  Henry,  Cath.  Hall,  B.A.  1728,  M.A.  1732,  B.D. 
1739,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel,  1732. 

4  (Jupiter)  Elected  Planet  March  20.  1732. 
Til  (Scorpio)    Elected  Zodiac  April  80.  1736. 
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Hutchinson,  Sandys,  Son  of  Edw.  Hutchinson  of  Boston, 
Educated  at  Kirkleatham,  Trinity,  Admitted  23  June  1724, 
Scholar  1725,  B.A.  1727,  M.A.  1731,  Librarian  Trinity  1729-40. 
In  1734  in  conjunction  with  Law,  Taylor  and  Johnson  pre- 
pared an  edition  of  Stephens'  Thesaurus. 

S  (Mars)    Elected  Planet  May  10.  1732. 

b  (Taurus)    Elected  Zodiac  April  30.  1736. 

Jackson,  Richard,  Trinity.    See  ante,  p.  299. 
©  (Terra)   Elected  Planet  Nov.  21.  1728.    Declared  vacant 
Oct.  30.  1730. 

X  (Pisces)    Elected  Zodiac  Oct.  30.  1730. 

Johnson,  Thomas,  Magd.,  B.A.  1724,  M.A.  1728,  Fellow. 
^  (Sagittarius)    Elected  Zodiac  April  29.  1726,  "  Fellow  ab 
orig."   Vacant  July  20.  1737. 

Key,  Joseph,  Trinity,  Son  of  Benjamin  Key,  of  Althorpe, 
Northants,  Educated  at  St  Paul's,  Admitted  8  April  1720, 
Scholar  1722,  B.A.  1723,  M.A.  1727,  Presented  by  the  College 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Monks-Kirby,  Warwicks,  29  Jan.  172J. 

n  (Gemini)  Elected  Zodiac  "  ab  orig."  Declared  vacant 
Nov.  11.  1726. 

Lambert,  Thomas,  Trinity,  Son  of  Josiah  Lambert,  of 
Watsfield  near  Kendal,  Educated  at  Kendal  School,  Admitted 
8  Feb.  I7ig,  Scholar  1721,  B.A.  1723,  M.A.  1727,  Vicar  of 
Sedbergh,  30  June  1727. 

VJ  (Capricornus)  Elected  Zodiac  "ab  orig."  Declared 
vacant  Jan.  31.  1727. 

Law,  Edmund  [1703-87],  Christ's,  St  John's,  Peterhouse 
(Master).    See  ante,  p.  298. 

(Libra)    Elected  Zodiac  Dec.  22.  1725. 

Lyne,  Matthew,  Emmanuel,  B.A.  1727,  M.A.  1731,  B.D. 
1738,  Fellow. 

^?  (Saturn)  Elected  Planet  Feb.  10. 1732.  Vacant  Nov.  30. 
1737. 

—  (Aquarius)    Elected  Zodiac  Nov.  30.  1737. 
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Mason,  Charles,  Son  of  Ch.  Mason  of  Preece,  Salop,  Edu- 
cated at  Wem,  Admitted  30  Oct.  1718,  Scholar  1720,  B.A. 
1722,  M.A.  1726,  B.D.  1736,  Fellow,  Woodwardian  Professor 
1734 

n  (Gemini)    Elected  Zodiac  Nov.  11.  1726. 
Morgan,  John,  Trinity.    See  ante,  p.  300. 
rtK  (Virgo)    Elected  Zodiac  Jan.  10.  1727  ''Fellow  ab  orig." 
Declared  vacant  April  30.  1732. 

Moss.  An  entry  occurs  fol.  92(b):  1739  Oct.  20,  30  and 
Nov.  10,  Mr  Moss  elected.  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
list  of  members,  nor  of  those  who  signed  the  declaration  of 
membership.  It  might  be  either  Charles  Moss  of  Caius,  B.A. 
1731,  Bp  of  St  David's  and  Bath  and  Wells,  or  Samuel  Moss 
of  King's,  B.A.  1728. 

Oakes,  John,  Jesus,  B.A.  1723,  M.A.  1727,  Fellow,  Rector 
of  Handsworth,  Staffs. 

^  (Mercury)  Elected  Planet  Oct.  30.  1730,  "Fellow  ab 
orig."    Declared  vacant  Dec.  20.  1732. 

Parne,  Thomas,  Trinity.    See  ante,  p.  300. 

5  (Venus)   Elected  Planet  May  10.  1734,  "  Fellow  ab  orig." 

Parris,  Francis  Sawyer,  Sidney,  B.A.  1723,  M.A.  1728,  B.D. 
1735,  D.D.  1747,  Fellow,  Master  1746. 

^  (Mercury)  Elected  Planet  Jan.  20.  1732,  "Fellow  ab 
orig."    Declared  vacant  Club  177  (Oct.  30.  1730). 

0  (Cancer)    Elected  Zodiac  June  10.  1736. 

Patrick,  Symon,  Cath.  Hall,  B.A.  1726,  M.A.  1730,  Fellow. 

X  (Pisces)  Elected  Zodiac  April  29.  1728,  "Fellow  ab 
orig."    Declared  vacant  Club  177  (Oct.  30.  1730). 

Pegge,  Samuel,  St  John's.    See  ante,  p.  292. 
^  (Mars)    Elected  Planet  119th  Club  (March  21.  1729). 
Declared  vacant  Ap.  20.  1732. 

Rowning,  John,  Magd.    See  ante,  p.  299. 
e  (Terra)    Elected   Planet  March  10.   1731.  Declared 
vacant  March  20.  1732. 
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©(Cancer)  Elected  Zodiac  March  20.  17'J2.  Declared 
vacant  June  10.  1736. 

RuTHERFORTH,  Thomas,  St  John's.    See  ante,  p.  299. 
Elected  Planet  March  25.  1738. 

Skotlowe,  Charles,  Corpus,  B.A.  1724,  M.A.  1728,  B.D. 
1736,  Fellow. 

b>  (Saturn)  Elected  Planet  April  20.  1730,  "Fellow  ab 
orig."    Declared  vacant  Dec.  20.  1732. 

m  (Scorpio)  Elected  Zodiac  Dec.  30.  1732.  Declared 
vacant  April  30.  1736. 

Southernwood,  Thomas,  King's,  B.A.  1728,  M.A.  1732, 
Fellow. 

Elected  Planet  March  1.  1737-8. 
^  (Sagittarius)   Elected  Zodiac  March  1.  1738,  "Fellow 
ab  orig." 

Taylor,  John,  St  John's.    See  ante,  p.  300. 
?  (Venus)    Elected  Planet  Nov.  21.  1728.   Declared  vacant 
May  28.  1730. 

1^  (Capricornus)    Elected  Zodiac  May  28.  1730. 

Tempest,  Robert,  Peterhouse,  B.A.  1723. 

Fo.  94  (37)  Jan.  31.  1727.  Resolved  that  Ds  Tempest  of 
Peterhouse  shall  have  the  Privileges  of  a  former  Member,  in 
Consideration  of  his  having  been  formerly  elected. 

The  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  members,  nor 
among  those  who  signed  the  declaration  of  membership. 

Thirlby,  Henry,  Jesus,  B.A.  1723,  M.A.  1727. 

b  (Taurus)  Elected  Zodiac  "ab  orig."  Dec.  10.  1725.  De- 
clared vacant  Jan.  31.  1727. 

T?  (Saturn)  Elected  Planet  Nov.  21.  1728.  Declared  va- 
cant March  4.  1729. 

Trant,  William,  Christ's,  B.A.  1722,  M.A.  1726,  Fellow 
April  26.  1726. 

T  (Aries)    Elected  Zodiac  Jan.  28.  1726. 
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Wilkinson,  John,  Emmanuel,  B.A.  1725,  M.A.  1729,  B.D. 
1736,  Fellow. 

-  (Aquarius)  Elected  Zodiac  Aug.  12.  1728,  "Fellow  ab 
orig."   Vacant  Dec.  10.  1737. 

[I  have  to  acknowledge  the  help  given  to  me  by  Mr  W. 
Aldis  Wright,  Vice-Master  of  Trinity,  Mr  E,.  F.  Scott  (now 
Master),  of  St  John's,  and  Dr  Walker,  of  Peterhouse,  in  supply- 
ing the  particulars  respecting  members  of  those  Colleges.] 
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